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I LL public authors never ceaſe to give us falſe 

conceptions of the the preſent, and the 
future? In their opinion, ſurely, mankind. muſt have 
been born to be deceived ; with ſo much confidence do 
they pretend, even in this enlightened age, to obtrude 
upon us the fables of Herodotus; nay, and fables 
which even Herodotus himſelf would not have dared to 
impoſe upon the Greeks. 

t the wiſer are we for being fo ently told 
that Menes was the grandſon of Noah ? with what 
appearance of juſtice can we affect to ridicule the ge- 
nealogies of Moreri, while we ourſelves compoſe others 
no leſs ridiculous ? Noah, (it is affirmed) ſent his chil- 
dren to travel into foreign parts; his grand-ſon, Menes, 
into Egypt ; his other Sk into China ; I know 
not what other grand-ſon into Sweden ; and a younger 
deſcendant ſtill into Spain. Travelling, in thoſe days, 
muſt have unproved the minds of young gentlemen 
much more than it does at preſent. The moderns, in 
the courſe of ten or twelye centuries, have hardly been 
able to acquire an imperfect knowledge in geometry 
but theſe ancient travellers were no ſooner arrived in 
thoſe uncultivated countries, than they began to foretel 
_— Certain it is, the authentic hiſtory of China 

oL. X. B contains 
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contains calculations of eclipſes for about four thou 
Conſucius mentions thirty-ſix computations 
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verſe ; becauſe, 
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ſaid were profoundly ſkilled in aſtronom 
a great pyramid are oppoſed to 
the world ; is not that a convinci 


This author is very dear with bis ſluices; and, _ 


ff their knowledge in aſtronomy did not extend farther than 
the ioftances here given, _— had no great reaſon to boaſt 
of their knowledge. But if we may believe Diodorus Siculus, 
20d other hiſtorians befides Herodotus, the Egyptians excelled all 


the world in the arts of „ arithmetic, aftroocmy, ard 
medicine ; and it i: — —äͤ— tha: Egypt was the lout ce 


trom whence Greece derived the firſt principles of the arts and 
for pleaſure aad utility. | 


both 
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his calculations are falſe. 

be a very bad one indeed, 
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that 

nearly 

opening : R ; 
according to his computation, about three hundred 
thouſand livres, which is almoft two hundred and ninety- 


ſeven thouſand livres more than enou All the other 
calculations in his thirteen volumes to be equally 
inaccurate. —————— — 
that in Egypt, a country not near ſo extenſive as France, 
there was a ftanding of four hundred thouſand 
men, every one of whom a daily allowance of five 
of bread, and two of fleſh. This laſt 
article makes eight hundred thouſand pounds of fleſh a- 
day for the ſoldiers alone, in a country where they 
hardly eat any fleſh at all. Beſides, to whom belonged 
theſe four hundred thouſand ſoldiers, while E was 
divided into ſeveral petty principalities ? But this is not 
all ; we are further told, that every ſoldier had fix acres 
of land free from taxes. Two millions four hundred 
thouſand acres of ground that paid nothing to the tate ! 
and yet this poor and petty ſtate maintained a greater ar- 
my than is now-a-days maintained by the grand fignior, 
who is maſter of Egypt, and other territories, ten times 
more extenſive than it. Lewis XIV. it is true, had four 
hundred thouſand men in arms for ſome years; but 
that was an extraordinary and unnatural effort, and 
that effort hath ruined France. 
Would people but take the pains to conſult their rea- 
ſan, inſtead of their memory, and to examine, rather 
than tranſcribe, we ſhould not ſee books and errors 
multiplied without end: nothing would then be com- 
mitted to writing that bad not the recommendation at 
once of novelty and of truth. The qualification ia 
which hiſtorians are commonly defective is a true phi- 
loſophical ſpirit ; __ them, as they RR 
5 2 ead 
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ſtead of matters of ſact with men, content 
themſelves with telling tales to children. Should the fa- 
Lads age arms ings gained a 
ingdom by the neighi „or that of Sana- 
charib, Se ro — Sarinacabon, whoſe army was 
miraculouſly deftroyed by rats; ſhould fuch fables as 
theſe, I fay, be reprinted in the preſent age? If men 
will ſtill repeat ſuch improbable ſtories, let at leaſt 
eſentthem as no better than they really are. 
it allowable for a man of ſenſe, born in the eight- 
teenth century, to entertain us with a ſerious diſcourſe 
concerning the oracles of Delphos? one while to tell us 
that this oracle propheſied that Cræſus would boil a 
ſheep and a tortoiſe in a tortoiſe-theil? at another, to 
inform us that battles were won agreeable to the pre- 
diction of Apollo? and to aſſign as the cauſe of theſe 
events the great power of the devil? Mr. Rollin, in his 
ancient hiſtory, undertakes the defence of oracles againſt 
Van Dale, Fontenelle, and Baſnage With regard 
to Mr. Fontenelle, fays he, his book againſt oracles, 
drawn from Van Dale, is to be conſidered merely as a 
thful performance.” This decree, I am afraid, of 
in's old age againft Fontenelle's youth, will be re- 
verſed at the bar of reaſon, where it ſeldom happens 
that rhetoricians gain their cauſe, when they enter the 
liſts with philo To be convinced of this, we 


need only attend to what Rollin hath faid in his tenth 


volume, where he means to ſpeak of phyſics. He 
there alledges, that Archimedes, in order to demon- 
| is 0 


We ſee nothing at all improbable in this ſtory of Darius, 
who agreed with the other competitors, that next day they ſhould 
meet at a certain place, and the crown be conferred on him 
whoſe borſe ſbould firſt neigh. This circumſtance being known 
to Ocnebarus, an cficer of Darius, he cauſed a mare to be 
brought to his maſter's korſe cn the very ipot affigned as the 
ſcene of determination, and next day the ſteed oo ſooner ap- 
proached the place than he began to neigh. That ſuch an 
agreement ſhould be made. and ſuch a firatagem practiſed 
a wong 4 barbarous people, is not at all unlikely; as an anals- 


gous inftance, we might quote from ſcripture the device of 


Jacob's peeled ſticks when he fed the flocks of Laban. 
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ſtrate the ſurpriſing effects of the mechanical powers, to 
his friend the king of Syracuſe, ordered a galley, 
doubly loaded, to be placed on the ſolid earth, and 
then puſhed it gently inta the ſtream with one * 
without ſo much as coming out of his chariot. ” 
'tis plain, is the language of a rhetorician ; had be had 
the leaſt ſmattering of philoſophy, he would at once 
have perceived the abſurdity of what he afſerts®. 
Would we improve the preſent time to the beſt ad- 
vantage, we ought not, methinks, to ſquander away 
our lives in brooding over ancient fables. I would ad- 
viſe a young man to acquire a flight knowledge of theſe 
remote ages; but I would have him to begin the ſerious 
ſtudy of hiſtory at that period where it becomes truly 
intereſting to us, which, in my opinion, is towards the 
end of the fifteenth c-ntury. From that æra hiſtory is 
rendered more authentic, chiefly by means of the art of 
printing, which was then concealed. The general face 
of Europe was inverted: the Turks, who overſpread 
it, baniſhed polite literature from Conſtantinople, but 
it flouriſhed in [taly : it was eftabliſhed in France; and 
it went to poliſh the rude manners of the Germans, the 
Engliſh, and other northern nations. A new religion 
delivered one half of Europe from papal ſubjection. A 
new ſyſtem of politics took place: by the help of the 
wariner's compaſs, the Cape of Good Hope was doubled, 
and the trade between Europe and China was rendered 
more eaſy than that between Paris and Madrid. Ame- 
rica was diſcovered ; a new world was conquered, and 
our own was almoſt totally changed: the chriſtian na- 
tions of Europe became a kind of immenſe republic, in 
which the balance of power was eſtabliſhed upon a more 


ſure and ſolid foundation than it had ever been in anci- 


ent Greece. A perpetual intercourſe unites all the 
parts of this vaſt body together, in ſpite of the wars ex - 
158 5 | B 3 cited 
That Archimedes carried the mechanical powers to 4 ſur- 
prifing pitch of exertion is certainly true; and whether from « 
complication of theſe powers it might not be paſſible to do ſome- 
— like what is here mentioned, we ſhall leave philoſophers 
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cited by the ambition of kings, and even in ſpite of reli- 
gious wars, which are ſtill more deſtructive. The arts, 
which are the glory of every kingdom, were carried to 
2 degree of perfeftion which they never attained in 
Greece and Rome. This is the hiſtory which every 
man ought to know: in this you will find no chimeri- 
cal prediction, no lying oracles, no falſe miracles, no 
itupid tables ; in this every thing is true, almoſt to the 
moſt minute circumſtances, about which, however, 
none but little ſouls will give them great concern. To 
us every thing relates, every thing contributes to our 
advantage. The plate from which we eat, our furni- 
ture, our wants, our new pleaſures, all conſpire to re- 
mind us that America, the Eaft-Indies, and, of conſe- 
, the whole world has, within theſe two centu- 
ries and a half, been reunited by the induftry of our fore 
fathers. We cannot take a fngle ſtep that does not 


recal to our memory the great change which hath lately 


been brought about in the world. Here are à hundred 
cities which were formerly fubje to the but 
which are now free. There have been eſtabliſhed, at 
leaſt for a time, the privileges of the Germanic body : 
here is formed the moſt perfect blic in a country, 
v- hich is every moment in danger of being fwallowed up 
dy the ſea : and hath united true liberty with roy- 
alty: Sweden copies the glorious example ; but her 
fſter Denmark has not the prudence to follow the ſame 
courſe. If I rravel into Germany, France, or Spain, 1 
every where find the traces of that iaveterate quarrel, 
which hath fo long ſubſiſted between the houſes of 
Auſtria and Bourbon ; houſes united by fo _ 
tie, all which —_ Clive of the moſt cruel 
and bloody wars. here is not a fingle man in Europe, 
whoſe fortune has not, in fome meaſure, been in- 
fluenced by thoſe revolutions. And does it become 
us after this to trifle away our time with Salmanazar, 
and Mardokempad, and with curious, but uſeleſs en- 
iries concerning the anecdotes of Cayamarrat the Per- 

n, and of Sabaco Metophis. No man fure, when 
arrived at the age of maturity, and engaged in the ma- 
nagement 
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gement of wei and important affairs, will fit 
po. xgon 2 of his nurſe. 
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Doubt not but the fame change which hath lately 
happened in phyſics may ſoon take place in the man- 

ner of writing hiſtory. New diſcoveries have baniſhed 
the old ſyſtems. One would with too to ſtudy the cha- 
racers of mankind with all that — — x. 
of circumſtance, which now conſtitutes the foundation 
of natural philoſophy. | 

We now begin to give little credit to the adventure of 
Curtius, who ſhut up a gulph, by throwing himſelf 
and his horſe into the opening; the ſhields which came 
down from heaven, all the pretty taliſmans which 
the Gods were wont, with ſo much liberality, to pre- 
ſent to mankind ; the Veſtals, who ſet a ſhip afloat by 
the charm of their girdle: in a word, the whole group 
of thoſe famous fooleries, with which ancient hiſtories 
are ſtuffed, are now beccme the objects of ridicule and 
deriſion. In the fame light we conſider what Mr. 
Rollin has related, with ſo much gravity, in his ancient 
hiſtory, of king Nabis, who complimented all thoſe 
who ooh money with the enjoyment of his wife, 
and p 


ſuch as refuſed to contribute in the arms of 

« handſome doll, refembling the queen exactly in out- 
ward appearance, but armed, under her petticoats 
with ſharp iron points. Who, when he hears ſo many 
authors t ing, one after another, that the famous 
Otho, archbiſhop of Mayence, was beſieged and de- 
voured by an army of rats, in 698; — was 
deluged with ſhowers of blood in 1017 ; and that tws 
armies of ferpents fought a battle near Tournay, in 
1059: who, I fay, on hearing ſuch improbable ſtories 

as theſe, can refrain from laughing ? ary ap predic- 

_ tions, and fiety trials, c. are aow in the fame 
B 4 degree 


8 NĩW REFLECTIONS 
degree of credit and eſtimation with the fables of Hero- 
dotus. 

bear mean to treat of modern hiſtory; in which you 
will find no dolls embracing courtiers, no biſhops de- 
youred by rats. : 

Some people take great pains, (and not without rea- 
ſon,) to mark the preciſe day on which a battle was 
fought. They relate every article of a treaty ; they 
deſcribe the and folemnity of a coronation, the 
ceremony of receiving a cap, and even the entry of an 
ambaſſador, without forgetting either his Swiſs or lac- 
quays. It is 24 public records ſhould be 
kept of every thing, that ſo we may be able to conſult 
them on occaſion; and indeed I conſider all our large 
books at preſent as ſo many dictionaries. But after 
having read the deſcriptions of three or four thouſand 
battles, and the ſubſtance of ſome hundreds of treaties, 
do not find myſelf one jot wiſer than when I began; 
becauſe from them I learn nothing but events. 
battle of Charles Marte! gives me no more inſight into 
the characters of the French and Saracens, than does 
the victory which Tamerlane gained over Bajazet, into 
thoſe of the Turks and Tartars. I own indeed, that 
when I read the memoirs of cardinal de Retz, and of 
madam de Motteville, I know every word of what the 
queen- mother ſaid to Mr. de Jerfay ; I ſee how the co- 
adjutor aſſiſted in raifing and ſtrengthening the barrica- 
does ; and I could almoſt make an abſtraQ of the long 
converſations which he had with madame de Bouillon. 
This ſerves very well to gratify my curioſity; but con- 
tributes little to my inſtruction. are ſome books 
that contain the true or falſe anecdotes of a court. 


Whoever hath ſeen courts, or is defirous of ſeeing them, 


is as fond of theſe illuſtrious trifles, as a country 
2 the news of the paltry village from whi 
came. 

- At bottom both are gui the ſame principle; 
n 
which influences the other. Under the reign of Henry 
IV. the anecdotes of Charles IX. were the ſubject of 
converſation ; ꝶ—— Jas COAT INE: 
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the duke de Bel was the favourite topic of dif- 
courſe. All theſe trifles are preſerved for an age or 


Fol Þ two, and then fink intoeternal oblivion. —@ 

But the misfortune is, that in order to attain this ſu- 
ea- rficial kind of knowledge, we negle ſtudies infinite- 
was more uſeful and important. I want to know what 
hey Vas the ſtrength of a nation before a war, and whether 
the that war contributed to increaſe or diminiſh its ſtrength. 
2 Was Spain richer before the conqueſt of the new world 


4 than it is at preſent ? how much more populous was it 
* in the time of Charles V. than in that of Philip IV ? 
Why was it that Amſterdam, about two centuries ago, 
hardly contained twenty thouſand fouls ? Why, at pre- 
* ſent, does it contain two hundred and forty thouſand ? 
and what is the moſt accurate method of determinin 
> the difference? How much mam oe us is 
? 
. 


ELA 


> now than it was under it true (as is al- 
ledged in the Perſian Letters) that the earth wants inha- 


ditants; and that it is depopulated in co iſon of 
> what it was ſome two thouſand years ago ? „it is 
true, contained at that time many more citizens than it 
does at preſent. I acknowledge too, that Alexandria 
and Carthage were t cities; but Paris, Lon- 
don, Conftantinople, Grand Cairo, Amſterdam, and 
Hamburgh, were not then in being. There were three 
hundred nations in ancient Gaul ; but theſe three hun- 
dred nations were not equal to ours, either in number 
of men, or in the knowledge and practice of the arts of 
peace. Germany was formerly a foreſt, now it is co- 
vered with a hundred opulent cities. One would be al- 
moſt tempted to think that the ſpirit of invective, wea- 
ried with perſecuting individuals, had attacked the 
whole human kind. conſtant and general complaint 
is, that the world daily becomes at once more vicious 
and leſs populous. What then? have we any reaſon to 
regret our not having lived in thoſe times, when there 
was no high-way from Bourdeaux to Orleans, and when 
Paris was a ſmall village, the inhabitants of which were 
rpetually cutting each other's throats? People may 
y what the will, but Europe certainly contains more 
men than it did formerly, 138 men are more ac- 
5 tive 
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tive and induſtrious. One may eaſily know how much 
Europe hath encreaſed in people during the courſe of 
any number of years z for in almoſt all — — cities, 
a liſt of the births is pabliſhed at the end of the yeur 
and according to the fure and accurate method lately * 
laid down by a Dutch gentleman, equally ingenious and 
indefatigable, one may calculate the number of people 
from that of the births. - 
This then will be a principal obje& of attention to 
every one that would read hiſtory like a citizen and phi- 
loſopher. But he will take care not to confine his atten- 
ton to this particular alone ; he will enquire what hath J 
been the prevailing virtue and vice of a nation; why it 
hath been pow or weak by ſea ; and how and in 3 
What degree it has been enriched during the courſe of a 
century ; theſe two laſt articles may be fully aſcertained 
from the lift of exportations. He will endeavour to learn 
how the arts manufactures have been eftabhſhed, 
and will trace them through all their wmdings and turn- 
| ings, in their progreſs from one country to another. In 
2 word, the revolutions in the manners of the people, 
0 


and in the laws of the land, n 
his moſt ſerious ſtudy and attention. us, in 
obtaining a partial knowledge of the hiſtory of kings and 
courts, he will _ a thorough inſight into the cha- 
| racters of mankind. 

In vain do I read the annals of France; all our hiſto- 
ries are filent with to theſe intereſting particu- 
| tars. None of them have choſen for their motto, Hema 
| fum, bumani nibil a me alienum puto. We ought then, 
| in my opinion, artfully to interweave theſe uſeful in- 

quiries with the | contexture of events. This ap- 

rs to me to be the only method of writing modern 

ſtory like a true politician and a true philoſopher. To 
write ancient hiſtory is, in effect, to mix a few truths 
with a thouſand falſhoods. Perhaps the uſe of this hiſ- 
tory is much the fame with that of ancient fables ; the 
great events which it contains are the conſtant ſubjects 
of our paintings, our poems, our converſation ; and 

- from thence too we derive the grand outlines of morali- 
ty. We ſhould read the adventures of Alexander, as 
we 


of 
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we do the abours aneient hiſto- 
ry ſeems to have that old 
medals have repo- 
fired in the f circu- 
lates through of 
mankind. 

But to undertake the att= 
thor muſt — 
beſides 


2 
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ANECDOTES — 0 PTA the GSA, 
Emperor of Russ. 


H E many important and difficult enterprizes un- 
dertaken and executed by Peter I. none of which 
had ever entered into n 
eeſſors, juſtly procured him the ſirname of Great. Be- 
fore his time, the knowledge of the Ruffians was Wol- 
ty confined to thoſe fimple arts which are the reſult of 
mere neceſſity. So 13 is the influence of habit 
over the generality of mankind, and ſo little deſirous are 
they of what they dow't underſtand ; the genius unfolds 
itſelf with fo. much „ and is ſu ea 

dy the ſſighteſt obſtacles, 
Ages, in a ate 0 
. foch wen as Peter che Great 
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European lan . Peter the Great, who Ms then 
nineteen —＋ age, ſaw Le Fort, conceived a likin 
for him, took him at firſt into his ſervice, and 
admitted him into the moſt intimate familiarity. From 
him he learned, that there was another manner of liv- 
ing and of reigning, than that, which, from time im- 
memorial, had been unhappily eſtabliſhed throughout 
his vaſt empire ; and, had it not been for this young 
gentleman, Ruſſia had ſtill remained in its original ſtate 
of rudeneſs and barbarity. | 

Peter muſt have been born with a ſoul truly great, 
otherwiſe he never would have liſtened ſo readily to the 
inſtructions of a ſtranger, nor been able to diveſt himſelf 
of all the prejudices of the prince and of the Ruſſian. 
He ſoon perceived that he had a nation and an empire 
to form anew ; but he was poſſeſſed of no means equal 
to the accompliſhment of ſuch an arduous and noble en- 
terprize. From that time he took a reſolution of leav- 
ing his dominions, and of going, like Prometheus, to 
borrow the heavenly fire to animate his compratriots. 
This celeſtial ſpark he went to ſearch for among the 
Dutch, who, about three centuries before, were as deſ- 
titute of it as the Ruſſians themſelves. He could not, 
however, carry his ſcheme into execution ſo ſoon as he 
could have wiſhed. He was obliged to ſupport a war 
againſt the Turks, or rather againſt the Tartars, in 
1696; and it was not till after he had conquered his 
enemies, that he left his own dominions, and went to 
learn all the arts which were utterly unknown in Ruſſia. 
The maſter of the largeſt empire in the univerſe lived 
almoſt two years at Amſterdam, and in the village of 
Sardam, under the name of Peter Michaeloff ; though 
his common appellation was Mr. Peter Bas. He order- 
ed his name to be enrolled among the carpenters of that 
famous village, which furniſhed ſhips to almoſt all Eu- 
rope. He handled the adze and the compaſs; and, af- 
ter having laboured in his ſhop at ſhip-building, he ſtu- 
died geography, geometry, and hiſtory. The mob at 
firſt crouded about him; but he ſoon checked their cu- 
riofity, by repe ling his impertinent viſitors with a good 
deal of rudeneſs and ſeverity, which, however, thoſe 
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people, ſs remarkable for pride and reſentment bore, 

with great patience. The firit language he learned was 

the Dutch: he then applied himſelf to the German, 

which appeared to him a very ſmooth and harmonious 

tongue, and which he ordered to be ſpoke at his own 
t 


court. ; 

He acquired likewiſe a ſmattering of the Engliſh, in 
his voyage to London ; but he never underſtood the 
French, which hath fince become the language of Pe- 
terſburg, under the em Elzabeth, in proportion as 
the nation has been civilized and poliſhed. 

His ſtature was tall; his countenance was noble and 
majeſtic, but ſometimes disf by convulſions, which 
even altered the features of his face. This defect in his 
organs was commonly attributed to the effects of poiſon, 
wieh wes fhid'ts have bens given dias by dis er So- 
phia. But the true poiſon was the wine and brandy, in 
which, truſting too much to the ſtrength of his conſtitu- 
tion, he frequently indulged to exceſs. 

He converſed as y with a common mechanic as 
with the general of an army. In this he acted, not 
like a barbarian, who makes no diſtinction between 
men of different ranks, nor like a popular prince, who 
wants to ingratiate himſelf with all the world; he act- 
ed like a man who was defirous of acquiring know- 
ledge. He loved the women as much as his rival, the 

king of Sweden, dreaded them; and, as in eating, fo 
in matters of gallantry, every thing was equally 
He valued himſelf much more on being able to drink a 
great quantity, than on poſſeſſing a nice and exquiſite 
taſte, capable of diſtinguiſhing your fine and delicious 


wines. 


It is a common obſervation, that kings and legiſla- 
tors ſhould not allow themſelves to be hurried away by 
the violence of paſſion; but no man was ever more 
* or leſs merciful, than Peter the Great. 

is is one of thoſe defects in the character of a king, 
which it is impoſſible to excuſe by a frank confeſſion ; 
at laſt, however, he became ſenſible of his failing, and, 
in his ſecond journey to Holland, he faid to a magiſ- 
trate of that country, I have reformed my ſubjects, 
but 
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bat have not been able to reform myſelf,” It be 
owned, however, that the cruelties with which he is 
reproached were as cuſtomary at the court of Moſcow, 
as at that of Morocco. Nothing was tnore common, 
than to ſee 4 czar inflifting an hundred laſhes, with a 
__ ow the naked ſhoulders of one of the 
firſt officers of the crown, or of a maid of honour, 

having negleQed their duty thro' drunkenneſs ; or 
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the arts, which now begun to unfold itſelf, foft 
his manners a little q for it is the natural ti 
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Peter gave himſelf, to 
the age of twenty-two, fuch an education, as a Dutch 
mechanic would have given a fon, in whom he per- 
ceived fome ſparks of genius z and this education was 
much fuperior to what any emperor of Nuſſia 
him had ever received. At the fame time, he ſent 
young Muſcovites to travel and improve themſelves i 
all the countries of Europe. But his firſt attempts of 
this nature were attended with little faceeſs. His new 
diſciples did not imitate the example of their maſter ; 
there was even one of them that had been ſent to Ve- 


nice, who never came out of his chamber, chat fo he 


might have no cauſe to reproach himfelf with havin 
than Ruſſia. This frrong aver. 

foreign countries was infuſed into tbem by thei⸗ 
efts, who ed that travelling was an 
able crime in a iſtian, for the reaſon that the 
Jews, 
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in the Old Teftament, had been forbid to aſſume 
the manners of their neighbours, more rich and more 
induſtrious than 17 BI 

In he Amſterdam, went to England, 
„„ ight, nor in that of a 
ſovereign, but under the name of a Nuſſian gentleman 
who travelled for his inſtructionꝰ He faw and exa- 
mined every thing: he even went to the repreſentation 
of an Engliſh comedy, though he did not underſtand 2 
word of it; but he in the an actre ſo, 
called Miſs Crofts, from whom he received ſome fa- 
vours, without having the generofity to make her 


tune. 

King Wiltam cauſed a convenient houſe to 
up for his accommodation, which, in 
ry great compliment. Palaces ave not common in 


5 
it 7 


f 


immenſe city: there you hardly fee any thing but fow 
donks, with pruteey gates, ike Gok <f 08 ſhops, 
without court or garden. Indifferent as the houſe was, 
the czar found it too handſome ; and, that ight 
have the better opportunity of improving him 

affairs, he took up his lodging pping. He fre- 


quently dreſſed himſelf in the habit of = kor, and 
— . azo in his 
rvice. 

It was at London that he formed the deſign of draw- 
ing the Volga and the Tanais into the ſame channel. 


by a canal; and thus to re-unte the Ocean and the 
Black and Caſpian Seas. The Engliſh, whom he car- 
ried along with him, ſerved him but poorly in this 

great 


> 

peter expreſſed a defire to ſee the manner in which Britith 
criminals were puniſhed with death ; but it proving what is 
called a maiden ſeflion at the Old Bailey, he grew impatient 
and complained to King William, who told him he could not 
help his being diſappointed, as no perſon had been condemned, 
and he had no right to take away the life of any f until he 
ſhould receive the ſentence of the law. If has e the caſe, 
(ſaid Peter) you may take any of my retiaue, and cauſe them 
to be executed in the Engliſh manner.” But this offer his Bri- 
tannic majeſty thought proper to decline. 
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ra. and the Turks, who took Aſoph from 
im in 1712, oppoſed the execution of ſuch a vaſt un- 
dertaking. “. | 
As he ha to want money at London, the mer- 
Chants of that city offered him an hundred thouſand 
crowns, he would t them a liberty of 
tranſporting tobacco into Ruſſia. This was not only 
a great novelty in Muſcovy, but was even inconſiſtent 
with the eſtabliſhed religion. The patriarch had ex- 
communicated every one that ſmoked tobacco, becauſe 
their enemies, the Turks, ſmoked ; and the clergy con- 
re privileges of their order, 
to hinder the Ruſſians from ſmoking. The czar, how- 
ever, accepted the hundred thouſand crowns, and un- 
dertook to introduce the practice of ſmoking even 
among the clergy themſelves. He likewiſe reſolved to 
make ſeveral other innovations in the religious ſyſtem. 
Kings are commonly wont to make preſents to ſuch 
illuſtrious travellers ; and the preſent which William 
made to Peter was a genteel compliment, worthy of 
them both ; he gave him a yacht of twenty-five guns, 
an excellent failer, gilt like a Roman altar, and ftored 
with all kinds of proviſions ; and the whole ſhip's crew 
chearfully conſented that they ſhould be included in the 
preſent. In this yacht, of which himſelf was the chief 
pilot, Peter returned to Holland to re-viſit his ca 
ters. From thence, about the middle of the year 1698, 
he went to Vienna, where there was no neceſſity for his 
tarrying ſo long as at London, becauſe, at the court of 
the grave Leopold, there was much more ceremony to 
be performed, and far leſs inſtruction to be gained. Af 
ter having ſeen Vienna, he intended to have gone to 
Venice, and thence to Rome; but a civil war, occaſi- 
oned by his abſence, and by the permiſſion of ſmoking, 
obliged him immediately to return to Moſcow. The 
ſtrelits, the antient troops of the czars, ſomewhat akin 
to the janiffaries, as turbulent, as undiſciplined, leſa 
brave, but not lefs barbarous, were inſtigated to revolt 
by 
® If we may believe Capt. Perry, whom Peter engaged as 
chief engineer in this great work, the Eogliſh were treated with 
equal ingratitude and brutality, | 
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by ſome monks and abbots, half Greeks and half Ruſh” 
ans, who perſuaded them that God was highly pro” 
voked at the introduction of tobacco into Muſcovy : 
and thus threw the whole nation into a flame about 
this important quarrel. Peter, who was fully ap” 
prized: of the great power of the monks and ſtrelits- 
had taken his meaſures accordingly. He had a nume- 
rous body of forces, compoſed almoſt entirely of 
foreigners, well diſciplined, well paid, and well arm- 
ed, and who ſmoked under the command of gene- 
ral Gordon, a man thoroughly verſed in the art of 
war, and no friend to the monks. This was the very 
point in which the ſultan Oſman had failed, when en- 
deavouring, like Peter, to reform his janiſſaries, and 
having no power to oppoſe to their refractory ſpirit, he 
Was 65 far from being able to reform them, that he 
loſt his life in the attempt. | 
Peter's armies were now put upon the ſame footing 
with thoſe of the other European princes. He em- 
ployed his Engliſh and Dutch carpenters in buildin 
ſhips at Veronitz, upon the Tanais, four hundre 
leagues from Moſcow. He embelliſhed manufactures 
of every kind ; and, what clearly ſhews the ound 
ignorance in which the Ruſſiens had formerly lived, 
ir firſt manufacture was that of pins. They now 
make flowered velvets and gold and filver ſtuffs at 


Mofcow. Such mighty things may be performed by 


one man, when he is an abſolute ſovereign, and knows 
how to exert his authority ! 

The war he waged againſt Charles XII. in 
recover the provinces which the Swedes had 
taken from the Ruſſians, notwithſtanding the bad 
ceſs with which it was at firſt attended, did not 
him from continuing his reformations, both in 
and ſtate; and accordingly, at the end of 1 
ordered that the enſuing year ſhould commence in 
un not in the month of Sep 

who thought that God had creat 


* 
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was tthered in by a grand jubilee, which the czar 
— by his own authority ; for having ſs — 
dignity of the patriarch, he exerciſed all the func- 
tions of that office himſelf. It is not true, as is com- 
monly reported, that he put the patriarch into the mad- 
houſe of Moſcow. Whenever he had a mind, at once 
to divert himſelf and infli& puniſhment, he was wont 
fo ſay to the delinquent, * | make you a fool” and 
the perſon to whom he gave this pretty appellation, 
were he even the firſt nobleman of the kin was 
f and bells, and to 
q his czariſh majeſty's fool. 
This taſk, however, he did not impoſe upon the 
triarch ; he contented himſelf with ſimply fu "g 
TID which thoſe, who had enjoyed it, h 
#bu'ed to ſuch a degree, that they obli 


the Grea 


la order to have more ſubjects, he reſolved to have 
fewer monks ; and accordingly ordained, that, for the 


future, no perſon under fifty yeats of age ſhould be 
allowed to take the habit of that order; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that, in bis time, of all the 
countries that contained monks, Ruſſia contained the 


feweſt ; bat after his death, this weed, which he had 

irpated, regerminated afreſh, owing part 
t natural! foible of all monks, the defire en- 
i partly to the foolidh indul- 


. 


He like wiſe made ſome prudent reg 
to the clergy, and fern 


lations relating 
to the reformation of their 


lives, although his own, in all conſcience, was licen- 


tious enough ; but he wiſely judged, that many thin 
are allowable in a ſovereign, that would be extremely 
indecent in a curate. Before his time, the women lived 
perpetually ſecluded from the men. In Ruſſia it was a 


thing unheard of, that 4 huſband ſhould ever ſee the 
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7 tial prefents was a large handful of twigs, which the 
fu bdridegroom ſent to the bride, as a kind of warning, 
ants 3 that, on the firſt tranſgreſſion, ſhe had reaſon to 
mad- 
once 


2 little matrimonial correction. Huſbands had even a 
power of killing their wives with impunity: but fuch 
wives as uſurped the ſame right over their buſbands, 


om | were buried alive : : 
1 Peter aboliſhed the bundle of twigs ; prohibited the 
% 7 huſbands from killing their wives; and, in order to 
dr match the two ſexes with greater prudence and e- 
was I quality, and, by that means, to render the married 
te more happy, he introduced the cuſtom of mak- 


1 ing the men women eat together, and of pre- 
ſenting the ſuitors to their miſtreſſes before the cele- C\ 
| 


bration of the marriage. In a word, he proſecuted 
his falutary ſchemes with ſuch vigour and reſolution, 
that he, at laſt, eſtabliſhed the focial ſtate through- 
out all his dominions. Every one knows the v 

ö lation he made for obliging his noblemen and thei 
: 


ladies to hold aſſemblies, where all tranſgreſſions «- 
inſt the Ruſſian poli 


of imperfeft fociety among 2 
ther had bn 6 how 08 to 
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whole nation to make their cloaths after the Ger- 
man faſhion, and to handle the razor? arduous, how- 
ever, as was the undertaking, it was at laſt accompliſh- 
ed, by placing, at the gates of every town, a ſufficient 
number of taylors and barbers ; the former clipped the 
coats, and the latter ſhaved the beards, of al! thoſe 
who entered; and ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit to theſe re- 
gulations, were obliged to pay a fine equal to forty 
pence of our coin. But, in a fhort time, the people 
choſe much rather to part with their beards than 
their money. The women, who greatly preferred a 
ſmooth te a rough chin, aſſiſted the czar in this refor- 
mation: to him they were obliged for heing —_—_ 
from the diſcipline of the whip, for being indulged 
with the company of the men, and for having ſmooth- 
er and more decent faces to kiſs. 

While Peter amuſed himſelf in making theſe reforma- 
tions, and while he was engaged in a bloody war a- 
gainſt Charles XII. he laid, in 1704, the foundations 
of the large city and harbour of Peterſburg, in a mo- 
raſs, where there was not before ſo much as a fin 
cottage. He laboured with his own bands in building 
the firſt houſe : no difficulties were ſufficient to abate 
his ardour : workmen were compelled to come from 
the frontiers of Aftracan, and from the coaſts of the 
Black and Caſpian Seas, to the coaſt of the Baltick. 
Upwards of an hundred thouſand men periſhed in the 
undertaking, partly by the ſevere labour they were 
obliged to undergo, and partly by the want and hard- 
ſhips to which they were expoſed ; but, notwithſtand- 
ing theſe obſtructions, the city was at laſt raiſed. The 
harbours of Archangel, of Aſtracan, and of Veronick, 
_ _ built. F Fe oh 

0 the expences of executing ſo many mighty 
jects, 2 Sea, and of 
maintaining an hundred thouſand regular troops, the 


public revenue, at that time, was only about twenty 
millions of livres. I have ſeen an exact account of it, in 
the poſſeſſion of a gentleman who had been an ambaſ- 
fador at Peterſburg. But the wages of the workmen 


were 
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Zer- were proportioned to the wealth of the kingdom. It 
— ought to be remembered, that the conſtruction of the 
iſh- 2 the kings of Egypt nothing but onions. 
ient repeat it again ; we have only to exert our utmoſt 
the endeavours ; we can never exert them enough. 

oe After having, as it were, created his nation, Peter 
re. thought he might take the liberty of gratifying his own 
Yty humour, by eſpouſing his miſtreſs, a miſtreſs who well 
ple © deſerved to be his wife ; and accordingly the marriage 
han was folemnized in public, in the year 1712. This la- 
d 2 dy was the famous Catharine, originally an orphan, 
* >” born in the village of Ringen, in Efonia. brought up 


by a vicar out of mere charity, married to a Livonian 
ſoldier, and taken priſoner by a party of the enemy two 


0 2 
f 4 
. 


days after her marriage. Sha was firſt a ſervant in the 

family of general Hauer, and afterwards in that of 
_— ' Menzikoff, who, from a pa -cook's boy, became a 
wy prince of the empire, and the firſt ſubject in the nation. 
— At laſt ſhe was married to Peter the Great; and, af- 
_ ter his death, became the empreſs of Ruſſia. a dignity 
gle to which her great virtues and abilities gave her a juſt 


claim. She ſoftened the ferocity of her huſband's man- 
ners to a very conſiderable degree; and ſaved many 
more backs from the knout, and many more heads 
from the ax, than ever general Le Fort had been able 
to do. The people loved her, they revered her. A Ger- 
man baron, a maſter of horſe to an abbe de Fulde, 
would have diſdained to have married Catharine ; but 
Peter thought, that with him merit did not need to be 
ſet off by a genealogy of thirty-two deſcents. Princes 
are apt to believe, that there is no grandeur but what 
they confer ; and that with them all men are equal. 
Certain it is, birth makes no more difference between 
one man and another than between an ais whoſe fire 
carried dung, and an aſs whoſe father carried relics. 
Education makes a great difference, talents make a 
* and fortune the greateſt of all. Catharine 
a received, from her curate of Eſtonia, an education 
; as good, at leaſt, as any lady of Moſcow, or Archan- 
: gel; and the was born with greater abilities, and with 
a more exalted foul, She had managed the family of 
. genera 
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perſons, as to command ſeveral thouſand. 

The czarowitz Alexis, ſon to the czar, who, like 
bim, had married a ſlave, and, like him, had privately 
quitted Muſcovy, had not the ſame ſucceſs in his two 
undertakings. even loſt his life in an ill-judged at- 
7 y the example of his father. This was one 
of the moſt ing acts of ſeverity that ever ſoverei 
exerciſed : but what reflects great honour upon ho 
memory of the empreſs Catharine, ſhe had no hand in 
the untimely fate of this prince, who was ſprung from 
another bed, and who bated every thing that his fa- 
loved; Catharine was never accuſed of having act- 
the cruel ſtep- mother. The great crime of the 
ppy Alexis was, that he was too much a Ruſſian, 
and that he diſapproved of all the noble and illuſtrious 
things which his father had done for the glory and 
emolument of the nation. One day, as he heard ſome 
Muſcovites complain of the hard labour they were 


obliged to endure in building Peterſburg, © Take com- 
fort, faid he, the city ſhall not ſtand long“ When he 


was not troubled ; and ſo many medicines, joined to 
great quantities of brandy, at once impaired his health 
and altered his temper. He diſcovered at firſt an incli- 
nation to learning ; he underſtood etry and hiſto. 
ry, and had learned the German language; but he 
neither loved war, nor would he ſtudy the art of it; 
and this was the fault with which his father chiefly re- 

d him. He had been married in 1711, to the 
princeſs of Wolfenbuttle, ſiſter to the Empreſs, the 
wife of Charies IV. This marriage proved very un- 
happy ; the company of the princeſs was often you: 
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; accordingly he now repaired to France. 
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„„ , and for the careſſes of 
one Afrofina, a Finland girl, tall, handſome, and a- 


greeable. Some e pretend that the princeſs died 
of grief, if, A ever be the occaſion of 
death ; and that afterwards the czarowitz married 
Afrofina privately, in 1716, juſt at the time when the 
em 
wi 


reſs Catharine brought him a brother; 4 preſent 
which he could willingly have di 
The diſguſt between the father and ſou became eve- 
day more inveterate, till at laft, in 1716, Peter 
Grad to difinherit the prince, and the latter de- 
clared his intention of taking the monkiſh habit. 
In 1717, the czar reſumed his travels, as well from 
political views, as from the motive of curiofity ; and 
Had his fon 


deen inclined to revolt, had he in reality ſecured a par- 


8 ty in his intereſt, this was the time to 
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ther; aſter having, with 


carry his ſcheme 
into execution ; but, inſtead of continuing in Ruſſia 
and gathering partiſans, he went to travel like his ſa- 
great difficulty, collected a 
few thouſand ducats, which he privately borrowed. 
He now threw himſelf into the arms of the emperor 
Charles IV. the brother-in-law of his deceaſed wife. 
For ſome time he lived incognito at Vienna; from thence 
he went to Naples, where he remained almoſt a year, 
without eitker the czar, or any one in Ruſſia, knowing 
where he was. 

While the ſon lay thus concealed, the father was at 
Paris, where he was treated with all the reſpect and 
deference which he had met with in other countries, and 
with a politeneſs which he could find no where but in 
France. If he went to ſee a manufacture, and was 
charmed with any particular piece of work, he was 
fure, next day, to receive it in a preſent. He went to 
dine with the duke d' Antin, at — where the 
firſt thing preſented to his view was his own picture at 
full length, with the ſame dreſs which he wore. When 
he went to ſee the royal collection of medals, the mint- 
ers ſtruck ſeveral medals of every kind before him, and 
preſented them to him with great politeneſs ; at laſt 
they ſtruck one, which they purpoſely let fall at his 

| feet, 
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feet, and left him to pick it up; on this he ſaw himſelf 
engraved in a very elegant manner, with theſe words, 
PETER The Gxrtar. The reverſe was a Fame, 
with this inſcription, Fires acquirit eundo ; an allegory 
equally juſt and flattering to a prince, who really in- 
creaſed his knowledge by his travels. 

Upon ſeeing the tomb of cardinal de Richelieu, and 
the ſtatue of that t miniſter, worthy of the perſon- 
age whom it repreſents, Peter diſcovered one of thoſe 
violent tranſports,” and expreſſed one of thoſe noble ſen- 
timents, which none but great ſouls are capable of 
feeling. He mounted the tomb, and embracing the 
ſtatue, © Great ſtateſman, ſaid he, why was you not 
born in my time ; I would have given you one half of 
my empire, to teach me to govern the other.” A gen- 
tleman, poſſeſſed of leſs enthuſiaſm than the czar, up- 
on hearing the explanation of _ words, which were 
originally unced in the Ruſſian language, obſerv- 
— ifhe had given him one hal of ©, he would 
not have been long able to preſerve the other.” 

The czar, after having traverſed France, where 
every thing diſpoſes the mind to gentleneſs and clemen- 
cy, returned to his own country, and there reſumed 
al his former ſeverity. Having prevailed upon his fon 
to leave Naples and repair to Per „the youn 
rince was conducted from thence to Moſcow, — 
ought into the preſence of his father, who immedi- 
ately deprived him of his right of ſucceſſion, and made 
him fign a ſolemn deed of renunciation, about the latter 
end i- , .— 1718, in conſideration of which he pro- 
miſed to grant him his life. f 

It was not however improbable, that ſuch an act 
might one day be reverſed ; in order, therefore, to 
ſtrengthen it the more, Peter, forgetting his paternal 
character, and conſidering himſelf only as the founder 
of an empire, which his- ſon perhaps might replunge 
into barbarity, cauſed a proceſs to be openly com- 
menced againſt this unhappy prince, touching ſome re- 
ſervations he was ſuppoſed to have made in the act of 
renunciation, which bad been extorted from hun. 

n 


convoked; theſe reverend jud 


Old Teſtament, thoſe who curſed th | 
Y ther were worthy of death: that, indeed, David had 


XZ his ſon when 
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bly of biſhops, abbots, and profeſſors, was 
An ny = founk, that, in the 
their father and mo- 


ed his ſon Abſolam, who had revolted againſt 
im ; but that God had never pardoned him. Such 


2 ir opinion, without coming to any concluſion ; 
n. if they had ſigned a 
Warrant for his execution. Alexis had never curſed 
his father; he had never revolted like Abſalom ; he 
had never lain publicly with the king's concubines ; he 
© had travelled indeed without the king's commiſſion, and 


he had writ ſome letters to his friends, in which he had 


only expreſſed his hopes that they would, one day, re- 
2 him in Ruſſia. But, notwithſtanding thoſe fa- 
vourable circumſtances, of the hundred and twenty- 
*four ſecular judges who fat on his trial, there was not 
one that did not vote for his death; and ſuch of them 


as could not write cauſed their names to be _ by 
others. A report has been ſpread abroad in Europe, 


and it has been often committed to writing, that the 


czar cauſed to be tranſlated, from the Spaniſh into the 


{Ruſſian language, the criminal proceſs againſt Don 
Carlos, that unfortunate prince and heir of a great 
kingdom, whom his father Philip IT. threw into priſon, 
where he miſerably ended his days: but the truth is, 
= there never was any proceſs commenced againſt Don 


Carlos ; nor was the manner of his death, whether na- 


= tural or violent, ever m_ known. Beſides, Peter, of 
all princes the moſt de 

* dents, What is certain is, that the ſon died in his bed 
the day after the trial, and Peter had then at Moſcow 
one of the beſt furniſhed apothecaries ſh 

It is probable, however, that the death of prince Alex- 
is, the heir of the moſt extenſive empire in the univerſe, 
and unanimouſly condemned by thoſe who were now his 
- father's ſubjects, and who, had he lived, would have 
one day become his, _—_— be owing to the terrible 
| 0 


potic, needed not any prece- 


in Europe. 


ſhock which a ſentence fo fatal and unprecedented muſt 


have given to his conſtitution. The father went to ſee 
juſt vpon 8 6 


Vor. 
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faid to have ſhed ſome tears. Infelix, utcumgue ferent 
ea fata nepoter. But notwithſtanding his tears, the 

wheels were covered with the broken fimbs of his ſon's 

friends. Heeven beheaded his own brother-in-law, the 

count Lapuchin, brother to his wife Ottokeſa Lapu- 

chin, whom he had divorced, and uncle to prince Alex- 

is, whoſe confeſſor likewiſe loſt his head. If the Ruſſi- 

ans have been civilized, it muſt be confeſſed they have 

paid dearly for their politeneſs. 

The remaining part of the czar's life was ſpent in the 
proſecution of thoſe great deſigns, and of thoſe noble 
ſchemes and projects, which to efface the me- 
mory of his cruelties, which, after all, perhaps, were 
abſolutely neceſſary. He frequently made ſpeeches to 
his court and council: in one of theſe he told them, 
that he had facrifced his fon to the welfare and ſafety of 
his dominions. | 

After the glorious peace which he at laſt concluded 
with Sweden, in 1721, by which he obtained the whole 
of Livonia, Eftonia, and Ingermania, and the half of 
Carelia and Vibourg, the ſtates of Ruſſia beſtowed up- 
on him the name of Great, of Father of his Country, 
and of Emperor. The ſtates were repreſented by 
ſenate, who ſolemnly conferred theſe titles upon him in 
preſence of the count de Kinſki, miniſter of the empe- 
ror ; of Mr. de Campredon, envoy of France, and the 
ambaſſadors of Pruſſia and Holland. The Eur 
princes have been gradually accuſtomed to give this ti- 
tle of emperor to the Ruſſian ſovereign ; but this digni- 

does not hinder the French ambaſſador from taking 
the right hand of thoſe of Ruſſia upon all occaſions. - 

The Ruſſians ought undoubtedly to regard Peter as 
the greateſt of men. From the coaſts of the Baltic Sea 
to the frontiers of China, he is a hero: but ought he to 
be conſidered in the fame light among us? Is he com- 
parable to our Condes, or our Villars, in valour, or to 
an infinite number of our cotemporaries, in knowledge, 
in genius, and in morals? No: but he was a king, and 
a king badly educated ; and he performed what, per- 
haps, a thouſand ſovereigns in his fituation would never 
have accompliſhed. He was poſſeſſed of that — 


* 
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of mind, which raiſes a man above all kinds of preju- 
dice, as well with regard to the paſt asthe preſent. He 
was an architect who built with brick, and who, in a- 
ny other country, would have built with marble. Had 
he rei in France, he would have carried the arts, 
from the condition in which they now are, to the high- 
eſt degree of perfection. His having five and twen 
large ſhips on the Baltick Sea was an object of admi- 
ration: in our ports he would have had two hun- 
dred. 

From a view of what he has done at Peterſburg, one 


b may eaſily judge what he would have done at Paris. 
What ſurpriſes me the moſt, is, the little reaſon there 
Was to hope that ſuch a man as Peter the Great ſhould 


ever have ariſen at Moſcow. It was as all the men who 
have ever inhabited Ruſſia is to one, that a genius, fo 
different from the general character of their nation, 
would never be beſtowed upon any Ruſſian ; and it was 


ſtill farther, as ſixteen million, the number of the Ruſ- 


fians at preſent, is to one, that this genius would not 


> fall to the lot of the czar in particular. But, notwith- 
'* ſtanding theſe improbabilities, the thing has actually 


happened. A prodigious number of fayourable circum- 
ſtances muſt have concurred ; an infinite ſeries of ages 


who invented the plough, or him to whom we are in- 


I debted for the art of weaving. The Ruſſians now-a- 


days are not ſurpriſed at their rapid progreſs ; in leſs 
than fifty years they have become ſo familiarly acquaint- 
ed with all the arts, that one would imagine they had 
been in poſſeſſion of them for a much greater length of 
time. There are ſtill vaſt tracts of land in Africa that 
require the reforming hand of a Peter the Great! ſuch 
a one may happen to come in ſome millions of years ; 
ing is too late in coming, 
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PIECES relating to the His rok of 
CrarLtes XII. King of Swepen. 


LETTER to Mareſchal ScuvuLtEeMBuRG, General 
of the VeneTiAans®. 


SIR, 

Received by a courier of the French ambaſſador, the 
journal of your campaign in 1703 and 1704, with 
which your excellency as been pleaſed to honour 
me. Allow me, Sir, to apply to you what an ancient 
writer ſaid of Czfar ; Eodem animo ſcripfit quo bellavit. 
You muſt expect, Sir, that fo great a favour will make 
me extremely ſelfiſh, and will expoſe you to freſh re- 
queſts. I beg you would communicate to me whatever 
can give me any light into the particulars of the war of 
Charles XII. Ihave the honour to fend you a journal of 
that king's campaigns ; a king worthy of having-fought 
with you. This journal reaches to the battle of Pulto- 
wa incluſive. It is the work of a Swediſh officer, call- 
ed Mr. Alderfeld, who appears to be extremely well 
informed, and as accurate as it is poſſible to be on a 
ſubject of this nature. It is not a hiſtory ; far from it; 
but it contains excellent materials for the compoſition of 
a hiſtory ; and I flatter myſelf I ſhall, be able to cor- 
rect mine in many particulars by the memoirs of this 
officer. 

Beſides, Sir, I muſt own to you, it was with particu- 
tar pleaſure I found in theſe memoirs a variety of circum- 
ſtances that tally exactly with the informations from 
which I compiled my hiftory. I, who doubt of every 
thing, and elpecially of anecdotes, began to condemn 
myſelf touching a number of facts which I had advanc- 
ed. For inftance, I could no longer believe that Mr. 
de Guiſcard, the French ambaſſador, was on board the 
ſhip of Charles XII. in the expedition to Copenhagen. 
began to repent of ng that the cardinal pri- 
mate, Who bad fo great a in detkroning king Au- 

guſtus, 


® Dated at the Hague, Sept. 15, 1740. 
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ſtus, ſecretly oppoſed the election of king Staniſlaus. 
was almoſt aſhamed of having affirmed that the duke 
of Marlborough, when he went to have a conference 
with Charles XII. addreſſed himſelf to baron de Gorts 
before he ſaw count Piper. Mr. de la Motraye had 
cenſured me for all theſe fats, with a confidence which, 
I imagined, could proceed from nothing but better in- 
formation; notwithſtanding which, they are all confirm- 
ed by the memoirs of Mr. Alderfeld. 

In theſe memoirs I find that the king of Sweden, a- 
greeable to what I had faid, ſometimes eat with king 
Auguſtus, whom he had dethroned, and that he always 
gave him the right hand. In them I find, that the kings 
Auguſtus and Staniſlaus met at the court of the latter, 
and faluted each other without exchanging a word: 
there, likewiſe, mention is made of the extraordinary 


© viſit which Charles paid to Auguſtus at Dreſden, upon 


leaving his dominions. There, even, the witticiſm of 


baron Stralheim is quoted word for word, in the fame 


manner as I have related it. 

In the preface to Mr. Alderfeld's book, the editcr 
talks in the following ſtrain : 

„With regard to Mr. de la Motraye, who hath of- 
ficiouſly taken upon him to criticize Mr. de Voltaire, 
the peruſal of theſe memoirs will only ſerve to confound 
him, and make him ſenſible of his own errors, which 
are much more numerous than thoſe he imputes to his 
adverſary.” 

True it is, Sir, and I plainly perceive it by this jour- 
nal, I have been miſtaken with regard to the minute 
circumſtances of ſeveral military tranſactions. I have, 
indeed, aſcertained the exact number of the Swediſh 
and Muſcovite troops at the famous battle of Narva ; 
but on many other occaſions I have fallen into miſtakes. 
Time, you know, is the parent of truth ; which, after 
all, I am afraid we have but little reaſon to hope that 
ever we ſhall be able fully to diſcover You will ſee, 
Sir, that Mr. Alderfeld does not agree with you con- 
—_— ſome points relating to your admirable paſſage 
over the Oder ; but I will believe the German general, 

who muſt neceſſarily have known all the particulars of 


C-3 this 
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this paſſage, much rather than the Swediſh officer, 


who could not poſſibly know any more than a few of 


them 


this officer, I intend to correct my hiſtory. I likewiſe 
expect an extract of a hiſtory of Charles XII writ- 
ten 3 Swediſh by Mr. Norberg, chaplain to that mo- 
narch. 

Indeed, I am much afraid that the chaplain has ſome- 
times viewed matters with others eyes than the miniſ- 
ters, who have furniſhed me with materials. I ſhall 
eſteem him, to be ſure, for his zeal in defending the ho- 
nour of his maſter: but I, who never was chaplain to 
the ny nor to the czar ; I, whoſe fole ambition is to 
= the truth, will always acknowledge, that the in- 

exible obſtinacy of Charles XII. at Bender, his reſolu- 
tion of lying fix months in bed, and many of his mea- 
ſures after the unhappy battle of Pultowa, appear to me 
more extraordinary than heroic. 

If there is any poſſibility of rendering hiſtory uſeful, 
it is only, in my opinion, by pointing out the good and 
ill which kings have done to mankind. I think for in- 
ſtance, that if Charles XII. after having ſubdued Den- 
mark, beat the Ruſſians, depoſed his enemy Auguſtus, 
and eſtabliſhed the new king on the throne of Poland, 


had granted peace to the czar, who begged it of him; 


had he returned home the conqueror and peace-maker 
of the North, and employed his attention in encourag- 
ing the arts and commerce in his country, he would then 
indeed have been truly a great man, inſtead of being but 
a great warrior, — 6. laſt by a prince whom 


he deſpiſed. It were to be wiſhed, for the happineſs 


of the world, that Peter the Great had been ſometimes 
leſs cruel, and Charles XII. leſs wedded to his own 


opinion. 

I tly prefer to both theſe ſovereigns, a prince 
Wed nn fn as the chief — who never 
has recourſe to war but through abſolute neceſſity, who 
loves peace becauſe he loves mankind, who encourages 
all the arts, and who, in one word, though a king, 
endeavours to act like a philoſopher. Such, * 

05 


By the memoirs of your excellency, and by thoſe of I 
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hero; nor think that it is only a creature of the * 
nation. This hero actually exiſts in the perſon of a 
young king, whoſe fame will ſoon reach even to your 
ts; you will then ſee whether or not I am deceived : 
deſerves ſuch generals as you. To write the hiſtory 
of ſuch kings is a pleaſing taſk; for then we write 
the hiſtory of human happineſs. 

But if you carefully examine this journal of Mr. Al- 
derfeld, you will find in it little elſe, but that, on Mon- 
day the third of April, there were ſo many thouſand 
men butchered in fuch a field : that, on Tueſday, whole 
villages were reduced to aſhes, and the women, claſp- 
ing their little babes in their arms, were conſumed with 
them in the ſame flames: that, on Thurſday, a thou- 
ſand bombs levelled the houſes of a free and innocent 
city with the ground, for not having paid immediately 
a hundred thouſand crowns to a foreign conqueror who 
happened to paſs by its walls: and that, on Friday, 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred priſoners periſhed with cold 
and hunger. Theſe, or ſuch as theſs, are the mater 
als 2 the ſubject of his four volumes. 

Have you not frequently thought, M. Mareſchal, 
that your illuſtrious trade is more thotking than neceſ- 
fary? I fee Mr. Alderfeld ſometimes diſguiſes cruelties, 
which ought, in effect, to be forgotten, in order to 
y_—_ their ever becoming the object of imitation. 

or example, I have been credibly informed, that, at 
the battle of Frauenſtad, marſhal Renſchild cauſed 
twelve or fifteen kundred Muſcovites to be put to death 
in cold blood, fix hours after the action, tho' they beg- 
ged their lives on their knees. He alledges there were 
only fix hundred, and that they were put to death im- 
mediately after the battle. This is a circumſtance, Sir, 
of which you cannot be ignorant : you made the admi- 
rable diſpoſition of the Swediſh troops even in this un- 
happy engagement; be ſo good, then, as to tell me the 
truth, for which I have as great a regard as I have for 


_ Texpe®, with extreme impatience, the other inſtruc- 
tions with which you ſhall be pleaſed to honour me. 
Allow me to aſk your oy the march of Charles 

4 XII. 
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XII. into the Ukraine, of his retreat into Turky, and 
of the death of Patkul: you can eaſily dictate many 
things to a ſecretary, which will ſerve to throw light 
upon ſeveral truths ; a favour for which the public will 
acknowledge themſelves greatly obliged to you. You 
are bound in duty, Sir, to communicate knowledge to 
mankind, in return for the admiration which they fo 
juſtly entertain of your merit, Iam, with the greateſt 
reſpect and eſteem, and with the moſt fincere withes for 
the preſervation of a life, of which you have frequently 
been fo prodigal, 
Sir, your Excellency's moſt humble 
and moſt obedient Servant, V. 


P. S. Juſt as I had finiſhed my letter, I was inform- 
- ed, that a French tranſlation of the hiſtory of Charles 
XII. written in Swediſh by Mr. Notberg, has been 
printed at the Hague. This will be a new pallet®, in 
which I ſhall dip the pencils with which I muſt retouch 
my picture. 
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LETTER to Mr. NORBERG, Chaplain to 
CuARLESs XII. king of Sw ZD EN, and Author of a 
hiſtory of that Monarch. | 

ERMIT me, Sir, after having taken the trouble 1 
to read that part of your . of Charles XII. V 
which is already publiſhed, to addreſs to you ſome juſt x 


complaints, both with regard to your manner of treat- 1 
ing that hiſtory, and the freedom which, in your pre- ? 
face, you pre to uſe with thoſe who have treated 1 
it before you. þ 

I love : 


® This pallet could not anſwer the purpoſe. It is well known 
that the hiſtory of Charles XII. by Mr. Norberg, is no more, to 
the year 170g, than a confuſed collection of facts ill related; 
— 1709, thag a copy of the hiſtory compoſed by Mr. de 
Voltaire. 


t 
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I love the truth; but the old proverb, All 
« truths ought not to be told,” relates chiefly to inſig- 
nificant truths. Be pleaſed to recollect that 2 
the preface to the hiſtory of Mr. de Voltaire. 

« hiſtory of a prince, ſays he, is not all that he ever did, 
« but only what he did worthy of being tranſmitted to 
« poſterity.” 

here — ſome readers, perhaps, who will be glad 
to ſee the catechiſm which Charles XII. was taught, 
and will take great pleaſure * in being informed, that 
in 1693, doctor Peter Rudbekius conferred the degree 
of doctor upon the maſters of arts Aquinus, Samuel 
Virenius, egius, Herlandus, Stukius, and upon 
other perſonages, extremely reſpectable, no doubt, 


> but who had very little concern in the battles, the tri- 


umphs, and defeats of your hero. 

Perhaps it is a matter of great importance to Europe, 
to know that the chapel of the caſtle of Stockholm, 
which was burnt about fifty years ago, ſtood in the new 
aile, on the north fide ; — that there were in it two 
pictures of the intendant Kloker, which are now in the 
church of St. Nicholas; that the ſeats were covered 
with blue on days of public ſervice ; that ſome of them 
were of oak, and others of walnut-tree + ; and that, in- 
ſtead of large luſtres, there were ſmall flat candle-ſticks, 
which did not fail to produce a very happy effect; that 
there were there to be ſeen four figures of plaiſter of 
Paris, and that the pavement was black and white. 

We will further believe g, that it is a thing of great 
conſequence to be well informed, that there was no baſe 
gold in the canopy which ſerved at the coronation of 
Charles XII. to 3 what were the dimenſions of it ; 
whether the church was hung with read or blue cloth ; 
and what was the height of the benches. All this may 
have its weight with thoſe who want to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of every the moſt minute concern 
of princes. 

| After 


2 of Charles XII. dy Norderg, page 9. Huſſen'? 
ion. 
Þ Page 21. 1 Page 31, 32. 
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After the tedious detail of theſe mighty matters, 
tell us at what hour Charles XII. was crowned ; but 
you do not tell us why he was crowned before the age 
preſcribed by law ; why the queen-mother was deprived 
of the regency ; how the famous Piper gained the con- 
fidence of the king ; what was the ſtrength of Sweden at 
that time, what the number of its people, who were 
its allies, and what its government, its wants, and re- 
ſources. 

You have given us a part of the military journal of 
Mr. Alderfeld ; but a journal, Sir, is no more a hiſtory 


than materials are a houſe. Allow me to tell you, a 


hiſtory does not conſiſt in parti petty facts, in 
producing manifeſtos, replies, and rejoinders. This is 
not the manner in which Quintus Curtius compoſed the 
hiſtory of A'exander, or in which Livy and Tacitus wrote 
the Roman hiſtory. There are a thouſand journaliſts ; 
but hardly have we two or three modern hiſtorians. We 
could wiſh that thoſe who prepare the colours would 
give them to ſome painter in order to form a picture. 
You cannot be ignorant, Sir, that Mr. de Voltaire 
had publiſhed this declaration which your tranſlator re- 


love the truth and have no other aim nor inter- 
eſt than to know it. Thoſe paſſages in my hiſtory of 
Charles XII. in which I ſhall find myſelf to have been 
miſtaken, ſhall be altered. It is natural to think that 
Mr. Norberg, a Swede; and an eye-witneſs, ſhould be 
better informed than I, who am a r f I ſhall 
corre& my hiftory by his memoirs, and do it with 
pleaſure.” 


You ſee, Sir, with what politeneſs Mr. de Voltaire 
mentioned your name, and with what deference he ex- 
peed your performance, though he had received me- 
moirs for the compilation of his own from the hands of 
ſeveral ambaſſadors, with whom it. would appear you 
had little connection, and even from the hands of more 


To 


than one ſovereign. 


* Huſſon's edition, 4to page 13. 


Ma. NOR BERG. 35 

To this French politeneſs, Sir, you reply in a man- 
ner that favours — of a Gothic taſte. ; 

You fay, in your preface *, that the hiſtory publiſh- 
ed by Mr. de oltaire is not worth the pains of tranſlat- 
ing; though, in fat, it hath been tranſlated into al- 
moſt all the European languages, and hath 
eight editions at London, in an Engliſh dreſs. You 
there add very politely,. that a Puffendorf would have 
treated him as he did Varillas, as an arch har. 

In order to prove this charitable 12 you tak 
care to mark on the margin of your all the capital 
errors into which he has fallen. 

Vou r obſerve, that major- general Stuart 
did not receive a flight wound in the ſhoulder, as the 
French author, after a German writer, raſhly affirms, 
but only a pretty ſevere contufion. You cannot deny 
that Mr. de Voltaire has faithfully related the battle 
of Narya, which in his book at leaſt forms an intereſt- 
ing deſcription. You muſt certainly know, that he is 
the only writer who has dared to affirm that Charles 
XII. fought the battle of Narva with no more than 
eight thouſand men. All the other hiſtorians give him 
twenty thouſand : they ſay what is probable ; but Mr. 
de Voltaire is the firſt that has told the truth in this im- 

rtant article. Nevertheleſs, you call him an arch 
iar, becauſe he faid that a ſuit of red laced cloaths was 
brought to general Liewen, at the fiege of Thorn ; and 
you magnify this enormous error, by poſitively afferting 
that the lace was not upon a red ground. 

But what name will fuit you, Sir, you who ſo laviſh- 
ly beſtow, about matters of ſuch mighty conſequence, 
the genteel appellation of arch liar, aot only upon a man 
who is extremely fond of the truth, but like wiſe upon 
all the other hiſtorians who have writ the hiſtory of 
Charles XII. what name, Sir, will ſuit you, after the 
copy you give of the fignior's letter to that mo- 
narch ? Here follows the beginning of the letter. 0 
* e 


® Page 13. 


that of the Hegira ? 
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« We Sultan Baſha, to king Charles XII. by the 


6 of God king of Sweden and of the 
40 th, &c.“ 
How could 


you, Sir, who have been among the 
Turks, and who ſeemed to have learned from them not 
to be very nice in the choice of words, how could 
you be ignorant of their ſtile? What Turkiſh emperor 
ever deſigned himſelf Sultan Baſha?” What letter 
of the divan ever began in this manner? What prince 
ever wrote that he would ſend plenipotentiaries, the 
firſt opportunity, in order to learn the particulars of a 
battle ? what letter of the grand fignior ever concluded 
with this expreſſion, © To the protection of God?“ 
In- fine, when did you ever ſee an expreſs from Con- 
2 dated in the year of the creation, and not in 

he iman of the auguſt ſultan, 
who ſhall write the hiſtory of that great emperor and 
his ſublime viziers, may well give you many oppro- 
brious appellations, if the Turkiſh politeneſs admits of 
luch rufticity. 

Does it then become you, Sir, after the production 
of ſuch a piece as this, which would offend that fame 
Mr. Baron Puffendorf, to exclaim againſt a lie about a 
red coat ? 

Beſides, are you a zealous advocate for the truth, 
when you conceal the cruelties exerciſed by the cham- 
ber of liquidations under Charles XI. when, in ſpeaking 
of Patkul, you pretend to forget that he defended: the 
rights of the Livonians, who had committed them to 
his charge; of thoſe ſame Livonians who now live hap- 
pily under the mild government of the illuſtrious Semi- 
ramis of the North? This, Sir, is not barely to betray 
the truth ; it is to betray the cauſe of mankind ; it is to 


tail in your duty to your illuſtrious country, which is an 


enemy to oppreſſion. 

Cerle then in your compilation, to beſtow your Van- 
dalic and Gothic epithets upon thoſe who write hiſtory : 
ceaſe o wiſume to yourſelf a right of employing that 


— barbarous pedantry which you impute to Puffen- 
dorf. | | 
Do 
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Mr. NORBERG. 37 
Do you know, Sir, that Puffendorf is an author ſome- 


times as incorrect as he is faſhionable? do you know 


he is read, becauſe he is only one of the kind that 
— tolerable in his time ? do you know that thoſe whom 
you call arch liars, would bluſh if they did not under- 
ſtand the hiſtory of the world better than your Puffen- 
dorf? do you know that Mr. de la Martiniere corrected 
more than a thouſand errors in the laſt edition of that 
book ? 

Let us open this book at a venture, which is ſo uni- 

verſally known. I light upon the article of the popes. 


He fays, in hooking of Julius II. That he left be- 
+ hind him, as well as | 
' Nevertheleſs the Italians revere the memory of Julius 


u 
Alexander VI. a bad name.“ 


II. They confider him as a great man, who, after 
having prefided in four conclaves, and commanded ar- 
mies, purſued, even to his grave, the glorious ſcheme 
he formed of chacing the barbarians from Italy. 
He was a lover of the arts; he laid the foundation of 
that church, which is the wonder of the univerſe ; he 
encouraged po__ ſculpture, and architecture, and, 
at the fame time, he rekindled the extinguiſhed valour 
of the Romans. The Italians deſpiſe, and with good 


reaſon too, the ridiculous manner in which the greateſt 


part of foreigners write the hiſtory of the popes. We 
ought to be capable to diſtinguiſh the pontiff from the 
ſovereign : we ought to be capable, though born at 
Stockholm, to entertain a high opinion of the popes. 
we ought to remember the ſaying of the great count de 
Medicis, viz. © That kingdoms are not governed with 
pater- noſters.“ In a word, a hiftorian ſhould be a man 
of no country, and of no party. 

If we again open baron Puffendorf's book, we ſhall 
find it aſſerted, in the article of Mary queen of England, 
daughter of Henry VIII.“ That ſhe could not be re- 
cognized as his legitimate daughter without the autho- 
rity of the pope.” What a croud of errors in theſe few 
words! the had been recognized by the parliament . 
and beſides, what. need had ſhe of the aſſiſtance of 
Rome, in order to confirm her legitimation, fince it ne- 


ver 
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38 LETTER to, &c. 
ver had been either the intereſt or the intention of the 
Romiſh church to annul the marriage of her mother ? 
In reading the article of Charles V. I find that, be- 
fore the year 1516, Charles had always in his eye his 


famous maxim, ne plas ultra: but he was then but fif- 4 


teen years of age ; and that motto was not compoſed till 
a long time after. 
we, on account of theſe errors, pronounce Puf- 
fendorf to be an arch liar ? no: we will rather acknow- 
ledge that, in ſuch an extenſive work, a few miſtakes 
are excuſable; and we would entreat you, Sir, to be 
more accurate than heis ; more thoroughly acquainted 
than you yet ſeem to be with the ſtile of the Turks, 
more polite with the French; in a word, to be more 
juſt and judicious in the choice of the faQts you relate. 
— —ů— — with which the art of 
printing been attended, this is one inconvenience, 
that crouds of ſcandalous 


wretched performances, 
current in the North, in the 

wines are fold there for Burgundy and Champaign. 
The former are read, and the latter are drank, often 
with the ſame want of taſte; but men of real knowledge 
will always deſpiſe what France rejects. 

You quote, Sir, ſome yoo which are altogether 
unworthy the notice of the chaplain of Charles XII. 
Your tranſlator, Mr. Walmoth, hath honeftly informed 
us, in his notes, that ſome of theſe are ſuch wretched 
and obſcure fatires, that any gentleman would be a- 
ſhamed to cite them. 

The duties of an hiſtorian are many and various. 
Allow me to remind you of two of them, which are of 
ſome conſequence ; theſe are, never to rail, and never 
to be tedious. For the firſtI can eafily excuſe you, be- 
cauſe your book will be the leſs read ; but for the laſt I 
cannot poſſibly forgive you, becauſe I have been ob- 
liged to read it. other reſpects, Sir, I am with all 


1 your moſt humble, and moſt obedient 
ant, | 
The 
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is the foundation of all knowledge. This maxim 


4 1122 let us remember, according to Ariſtotle, 


n a 
\ $5 x j 


ought to be attended to by all thoſe who read hiſtory, 
7 y ancient hiſtory. What an infinite num- 
ber of abſurd facts ] what a confuſed heap of incohe- 
rent fables that ſhock the common ſenſe of mankind! 
of theſe do not believe a fingle ſyllable. There were 
kings, conſuls, and decemvirs at Rome; the Romans 
Carthage ; Czfar vanquiſhed Pompey ; all 

this is true. But when you are told that Caftor and 


x Pollux fought for that people; that a veſtal ſet a loaded 


ip afloat by the touch of her girdle; that a gulph 
— ſhut up by Curtius throwing himſelf into it; do 
not believe one word of it. You every where read of 


prodigies, of predictions accomplifhed, of miraculous 
| ns raed ic the cemghe of AÆſculapius; do not 
* believea word of them. But a hundred witneſſes have 


fi the verbal proceſs of theſe miracles engraved on 
— — braſs ; and the temples were filled with vota- 
ries who atteſted theſe cures. That there have been 
knaves and fools who have atteſted what they never faw ; 
that there have been devotees who have made preſents 
to the prieſt of Eſculapius when their children have 
been cured of a rheumatiſm ; this you may believe : 
but with regard to the — Eirulagies, do not 
believe a word of them. 

But the Egyptian prieſts were all ſorcerers, and 
Herodotus res their profound ſkill in witchcraft : 
do not believe one word of what Herodotus tells you. 

With me every thing that is prodigious is incredible. 
But ought I ro extend my incredulity to thoſe matters, 
which, though. within the ordinary courſe of human 
affairs, are nevertheleſs deſtitute of moral probability ? 

For inſtance, Plutarch aſſures us that Cæſar, com- 
py armed, threw himſelf into the ſea of Alexandria, 

ding 1 which he was unwilling to wet, in 
one hand, and ſwimming with the other. Do 
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Do not believe a word of this ſtory which Plutarch 
tells you. Rather believe Czfar himſelf, who does not 
ſpeak a word of it in his Commentaries ; and be aſſured 

t when a man throws himſelf into the ſea with ſome 

in his hand, he muſt neceſſarily wet them *. 

You will find in Quintus Curtius, that Alexander and 
his generals were ſurpriſed when they beheld the ebbing 1 2 
and flowing of the ſea, a thing which to them was © 1 
equally new and unexpected; do not believe a word ß . 
i 


It is probable enough that Alexander killed Clitus in 7 
a fit of drunkenneſs, and that he loved Epheſtion as So- 
crates loved Alcibiades ; but it is extremely improba- 
ble that the diſciple of Ariſtotle ſhould be ignorant of 
the ebbing and flowing of the ſea. There were philo- 
ſophers in his army ; it was ſufficient to have been on 
the Euphrates, at the mouth of which there were 
tides, in order to be acquainted with this phenome- 
non 1. Alexander had travelled into Africa, the coaſts 
of which are waſhed by the ocean. Is it poſſible that 
his admiral Nearchus could be ignorant of that which 
was known to every boy on the banks of the river 
Indus? Such fupid improbabilities, repeated in fo 
many authors, have too much diſcredited the veracity of 
hiſtorians. 

Father Maimbourg relates, after an hundred others, 
that two Jews promiſed the empire to Leo the Ifaurian, 
provided that when he ſhould be emperor, he would 
deſtroy images. What intereſt, pray, had ag 

ews 


This, we apprehend, is meer cavilling. If the Commen- 
taries were written on rolls of the papyrus, one dip io the ſea, 
at the firſt plunge, would do very little damage to the writing : 
but if the contents were written with a ſtylus on wax tables, 
according to the cuſtorns of the Romans, the water would have 
no effe& at all; and in that caſe, Cæſar muſt have held up his 
2 that the tablets might not oppoſe or retard his motion in 

wimmiag. 

+ Whether or not Nearchus was acquaiated with the flux and 
reflux of the ſea, which by the bye, he could not have learned 
in the ſeas of Italy and Greece; he might have been aſtoniſhed 
at the great extent of the ſhore that was left dry by the ebb of 
the ocean, in ſuch a remote country as the Eaſt Ladies. 
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a £ ing of the reader, to entertain him with fuch fables as 
theſe? 
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= courters to countermand his firſt orders. This account 
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Jews in hindering the Chriſtians from having paintings ? 
how could theſe two wretched creatures promiſe the 
empire ? is it not offering an infult to the underſtand- 


It muſt be confeſſed, that Mezerai, in his ſtiff, low, 


and unequal ſtile, intermixes with the ill-digeſted facts 
u hich he relates, many abſurdities of the — 


nature. 
At one time it is Henry V. of England, who was 
| crowned king of France at Paris, who died of the he- 
morroids for having preſumed, ſays he, to ſeat himſelf 
on the throne of our kings: at another, it is St. Mi- 


chael who appeared to Joan of Arc. 


I do not believe even eye-witneſſes, when they re- 
port things inconſiſtent with common ſenſe. The ſieur 


de Joinville, or rather he who has tranſlated his Gaulic 


hiſtory into antient French, may aſſure me, if they 
will, that the emirs of Egypt, after having aſſaſſinated 


their ſultan, offered the crown to St. Lewis, their pri- 
X ſoner : they might as well tell me that we had offered 
the crown of France to a Turk. What likelihood that 
the Mahometans ſhould ever think of chooſing for their 


ſovereign a man whom they could regard in no other 


? light than as a leader of barbarians, whom they had 


taken in battle, who neither underſtood their laws nor 
their language, and who was the capital enemy of their 


religion? 


I give no more credit to the ſieur de Joinville, when 
he tells me this tale, that when he informs me that the 
Nile overflowed at St. Remy, in the beginning of Octo- 
ber. I will likewiſe venture to call in queſtion the ſto- 
ry of the old man of the mountain, who, upon the re- 
port of a cruſade undertaken by St. Lewis, diſpatched 
two aſſaſſins to kill him at Paris; and, upon a freſh 
report of his extraordinary virtue, ſent off next day two 


hath too much the air of an Arabian fable. | 

Iwill boldly tell Mezerai, father Daniel, and all the 
hiſtorians, that I do not believe a ſtorm of rain and hail 
made Edward III. return to his right ſenſes, and pro- 
cured peace to Philip de Valois. Conquerors are = 
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. ſo devout, nor do they make peace on account 7 


rain v. 
Nothing, to be fure, is more probable than crimes ; 


yet ought they at leaſt to be well atteſted. Mezerai 
mention of more than fixty princes who have 
been poiſoned ; but this he affirms without any proof ; 


and a common report ſhould be given as no better than 
a common report. 


] will not even believe Titus Livius, when he tells 
me that the phyſician of Pyrrhus offered to poiſon his 
maſter, provided the Romans would pay him a certain 
fum of money. Hardly at that time had the Romans 
any money at all; and Pyrrhus had wherewithal to 
— the republic, had it been expoſed to ſale. 

place of firſt phyſician to Pyrrhus was probablß 
more lucrative than that of tonſul. I will not _— | 


® The greateſt minds are often actuated by the moſt caprici- 
ous motives. If we ſuppoſe that the ſoul of Edward III. was 
influenced either by the terrors of ſuperſtition, or the ſeatiments 
- of humanity, we ſhall ſee no reaſon to withold our credit 
from this incident, which is recorded by-all the hiſtorians. In 
the year 1360, Edward having invaded France, and filled that 
country with horror and devaſtation, while he was advancing at 
the head of his army, within two leagues of Chartres, he was _ 
overtaken by 3 terrible tempeſt, which he confidered as a dread- 
ful viſitation from heaven; The peals of thunder and flaſhes o 
ightning, intermingled with deluges of rain, ſmote the hearts 
his beſt warriors with diſmay : but, what made the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion upon Edward's own mind, was the havock occaſioned 
by a terrible ſhower of hail, which, in « moment, laid à thou- 

( ſand of his beſt troops, and fix times that number of horſes, dead 
=_ upon the ſpot. Deeply affected by the ſcene, he threw himſelf 
„ from his horſe, upon the ground, and ſtretching his hands to- 
wards the church at Chartres, ſoletunly vowed to God, that he 
would ſeriouly incline his mind to peace, if it could be obtained 
on equitable terms. Now we ſhould be glad to know what cir- 
curnſtaoce of this tranſaction is incredible, or even improbable ? 
We would aft Mr. de Voltaire, whether he would not have had 

1 much more reaſon to doubt the abdication of Charles V. if the 
| 8 truth of the fact was to be determined by its credibility. We 
=_ may oace for all obſerve, that nothing can be more abſurd than 
= the attempt to deduce from general canons, the motives of par- 
ticular actions, which depend upon ſuch 2 variety of weakgeſa, 
peculiarity, and caprice. | 
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7 both in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies : nor are they at all _ 
if we confider that the few were trained up to arms 
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ſuch a tory as this, until I find it indiſputably proved, 
that a firſt phyſician of one of our kings engaged to poi- 


fr 


om a Swiſs 


canton. 
Let us likewiſe ſuſpect whatever appears to be exag- 
rated. An innumerable army of Perfians checked, at 


dhe Straits of Thermopylz, by three hundred 

does not ſtagger my faith; the fituation of the ground 
X renders the adventure probable. Charles XII. with 
"® eight thouſand hardy veterans, defeated at Narva about 
® eighty thouſand armed Ruſſians ; I admire, I believe 
the ation. But when I read, that Simon de Monfort, 
with nine hundred ſoldiers , divided into three bodies, 
beat an hundred thouſand men, I then repeat. That 
I do not believe a word of it.” I am told indeed that 

it was a miracle; but is it ſo very certain that God 


performed a miracle in favour of Simon de Monfort ? 
I would call in queſtion the battle of Charles XII. at 


* Bendar, were it not ſufficiently atteſted by many eye- 


witneſſes, and did not the character of that prince ren- 
der ſuch a romantic inſtance of heroiſm extremely pro- 


bable. That ſcepticiſm which we ought to entertain 


with regard to particular fats, we ſhould likewiſe ex- 
tend to the manners of foreign nations; let us refuſe 
our belief to every hiſtorian, antient and modern, who 


1 relates things contrary to nature, and to the general 
IF charaQter of the human mind. 


All the firſt accounts of America talk of nothing but 
anthropophagi, or man-eaters ; and to read them, one 
would imagine that the Americans eat human fleſh as 
commonly as we eat mutton. The truth, when fully 
kacown, amounts only to this, that a ſmall — 


Such its as theſe were often atchieved by Europeans, 
ifivg, 
k diſct- 
pline, and their antagoniſts a rude multitude without order and 
regulation, unarmed, unſupplied with neceſſaries, unprovided 
with ſubordinate command, rafts, obſtinate, fanatic, and encum- 
bered even by the creatoela of their own aurber. 
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Perſians were eat by their conquerors, inſtead of being 
eat by the worms “. 

The new Puffendorf, as incorrect as the old one, 
ſays, that in 1 559 an Engliſhman and four women, 
having eſcaped from a ſhipwreck which they had fuf- 
fered in a voyage to Madagaſcar, landed on a defart 
iſland ; and that the Engliſhman laboured with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that in 1667, there were found on this 
ifland, which was called Pines, no leſs than twelve 
thouſand handſome Engliſh proteſtants. 

The antients, and their numerous credulous compi- 
lers among the moderns, are perpetually telling us, that 
at Babylon, the beſt regulated city in the univerſe, all 
the maids and married women proftituted themſelves 
once a year in the temple of Venus. I can eafily be- 
lieve, that, in Babylon, as in other places, a man might 
have a little pleaſure for his money; but I can never 
allow f to think, that in a city, the beſt governed 
of any that were then in the world, all the fathers and 
huſbands ſent their daughters and wives to a market of 
public proſtitution, and that this decent traffic + was 
carried on by the expreſs orders of the legiſlature. We 
every day ſee publiſhed a hundred ſtupid ſtories of the 
ſame kind, concerning the cuſtoms of the Orientals ; 
and where we have one traveller like Chardin, we have 
many thouſands like Paul Lucas. 


Such 


* If we may believe the moſt creditable hiſtorians who have 
written of America and Africa, the Caribbee Lladians feaſted on 
human fleſh, and were even fo dainty in this particular, that 
the priſoners deſtined for the market were fattened and even 
caſtrated, to render ther the more plump and delicious. AM 
the caciques in South America, and Motezuma in particular, had 
diſhes of human fleſh ſerved every day at their tables; and in 
the kingdom of Congo in Africa, human fleſh uſed to be fold 
publicly in ſhambles. 

+ Is there aoy thing more ſurpriſing ia this circumſtance, 
than in the practice of the Romans, (another polite people.) 
who lent their wives to one another occaſionally ? Is this pro- 
ſtitution more repugnant to the laws of decorum, than were 
the myſteries of the Bona Dea, or the orgies of the Bacchanali- 
ans among the Greeks, who were undoubtedly the moſt civiliz- 
ed nation in the know] world ? | 


niſtory deſerved credi 
intitled to that diſtinction. t. 
7 known, from the memoirs of Mr. Fabricius, of the 


I things in a falſe light, 1 
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Such, however, is not the hiſtory of Charles XII. 
On the contrary, I can aſſure the reader, that, if ever 
credit, this, in a particular manner, is 
I compoſed it, as is well 


Meſſrs. de Villelongue, and de Fierville, and from the 
accounts of ſeveral eye-witneſſes. But as theſe wit- 
neſſes did not ſee every thing, and ſometimes faw 

7 As been led, by their means, 
into more than one error; not indeed concerning the 


eſſential facts, but only with regard to ſome private 


anecdotes, which, however indifferent in themſelves, 
© ſerve as matter of triumph to the little critics. 

I afterwards corrected this hiſtory by the military 

© journal of Mr. Alderfeld, which is very accurate, and 

X which aſſiſted me greatly in rectifying ſome facts and 


l likewiſe peruſed the hiſtory written by Mr. Nor- 
berg, chaplain and confeſſor of Charles XII. This is a 
work very ill digeſted, and very ill wrote; it is crowd- 
ed with a variety of trifling incidents foreign to the 

ſubject; and even the grand events are rendered tri- 


IF fling, by the 1 manner of relating them. It is a 


collection of ſuch reſcripts, declarations, and manifeſ- 


does, as are uſually publiſhed in the name of kings, 
IT when they are at war. Theſe neither ſerve to point 


out the cauſes of events, nor to give us more diſtinct 


7 
ET) 
Y 


ideas of military and political tranfaQtions ; and befides, 
they are intolerably irkſome to the reader. A writer 


can, at beſt, but conſult them cccaſionally, in order to 


W derive from them a little information; in the fame 
manner as an architect makes uſe of rubbiſh in raifing 
an edifice. 
Among the public pieces, with which Norberg hath 
uterlarded his wretched hiſtory, there are ſome which 
arc even falſe and abſurd ; ſuch as the letter of Achmet, 
the Turkiſh emperor, whom this hiftorian calls ſultan 
baſha, race of God “. 


5 2 the 
This ſame Norberg makes the king of Sweden fay 


f | what that monarch never did, nor ever could ſay, in 


o See Mr, de Voltaire's letter to Mr, Norberg, 
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Diſcourſe on the His roav, &c. 
to avail myſelf in the latter editions of hi 
eſpecially in that of 1739. An hiſtorian ne- 


2242 if poſſible, to conſult both 


47 


A Discoursez on the HisToxy of CyanLes XII. 
| Prefixed to the firſt Edition. 


EW are the princes whoſe lives merit a particular 
In vain have moſt of them been the ob- 
jects of ſlander, or of flattery. Small is the number of 
thoſe whoſe memory is preſerved ; and that number 
would be ſtill more ble, were none but the 
eee to immortali 
are ſuch as have benefited mankind. Thus, while 
France endures, the affection of Lewis XII. for his 
people will ever be had in grateful remembrance. The 
— failings of Francis I. will be excuſed, for the 
of the arts and ſciences of which he was the father. 
Bleſſed 8 the en IV. who on. 
quered his kingdom as much is cl as 1 
valour. Og munificence of Lewis ; is 
tecting the arts which owed their birth to F I. 
will ever be extolled. | 


* 


It is for a very different reaſon, that the memory 
bad princes is preſerved ; like fires, plagues, and inun- 
dations, they are remembered only for the miſchief 
> . good kin 

nquerors a middle ran 
and tyrants, but are moſt akin to the latter. As — 
have a glaring reputation, we are deſirous of know in 
the minute circumſtances of their lives ; for fuch 
is the weakneſs of mankind, that they admire thoſe who 
have rendered themſelves remarkable for wickedneſs, 


and talk with greater pleafure of the deſtroyer than of 
a 


4 Diſcourſe on the His roa 
As for thoſe princes who have neither diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in peace nor in war; who have neither been 
remarkable for great virtues nor great vices ; their lives 
furniſh ſo little matter, either for imitation or inſtructi- 


on, that are not worthy of being committed to 
writing. ſo many emperors of Greece, 
Germany, and Muſcovy ; of ſo many ſultans, caliphs, 


I; ow ſow, cc. then, whe nom 
de to be recorded any where but in chronological 
tables, where they only ſerve to mark the different 


There is a vulgar among princes, as well as among 
the reſt of mankind ; yet fuch is the itch of writing, 
that no ſooner is a prince dead, than the world is filled 
with volumes under the title of memoirs and hiſtories 
of his life, and anecdotes of his courts. By theſe 
means books have been multiplied in fuch a manner, 
that were a man to live an hundred years, and to em- 
ploy them all in reading, he would not have time to 
run over what hath been publiſhed relating to the hiſto- 
ry of Europe alone, for he two laft centuries. 


This eager and unreaſonable defire of tranſmitting | 


uſeleſs ſtories to poſterity, and of fixing the attention 
of future ages upon common events, proceeds from a 
weakneſs extremely incident to thoſe who have lived 
in courts, and have unhappily been engaged in the ma- 
nagement of public affairs. the court in 
which they have lived as the moſt magnificent in the 
world ; their king as the greateſt monarch ; and the 
affairs in which have — pp BN moſt 
important that ever were tranſacted : they vainly 
imagine, that poſterity will view them in the fame 
he | 

If a prince undertakes a war, or his court is embroil- 


ed in cabals and intrigues ; if be buys the friendſhip of | 


one of his neighbours, or ſells his own to another ; if, 


after ſome victories and defeats, he at laſt makes peace 
with his enemies; his ſubjects are ſo warm and intereſt- | 


ed by the part which they themſelves have acted in 
theſe ſcenes, that they their own age as the 


ſince the creation. But 
| what 
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Cluidize princes have bons 


endeavouring to cheat one another, and have alternate · 
ly been making war and peace, they have ſigned an im- 
wenſe number of treaties, and fought as many battles ; 
they have performed glorious, and many infa- 
mous 


many 
actions. Nevertheleſs, 


ſhould all this heap of 
of them deftroy and annihilate each 


greater man of the two, are univerſally allowed 
to be the moſt illuſtrious perſons that have appeared for 
upwards of twenty centuries. The trifling pleafure, 
however, of relating extraordinary events was not our 
only motive for engaging in this work ; we flattered 
ourſelves that it might be of ſome little uſe to pri 
ſhould it ever ha to fall into their . No 
king, furely, can ſo incorrigible as, when he 
the hiſtory of Charles XII. not to be cured of the 
vain ambition of making conqueſts. Where is the 
prince that can fay, I have more courage, more vir- 
tes, more reſolution, greater ſtrength of body, great- 
er Kill in war, or better troops, than Charles XII? 
And yet, if, with all theſe advantages, and after ſo 
many victories, Charles was fo unfortunate, what 
fate may other princes „Who, with lefs capa- 
city and fewer reſources, entertain the tame am- 
The kites 1 . 

is hi is c tions of ſome 
perſons of diſtinction, who lived ſeveral years with 
Vor. X. D Charles 


To 


then wanted. In reading hiſtory, one ht al- 
ee — q 
the memoirs of cardinal de Retz, one would 
take the French for a ſet of enthuſiaſts, breathing no- 
ing but faction, madneſs, and civil diſcord. To read 
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Tuz CONTENTS. 


An Abrid t of the Hiſtory of Swzo Rx, to the 
Reign of CnARTES XI. Education of that 
Prince, and an Account of his Enemies. Character 
of the Czar Pe Tzx ATL EZ TIO WITZ. Curious Anec- 
dotes relative to that Prince and the Russ1an Na- 
tion. Muscovy, Poland, and DzxMaxx, unite 


againſt CuanLes XII. 


WEDEN and Finland make-up a kin two 
hundred leagues broad, and three hundred long. 
This country reaches from the fifty-fifth degree of 
latitude, or thereabouts, to the ſeventieth. It hes un- 
der a very ſevere climate, -which is hardly ever ſoftened 
either by the return of ſpring or of autumn. The win- 
ter ils there nine months in the year. The ſcorch- 
ing heats of the ſummer ſucceed immediately to the ex- 
cellive cold of the winter. The froft begins in the 

| 5 Us month 


54 The HISTORY 1 
month of October, without any of thoſe imperceptible 
gradations, which in other countries uſher in the ſeaſons, 
and render the alteration more a ble. Nature, in 
return, hath given to this cold climate a clear ſky and a 
pure air. e almoſt conftant heat of the fummer 3 
pm flowers and fruits in a very ſhort time. The 
ong nights of the winter are tempered by the evenin 
and morning twilights, which laſt for a greater or lei; 
time, ir proportion as the fun is nearer to, or farther | 
removed from, Sweden; and the light of the moon, un- 
obſcured by clouds, and encreafed by the reflection of 
the ſmow that covers the ground, and frequently by the 
Aurora Borealis+ makes it as convenient to travel in Swe- 
den by night as by day. For want of re, the cat- 
tle there are ſmaller than in the more ſouthern parts of 
Europe; but the men are of a large ſtature, healthful X 
from the purity of the air, and ftrong from the ſeverity 
of the climate ; they live to a great age, unleſs 
bled by the immoderate uſe of wines and ftrong liquors, 
of which the northern nations ſeem to be the more fond, 
= leſs nature hath indulged them with theſe commo- 
ties, 4 
- The Swedes are well made, ſtrong, and active, and 
capable of enduring the greateſt fatigue, want, and 
hunger. Born with a milit enius, and 42 
they are more brave than 2 having long ne- 
glected, and even at preſent but little cultivating the arts 
of commerce, which alone can fupply them with thoſe 
productions in which their country is deficient. It was 
chiefly from Sweden , they fay, (one part of which is 
ſtill called Gothland) that thoſe ſwarms of Goths iſſued 
forth, who like a deluge over-ran Europe, and * 1 


* If our author had refiefted with his uſual precifion, he 
would have perceived that s cold, barren —_ of the extent 
of Sweden, could not poffibly furniſh one h part of thoſe 
multitudes that deluged all Europe; and 2 — —_—y 
would have given him to underſtand, that the Goth: Ives 
came from is or Tartary, which was called the Offcina 
Gentium, It is now generally allowed that the Celtz, the 


Goths, the Heruli, Vandals, and Huns, were all originally 
Tartars. DE 


ſons, 
>. in 


nd a 


or idleneſs; and bei 


Spain it 5 
I den, and En nd, it means the firſt man of the repub- 
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tible 
bat vait country, which they continued for the ſpace of 
five hundred years to haraſs by their tyranny, and to 
XY ivilize by their laws. 


t from the Romans, who had uſurped the dominion of 


The northern countries were much mare lous at 


bat time than they are preſent. Religion, allowing 


the men a plurality of wies, gave them an opportunity 
of furniſhing the ſtate with more ſubjects. The wo- 
nen themſelves knew no reproach but that of fterility 
as ſtrong and as laborious as the 
en, they bore children faſter and for a longer time. 
Sweden, however, with that part of Finland which it 
Mill retains, does not contain above four millions of in- 
babitants. Tbe foi} is poor and barren ; Schonen is the 
Sealy province that bears wheat. The current coin of 
be kingdom does not exceed nine millions of livres. 
f The public bank, which is the oldeſt in Europe, was at 
eit eſtabliſhed from mere neceflity ; the copper and 
Fron, in which their payments were formerly made, be- 
Jing too heavy to be tranſported. 
preſerved its freedom without interruption to 


I the middle of the fourteenth century. During that 


long period, the form of government was more than 


3 once altered ; but all theſe alterations were in favour of 


liberty. The firſt magiſtrate was inveſted with the name 
pf king, a title which, in different countries, is attend- 


Fed wit very different degrees of power. In France and 


£ 


an abſolute monarch : in Poland, Swe- 


Y — and ſubject to ſlavery in almaſt all 


che northern countries, were admitted to a ſhare in the 
this nation, ſo jealous of its li- 


adminiſtration. | 
f About the 1 
derty, and which all plaques itſelf on having conquered 


lubjeed 


about thirteen hundred years ago, was | 
94 to 


meaſures, and diſagreeing only about the diviſion of the i 
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— — by a woman, and by a people leſs powerful 
n the 169 1 
Margaret of Valdemar, the Semiramis of the North, | 


1 
me 


and queen of Denmark and Norway, ſubdued Sweden it 


by force and ſtratagem, and united theſe three extenſive Imi 


kingdoms into one mighty monarchy. After her death, 
Sweden was rent by civil wars; it alternately threw off 
and ſubmitted to the Danith yoke ; was ſometimes go- 
verned by kings, and ſometimes by adminiftrators, 
About the year 1520, this unhappy kingdom was horri- 
bly harraffed by two tyrants: the one was Chriſtian II. 


"mM 
0 7 
* 


king of Denmark, a monſter whoſe character was en- gi 


tirely compoſed of vices, without the leaft ingredient of 
virtue: — an archbiſhop of Upſal, and primate 
of the kingdom, as barbarous as the former. Thefe 
two, by mutual agreement, cauſed the conſuls and the 
magiſtrates of Stockholm, together with ninety-four ſe- 3 
nators, to be ſeized in one day, and to be executed by 
the hand of the common hangman, under the frivolous 
thai they were excommunicated 5 pope, 
having dared to defend 2 te againſt 
the encroachments of the archbiſhop. 
While theſe two men, unanimous in their oppreſſive 
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2 domineered over Sweden with all the tyranny of 
the moſt abſolute deſporifin, and all the cruelty of the © 
moſt implacable revenge, a new and event 
he n turn wo the fate of affiie in the th 


North. 

 Guftavus Vaſa, a young man, g from the anti- 

ent kings of Sweden, aroſe from the foreſts of Dalecar- 

lia, where he had long lain concealed, and came to de- 
is country from bondage. He was one of thoſe 


nature fo 
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EF 


1 
rful 1 
aach, are conſidered only as bold in the eyes 

nen, and which his courage and perſeverance enabled 
im to iſh. Brave with circumſpection, and 
mild and gentle in a fierce and cruel age, he was 


# 
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be boldneſs to form the deſign of dethroning the tyrant. 
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great 


virtuous as it is poſſible for the leader of a party to 


Guſtarus Vaſa had been the hoſtage of Chriſtian, and 
tad been detained a priſoner contrary to the law of na- 


tions. Having found means to eſcape from priſon, he 


bad dreſſed himfelf in the habit of a peaſant, and in that 
Aiſguiſe he wandered about in the mountains and woods 
Sf Dalecartia, where he was reduced to the neceſſity of 
working in the copper-mines, at once to procure a live- 
Nihood, and to conceal himſelf from his enemies. Buri- 
d, as he was, in theſe ſubterraneous caverns, he had 


With this view he diſcovered himſelf to the peaſants, 
ho regarded him as one of thoſe ſuperior beings to 
hom the common herd of mankind are naturally inclin- 
to ſubmit. Theſe ſavage boors he ſoon improved 


1 nto hardy and warlike ſoldiers. He attacked Chriſtian 
nd the archbiſhop, beat them in ſeveral encounters, 


baniſhed them both from Sweden, and, at laſt, was 
Nuſtly choſen by the ſtates king of that country, of which 
Hardly was he eſtabliſhed on the throne, when he 


Bpadertook an enterprize ſtill more difficult than his con- 


Nueſts. The real tyrants of the ftate were the biſhops, 
ho, having engroſſed into their own hands almoſt all the 
iches of Sweden, employed their ill-got wealth in op- 


4 prefling the ſubjects, and in making war upon the king. 


is power was the more formidable, as, in the opi 

ignorant populace, it was held to be facred. 
uſtavus puniſhed the catholic religion for the crimes 
Pr ifs miniſters; and, in leſs than two years, introduced 
4 utheraniſm into Sweden, rather by the arts of policy 
Phan by the influence of authority. Having thus con- 
quered the kingdom, as himſelf was wont to ſay, from 


1 
'v 


be Danes and the clergy, he rei ha 
© | hp node 


iolute monarch to the age then died 
Ds full 
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full 


poſſeſſion of the throne, 


One of his deſcendents was that Guſtavus Adolphus, 4 
who is commonly called the great Guſtavus, - He con- 
ered Ingria, Livonia, Bremen, Verden, Wiſinar, and 


Pomerania, not to mention above an hundred places in 
Germany, which, after his death, were yielded up by 
the Swedes. He ſhook the throne of Ferdinand II. and 
protected the Lutherans in Germany, an attempt in 
which he was ſecretly aſſiſted by the = himſelf, who 
dreaded the power of the emperor much more than the 
prevalence of hereſy. He it was that by his victories 
effectually contributed to humble the houſe of Auſtria ; 
though t glory of that enterprize is uſually aſcribed to 
cardinal de Richelieu, who well knew how to procure 
bimſelf the reputation of thoſe great actions, which 
Guftavus was contented with fimply performing. He 
was — upon the point of extending the war == 
the Danube, and perhaps of dethroning the emperor, 
when he was killed, in the thirty-feventh year of his 
age, at the battle of Lutzden, which he gained over 
Walſtein, carrying along with him to his grave the name 


of Great, the lamentations of the North, and the eſteem | 3 


of his enemies. 
His da ghter Chriftina, a lady of an extraordinary 


genius, was much fonder of converſing with men of - 


learning, than of reigning over a people, whoſe know- 
ledge was entirely confined to the art of war. She be- 
came as famous for quitting the throne as her anceſtors 
had been for obtaining or ſecuring it. The proteſtants 
have loaded her memory with many injurious aſperſions, 
as if it were impoſſible for a perſon to be poſſeſſed of 


great virtues without adhering to Luther; and the pa- 1 


piſts have piqued themſelves too much on he converſa- 
tion of a woman who had nothing to recommend her 
but her tafte for philoſophy. She retired to Rome, 
where ſhe. paſſed the reſt of her days in the midft of 
thoſe arts of which ſhe was ſo paſſionately fond, and 


for the fake of which ſhe had renounced a crown at 
twenty-ſeven years of ag. 


of glory, leaving his family and religion in quiet 
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b Refore her abdication, ſhe prevailed upon the ſtates 


of Sweden to ele& her couſin, Charles Guſtavus X. fon 
us, to the count palatine, and duke of Deuz-Ponts, as her 
on- ſucceſſor. is prince added new conqueſts to thoſe 


of Guſtavus Adolphus. He preſently carried his arms 
into Poland, where he gained the famous battle of War- 
faw, which laſted for three days. He a long 
and ſucceſsful war with the Danes; be them in 
their capital; re- united Schonen to Sweden; and con- 
= firmed the duke of Holſtein in the poſſeſſion of Sleſwick, 
Nat leaſt for a time. At laft, having met with a reverſe 
of fortune, and concluded a peace with his enemies, he 
turned his ambition againſt his ſubjects, and formed the 

deſign of eſtabliſhing a deſpotic government in Sweden. 
Bat, like the t Guſtavus, be died in the thirty-ſe- 
venth year of his age, without being able to finiſh his 
project, the full accompliſhment of which was reſerved 
for his fon, Charles XI. 

Charles XI. was a warrior, like all his anceſtors, and 
more deſpotic than any of them. He aboliſhed the au- 
thority of the ſenate, which was declared to be the ſe- 
nate of the king, and not of the kingdom. He was 

= prudent, vigilant, indefatigable ; qualities that muft 
certainly have ſecured him the love of his ſubjects, had 
not his ic meaſures been more apt to excite their 
X fear than to gain their affections. 

In 1680 he married Ulrica Eleonora, daughter to 
Frederic III. king of Denmark, a princeſs eminent for 
her virtue, and worthy of ter confidence than her 
huſband was pleaſed to r in her. Of this marriage, 
on the 27th of June 1682, was born king Charles 
che moſt extraordinary man, perhaps, that ever appear- 
ed in the world. In him were united great qua- 
Fines of his anceftors ; nor had he any other fault or fail- 
ing, but he poſſeſſed all theſe virtues in too high a 

8 - This is the prince whoſe hiſtory we now pur- 
2X pole to write, and concerning whoſe perſon and actions 
we ſhall relate nothing but what is voucked by the beſt 


authority. 
book which was put into his hands was Puf- 
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1 fendorff's introduction to the hiſtory of Europe, oy 


from thence he might ire an early knowledge of 
his own rules 4 27 thoſe of his nei — 1 * 
He next learned the German language, which he con- 
-tinued to ſpeak for the future, with the ſame fluency az 
his mother-tongue. At ſeven years of age he could ma-. 
nage a horſe; and the violent exerciſes in which he de- 
lighted, and which diſcovered his martial diſpoſition, 
ſoon procured him a vigorous conſtitution, capable to 
fupport the incredible fatigues which his natural incli- 
nation always prompted him to undergo. 
Though gentle in his infancy, he betrayed an inflex- 
ible obſtinacy. The only way to influence him was to 
awaken his ſenſe of honour ; by mentioning the word 
lory, you might have obtained any thing from him. 
fe had a great averſion to the Latin tongue; but as 
foon as he heard that the kings of Poland and Denmark 
underſtood it, he learned it with great expedition, and 
retained ſo much of it, as to be 18 to ſpeak it all the 
reſt of his life. The ſame means were employed to en- 
gage him to learn the French ; but he could never be 
-perfuaded to make uſe of that tongue, not even with 
the French ambaſſadors themſelves, who underſtood no 


other. 

As ſoon as he had acquired a tolerable 2 
the Latin, kis teacher made him tranſlate Quintus Cur- 
tius ; a book for which he conceived a great liking, ra- 
ther on account of the ſubject than the ftile. The per- 
ſon who explained this author to him having aſked him 
what be thought of Alexander: © I think (faid the 
prince) I could wiſh to be like him.” ut (refumed the 

eceptor) he only lived two and thirty years.“ Ah ! 

replied he) and is not that enough when one has con- 
quered kingdoms ?” The courtiers did not fail to car- 
ry theſe anſwers to the king his father, who would of- 
ten cry out; This child will excel me, and will even 
go beyond the great Guſtavus.” One day he happened 
to be diverting himſelf in the royal apartment, in view- 
ing two plans ; the one of a town in Hungary, which 
the Turks had taken from the emperor ; the other of 
Riga the capital of Livonia, a province conquered by 
the Swedes about a century before, Under the * 
8 0 
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in Hu were written theſe words, tak- 

book of Job: The Lord hath given it to 

the Lord hath taken it from me; bleſſed be 

name of the Lord.” The young prince having read 
. . A 


Mi. | gre web een 
Wunder the plan of Riga; The Lord hath given it to 


me, and the devil fhall not take it from me “.“ 
n the moſt indifferent actions of his childhood, his un- 
Fconquerable ſpirit would frequently diſccyer ſome traces 


f thoſe heroic qualities which charaQerize great ſouls, 
nd which plainly indicated what ſort of a man he would 
one day prove. * 
= He was but eleven years of age when he loſt his mo- 
ber, who expired on the fifth of Auguſt 1693. The 
Niſeaſe of which ſhe died was ſuppoſed to be owing to 
he bad uſage ſhe had received from her huſband, and 
So her own endeayours to conceal her vexation. Char- 
es XI. had, by means of a certain court of juſtice, 
which was called the chamber of Liquidations, and 
erected by his ſole authority, deprived a great number 
df his ſubjects of their wealth. Crowds of citizens ru- 
ined by this chamber, nobility, merchants, farmers, 
ridows, and orphans, filled the ſtreets of Stockholm, 
and daily repaired to the gate of the palace to pour forth 
their — complaints. The queen ſuccoured theſe 
gunhappy people as much as lay in her power; ſhe gave 
hem her money, her jewels, her furniture, and even 


ber cloaths : and when the had no more 10 give them, 


uvith tears in her eyes ſhe threw herſelf at her huſband's 
feet, beſeeching him to have pity on his wretched ſub- 
ets. The king gravely anfwered her, Madam we 
ook you to bring us children, not to give us advice.” 


aud from that time he treated her with a ſeverity that 


Bs faid to have ſhortened her days. 
le died four years after her, on the fifteenth of April 
697, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and the thir- 
ty ſevench of his reign, ata time when the empire, Spain, 

id Holland, on the one fide, and France on the other, 


had 


® This anecdote I give from the information of two French 
ambaſſadors, who reſided at the court of Sweden, 


* 
> — 
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referred the deciſion of their quarrels to his arbi- 
tration, and when he had already concerted the terms 
of accommodation between theſe different powers. 

He left to bis fon, who was then fifteen years of age, 
= throne well eſtabliſhed and —_— abroad; ſubjetts 


poor, r — 7 


long 
y the folemn treaties of Munſter and 
NT CS 


off, E, by his laſt will the majority 

In this he favoured the ambiti- 
iga-Eleonora of Holſtein, 
of Charles X. who was appo 


affairs during the reign of her fon. 
vanced m years ; but her ambition, which was greater 
than her abilities, prompted her to entertain the pleaſ- 
ing hopes of war" war — for a long time under 
the king her grandſon. She kept him at as great a diſ- 
tance as poſſible from all concern with the affairs of ftate. 
The young prince paſſed his time either in — 
in reviewing his tr and would even 


erciſe wii them; which amuſement ſeemed only to be 
the natural effect of his youthful vivacity. He never 
betrayed any diſſatisſaction 4 to alarm the re- 

gent, 


"I 
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orders from a woman.” Piper immediately ſerzed this 
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gent, who flattered herſelf that the diſſipation of mind 
occaſioned by theſe diverſions would render him incapa- 
ble of application, and leave her in poſſefſion of the fu- 
power for a conſidera ble time. 

One day in the month of November, and in the fame 
year in which his father died, when he had been taking 
der web dawg rhe gra ey iper the counſellor 
was ſtanding by him, ſeemed to be abſorbed in a 

found reverie. © May I take the liberty (faid Piper 


pro 

to him) of aſking your majeſty what you are —— 
of ſo ſerioufly P” I am thinking (replied the prince 
that I am capable of commanding thoſe brave fellows ; 
and I don't chuſe that either they or I ſhould receive 


opportunity of making his fortune: but, conſcious that 
his own intereſt was not ſufficient for the execution of 
ſuch a dangerous enterprize, as the removal of the 
queen from the regency, and the haſtening of the king's 
majority, he propoſed the affair to count Axel Sparre, 
z man of a daring ſpirit, and fond of popularity. Him 
he cajoled with * hopes of being the king's confident. 
The count readily ſwallowed the bait, and undertook 
- management of the whole matter, _ " his la- 
urs tended to te the intere wer. 
The 2 of the go were ſoon 3 
the ſcheme, and forthwith proceeded to the execution 
of it, in order to recommend themſelves the more ef- 
93 to the king. 3 8 
went in a to propoſe it to the queen, w 

little — ach . declaration. The counſellors of 
the regency laid the matter before the ſtates- general, 
who were then aſſembled, and who were all unanimous 
in approving the propoſal. The point was carried with 
1 = ity t Trn__ 1 bs ſo that Charles 
l only to ify hi reigning, and, 

in three da G the ſtates beſtowed the government up- 
on him. The queen's power and credit fell in an inftant. 
She afterwards led a private life, which was more fuit- 
able to her age, though leſs agreeable to her humour. 
The king was crowned on the twenty-fourth of De- 
cember following. He made his entry into Stockholm 
on 
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on a ſorrel horſe ſhod with ſilver, having a ſceptre in 
his hand and a crown upon his head, amidft the accla- 
mations of a whole people, paſſionately fond of every 
novelty, and always conceiving great hopes from the 


a young prince. 


of 
7 he ceremony of the conſecration and coronation be- 


longs to the archbiſhop of Upſal. This is almoſt the 
only privilege that remains to him of the t number 
that were claimed by his predeceſſors. After having 
anointed the prince, according to cuſtom, he held the 
crown in his hand, in order to put it upon his head: 
Charles ſnatched it from him and crowned himſelf, re- 
garding the poor prelate all the while with a ſtern look. 
he people, who are always dazzled by every thing that 
has an air of grandeur and magnificence, applauded 
this action of the king. Even thoſe, who had 
- moſt ſeverely under the tyranny of the father, were fool- 
iſh enough to commend the ſon for this inſtance of 
— which was a fure pledge of their future 
; +7 as Charles was maſter of the kingdom, he 
made Piper his chief confident, entruſting him at the 
fame time with the management of public affairs, and 
giving him all the power of a prime miniſter, without 
the odium of the name. A few days after he created 
him a count, which is a dignity of great eminence in 
Sweden, and not an empty title that may be afſum- 
ed without any manner of importance, as with us in 
France. 

The beginning of the king's reign gave no very favour- 
able idea of his character. It was imagined that he 
had been more ambitious of obtaining the ſupreme pow- 
er, than worthy of poſſeſſing it. True it is, he had no 
dangerous paſſion ; but his conduct diſcovered nothing 
but the fallies of youth, and the freaks of obſtinacy. 
He ſeemed to be equally proud and lazy. The ambaſ- 
ſadors who reſided at his court, took him even for a per- 
ſon of mean capacity, and repreſented him as ſuch to 
their reſpective maſters . The Swedes entertained * 


#® This is confirmed by original letters, 
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fame opinion of him: nobody knew his real character: 
he did not _ —_— 4. — 1 — the ſtorm that 
ſuddenly aroſe in t gave II 4 
of diſplaying his great talents, which had hitherto 

concealed. | 

Three powerful princes, taking the advantage of his 
youth, conſpired his ruin Amok at the feds The 
firſt was his own couſin, Frederic IV. king of Den- 
mark: the ſecond Auguſtus, elector of Saxony and king 
of Poland : Peter the Great, czar of Muſcovy, was the 
third, and moſt dangerous. It will be ary to un- 
fold the origin of theſe wars, which produced ſuch 
great events: and to begin with Denmark. 

Of the two ſiſters of Charles XII. the eldeſt was mar- 
ried to the duke of Holſtein, a young prince of an un- 
daunted fpirit and of a gentle diſpoſition. The duke, 
oppreſſed by the kin Denmark, repaired to Stock- 
bolm with his ſpouſe, and throwing himſelf into the 
arms of the king, earneſtly implored his aſſiſtance. This 
he hoped to obtain as Charles was not only his brother- 
in-law, but was likewiſe the ſoverei Gogh who 
bore an irreconcileable hatred to the Danes. 

The ancient houſe of Holſtein, funk into that of Old- 
enburg, had been advanced by election to the throne of 
Denmark in 1449. All the kingdoms of the North were 
at that time elective ; but the kingdem of Denmark ſoon 
after became | hereditary. One of its kings, called 
Chriſtiern III. had fuch a tender affection for his brother 
Adolphus, or, at leaft, fuch a regard for his intereſt, 
as is ſeldom to be met with among princes. He was 
deſirous of inveſting him with ſovereign power, and yet 
he could not diſmember his own dominions. He there- 
fore divided with him the duchies of Holſtein- 
and Sleſwick, by an odd kind of „the ſub- 
ſtance of which was, that the deſcendents of 
ſhould ever after govern Holſtein in conjunction with 
the kings of Denmark ; that thoſe two duchies ſhould 
belong to both in common; and that the king of Den- 
mark ſhould be able to do nothing in Holſtein without 


de duke, nor the duke without the king. So ſtran 


union, of which, however, we have had - 
ew 
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few years a ſimilar inftance in the fame family, was, 
for near the ſpace of eighty years, the ſource of ' 
tual diſputes between the crown of Denmark and the 
houſe of Holſtein-Gottorp ; the kings always endea- 
vouring to oppreſs the dukes, and the dukes to render 

themſelves independent. A ſtruggle of this nature had 
coſt the laſt duke his liberty and ſovereignty, both ba 
which, however, he recovered at the conferences of th 


rederick Auguſtus, eleQor of Saxony, whom nei- 
ther the nor negotiations, 2282 
lignac, nor the great qualities of the prince of Conti, 
his competitor for the throne, had been able to prevent 
choſen king of Poland about two years be- 
ince ſtill leſs remarkable for his incredible 
than for his bravery and try of 
"tO Henan — 24 
any in N was prince 
nerous or munificent, or beſtowed his favours 
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Poles, and the Swedes, had ſeverally diſputed the poſ- 


ſeſſion of it. The Swedes had carried 2 from all the 
he reſt about an hundred years ago; and it had been for- 
a- peace of Oliva. 


mally ceded to them b * 
The ate king Charles XI. amidft his ſeverities to his 
ſubjects in general, had not ſpared the Livonians. He 
th bad tripped them of their privileges, and of part of 
of their eftates. Patkul, who unhappily hath ſince be- 
g- come famous for his tragical death, was deputed by 
*X- IF the nobility of Livonia to carry to the throne the com- 
des plaints of the province. He addrefſed his maſter in a 
— h, reſpectful indeed, but bold, and full of that 
ne — eloquence, which calamity, when joined to 
ce courage, neyer fail to inſpire. But kings too ſrequent- 
he ly con theſe public addreſſes as no more than vain 
m, ceremonies, which it is cuſtomary to ſuifer, without 
ity paying them any regard. Charles XI. however, who 
ſe- could play the hypocrite extremely well, when he 
he was not hurried away by the violence of his 
— firuck Patkul on the ſhoulder; You have 
for your country, (ſaid he) like a brave man, 
1 ou for it; go on.” Notwithſtanding, in 
a few days after, he cauſed him to be declared guilty of 
high treaſon, and as ſuch to be condemned to death. 
Patku), who had hid himſelf, made his ; where he 
carried his reſentment with him 2 
was afterwards admitted into the Au- 
guſtus. Charles XI. was now dead; but bow s ſen» 
tence was ſtill in force, and his 2 fill — 
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lars, however of ſucceſs, he at laft found | 
hunſelf fatally inted. Every thing was ſoon got 
ready for » forden — 1 lved to make 
without having 


ed. at the ſame time, on the fide of Mut 
monarch who governed that kingdom, merits 
tion of poſterity. 

Peter Alexiowitz, czar of Ruſſia, had 
himſelf formidable 
Turks in 1697, by the reduction of Aſoph, which 
opened to him the dominion of the Black Sea. But it 
was by actions ſtill more than even his victo- 
ries, t 
or Ruſſia, cans the northern parts of Aſia and 
of Europe, from the frontiers of . 4 for 
the ſpace of fifteen hundred leagues, to the borders of 
Poland and Sweden. This immenſe country, howe- 
ver, was hardly known to Europe, before the time 
of the czar Peter. The Muſcovites were leſs civilized 
than the Mexicans, when diſcovered by Cortez: born 
the ſlaves of maſters as barbarous as themſelves, they 
were ſunk into a ſtate of the moſt profound ignorance, 
into a total want of all the arts and ſciences, and into 
fuch an inſenfibility of that want, as effectually ſup- 
preſſed exertion of induſtry. An antient law, 


The 


already made 


of death, to leave their native country without permif- 
fion of their == This law, made with a view 
to 


recourſe to the vain formalities of de-. 
Clarations of war and manifeſtoes. The ftorm thicken. © 


atten- | 


the battle he had gained over tbe 


t he aſpired to the name of Great. Muſcovy, } 


to be ſacred, forbad them, under pain i 
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in their full maturity. r of 
knowledge which they had was upon groſs 
errors; not one of them ever dreamed that the autumn 


of Muſcovy might poſſibly be the ſpring of another 
country, fituated in an e climate. is it long, 

— 22 Moſcow were going to burn the 
ſecretary of a Perſian ambaſſador, who had foretold an 
eclipſe of the ſun. did not ſo much as know the 
uſe of figures ; but in all tneir computations made uſe 
of little ſtrung upon braſs-wires. They had no 
other manner of reckoning in their compting-houſes, 
not even in the treaſury of the czar. 

Their religion was, and ftill is, that of the Greek 
church, intermixed with many ſuperſtitious rites, to 
which they are more ſtrongly attached, in proportion as 
they are the more ridiculous, and their burden the 
more intolerable, Few Muſcoviies would venture to 

eat a pi becauſe the Holy Ghoſt is painted in the 
ee ee down. They regularly obſerved four lents in 

the year; and during thoſe tunes of abſtinence, they 
never preſumed to eat either eggs or milk. God and 

St. Nicholas were the objects of their worſhip, and next 
© to them the czar and the patriarch. The authority of 

the laſt was as unbounded as the people's i 


He ſentences of death, aud inflited the 
moſt cruel puniſhments, without any poſſibility of an 


appeal from his tribunal. Twice a-year he made a 


ſolemn proceſſion on horſe-back, attended by all his 
clergy in order. The czar on foot held the bridle of 
his and the 


i 14 133 themſelves bofore 
him in the ſtreets, as the I artars do before their grand 
lama. Confeſſion was in uſe among them; but it was 
only in caſes of the greateſt crimes. In theſe abſo- 
lution was neceſſary, but not repentance. They 
thought themſelves pure in the fight of God, as ſoon 
as they received the benediction of their papas. Thus 
they paſſed, without remorſe, from con 
i murder ; and what among other Chriſtians is a reſ- 
traint from vice, with them was an encouragement to 
wickedneſs. On a faſt-day, they would not even ven- 
ture to drink milk; but on a feſtival, maſters of 1 
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common 
that fame Mr. le Fort, whom he ſent in quality of 


as 
and w 
his leiſure hours he learned ſuch parts of the mathema- 
tics as are uſeful to a prince, fortification, navigation, 
and the art of drawing plans. 
men's ſhops, and examined all their manuſaQtures : no- 
thing could eſca 


vere ſeen, for the firſt time, large 
 Baltick, and on the Black Sea and the Ocean. 
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of CHARLES Xx. 
name, us if he bad been a menial 


rdinary to the ſtates-general. 


in the yard like the other mechanics. 


He went into the work- 


his obſervation. From thence he 
over into England, where having perfected him- 
ſelf in the art of ſhip-building, he returned to Holland, 


— labour, to 
willingly ſubmitted, he again made his appearance 


in Muſcovy, with all the arts of Europe in his train. 
Artiſts of every kind followed him in abundance. Then 
Ruſſian ſhips in the 


buildings, of a regular architecture, were raiſed among 


the Raffian huts. He founded colleges, academies, 


printing-houſes, and libraries. The cities were brought 


vader a regular police. The cloaths and caftoms of 


the were 


gradually changed, though not with- 


out ſome difficulty; and the Muſcovites learned by de- 
grees the true nature of a ſocial ftate. Even their ſu- 


perſtitious rights were aboliſhed ; the dignity »* the pa- 
triarch was ſuppreſſed ; and the czar declared himſelf 
the head of the church. This laſt enterprize, which 
would have coft a prince leſs abſolute than Peter both 
his throne and his life, fucceeded almoſt without oppo- 
fiton, and infured to him the fuccefs of all his other in- 
novations | 
After having humbled an ignorant and a barbarous 
Clergy, he ventured to make a trial of ip ſtructing them, 
though, by that means, he ran the _ of 
them formidable; but he was too corſcious of his own 
er to entertain any apprehenſion from that 


e cauſed philoſophy and theology to be taught 


in the 
few 
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few 'monaſteries that till remained. True it is, this 
period in which ; 


* Y 
ture faith, ** That that which proceedeth out of the * 
mouth defileth a man, and that which entereth into it 


doth not defile him.” 


2 eser nere. 


ed in the ſervice of the ſtate, no citizen eſtabli 4 
in trade, and eſpecially no minor, was allowed to re- 
tire into a convent. 4 

Peter knew of what infinite conſequence it was to 
_ ſubjects from — 5 13 » 1 
eneſs, to hinder young peo om q 
their li , at an age 1 are xentier\ wor ul. : 
ſing of the leaſt part of their patrimony. This law. 
however, ſo plainly calculated for the general intereſt 
of mankind, is daily eluded by the induſtry of the 
monks; as if they, forſooth, were gainers by peo- 
ing their convents at the expence of their country. 
he czar not only ſubjected the church to the ſtate, * 


after the example of the Turkiſh emperors, but, what 
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Ruſſian janiſſaries, who were called Strelits, and who 
kept the czars in ſubjection. Theſe more for 
midable to their maſters than to their neighbours, con- 
ſiſted of about thirty thouſand foot, one half of which 
remained at Moſcow, while the other was ſtationed up- 
on the frontiers. The pay of a ftrelits was no more 
than four roubles a-year ; but this deficiency was am- 
ply compenſated by — — extortions. Peter at 
firſt formed a company of foreigners, among whom he 
enrolled his own name, and did not think it below him 
to begin tbe ſervice in the character of a drummer, and 
to perform the duties of that mean office; ſo much did 
the nation ſtand in need of examples ! By degrees he 
became an officer. He gradually raiſed new regnnents; 
and, at laft, finding himſelf maſter of a well-diſciplined 
army, he broke the ftrelits, who durſt not diſobey. 

The cavalry were nearly the ſame with that of Po- 
land, or France, when this laſt kingdom was no more 
than an afſemblage of fiefs. The Ruſſian gentlemen 
mounted horſe at their own expence, and fought with- 
out diſcipline, and ſometimes without any other arms 
than a ſabre or a bow, incapable of obeying, and con- 


ſequently of conquering. 

Peter the Great taught them to obey, both by the 
example he ſet them, and by the puniſhments he in- 
flited ; for he ſerved in the quality of a ſoldier and 
ſubaltern officer, and as czar he ſeverely puniſhed the 
boyards, that is, the gentlemen, who pretended that 
it was the privilege of their order not to. ſerve but by 
their own conſent. He eſtabliſhed a re body to 
ſerve the artillery, and took five hundred bells from the 
churches to found cannon. In the year 1714. he had 
thirteen thouſand braſs cannon. He likewiſe formed 
ſome troops of dragoons, a kind of militia very ſuitable 
to the genius of the Muſcovites, and to the ſize of their 
horſes, which are ſmall. In 1738 the Ruſſians had 

Vor. X. 'E — thiery 
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i of ing of a thouſand 
FZ 
He 13 the Ruſſian huſſars; and had 
even a ſchool of engi in a where, before 
kis time, no one underſtood the elements of geometry. 
He was himſelf a good engineer ; but his chief ex- 
cellence lay in his knowledge of naval affairs : he was : 
an able — a filful pilot, a good failor, an 
expert ſhip-wright, and his of theſe arts 
was the more meritorious, as he was with a great 
dread of the water. In his youth he could not paſs 
over a bridge without trembling : on all theſe occa | 
— —— 040 hg ready ern 
but of this conſtitutional weakne(She got the better 
He cauſed a beautiful harbour to be built at the 
mouth of the Tanais, near Aſoph, in which he pro- 
poſed to keep a number of gallies; and ſome time af. 
ter, thinking that theſe veſſels, ſo long, _ | 
would probably ſucceed in the Baltick, he bad upwards 
of three hundred of them built at his favourite city of 
9 He ſhewed his ſubjects the method of 
building ſhips with fir only, and taught them the art 
of navigation. He had even learned ſurgery, and, in 
a caſe of neceſſity, has been known to tap a dropſical 
perion. He was well verſed in mechanics, and inſtruct- 
ed the artiſts. f 
Indeed the revenue of the czar, when compared to 
the immenſe extent of his dominions, was very incon- 
fderable. It never amounted to four and twenty mil- 
lions of our money, reckoning the mark at about fifty 
livres, as we do to-day, though perhaps we may do 
otherwiſe to-morrow. But a man may always be ac- © 
counted rich, who has it in his power to accompliſh 7 
great undertakings. It is not ſcarcity of money 
that weakens a ſtate ; it is the want of hands, and of 
ye the fruitful and © 
notwit women are q 
the men C—— being populous. Peter 
bimſelf, in civilizing his dominions, unhappily contri- 2 
buted to their depopulation. Frequent levies in his 
wars, 
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of CHARLES MI. 75 
i unſucceſsful ; nations tranſport- 


ſavage for a long time, and even bar- 
barous in its policy ; to all theſe cauſes it is owing, that 


that are ſubject to Mu ; 
ons: in fine, it appears that, in this immenſe coun- 
try, there are not above fourteen millions of men, that 
— cate 
rance. 

While Peter was employed in changing the laws, 
the manners, the militia, ewes HE on 
try, he likewiſe reſolved to increaſe his greatneſs by en- 
2 commerce, which at once conſtitutes the 
riches of a particular ftate, and contributes to the inte- 
reſt of the world in general. He reſolved to make Ruſ- 
ſia the centre of trade between Aſia and Eur 
determined to join the Duna, the Volga, and the Ta- 
nais, by canals, of wn hoc hg e's URI 
to 2 new paſſage from the Baltick to the Euxine 
and ian Seas, and from theſe ſeas to the Northern 


The port of Archangel, frozen up for nine moaths in 
the year, and which could not be entered without mak- 
ing a long and dangerous circuit, he did not think ſuf- 
—_ commodious. From the year 1700, he had 
f a defign of building a fort upon the Baltic Sea, 
that ſhould become the magazine of the North, and of 
raiſing a city that ſhould prove the capital of his em- 
pire. 
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was already attempting to find out a north- 

age to China; and the manufactures of Pekin 

ris were deſigned to embellith his new city. 
verſts 


- 


4 long, running through marthes 
that drained, led from Moſcow to his new 
city. of theſe projects were executed by his 
own hands; and the two emprefſes, who have ſuc- 
cefſively followed him, have even improved upon his 
ſebemes, when they were practicable, and abandoned 


: 


t ſuch as it was impoſſible to accompliſh. 

was always travelling up and down his domini- 
much as his wars would allow him ; but he 
like a legiſlator and natural philoſopher, exa- 
nature every where, endeavouring to correct 
of perfect her; ſounding with his own hands the depths 
of ſeas and rivers ; repairing ſluices, viſiting docks, 
cauſing mines to be ſearched for, aſſaying metals, or- 
dering —__— to be drawn, in the execution of 
which he himſelf aſſiſted. 

- He built, a wild and uncultivated ſpot, the 
imperial city of Peterſburg, which now contains fixty 
thouſand houſes, and is the reſidence of a ſplendid 
court, where all the refined pleaſures are known and 
enjoyed. He built the harbour of Cronftad, on the 
Neva, and St. Croix, on the frontiers of Perſia ; erect- 
ed forts on the Ukraine, and in Siberia; eſtabliſhed 
offices of admiralty at Archangel, Peterſburg, Aſtra- 
can, and A ; founded arſenals, and built and en- 
dowed hoſpi All his own houſes were mean, and 
executed in a bad taſte; but he ſpared no expences in 
rendering the public buildings grand and magnificent. 
The ſciences, which in other countries have been 
the flow product of ſo many ages, were, by his care 
and -"duſt „imported into Ruſſia in full perfeQion. 

2 eſtabliſhed an academy on the plan of the famous 
ieties of Paris and London. Deliſles, the Bul- 
fingers, the Hermanus's, the Bernouilles, and the ce- 
Tebrated Wolf, a . —— — in 2 branch of 
philoſophy, were invite and brought to Peterſburg 
at a great expence. This academy Mill ſubſiſts ; * 
t 
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the Muſcovites, at length, have philoſophers of their 


own nation. 

He obliged the young nobility to travel for im- 
provement, and to bring back into Ruſha the polite- 
neſs of foreign countries; and I have ſeen ſome young 
Ruſſians who were men of genius and of knowledge. 
Thus it was that a fingle man changed the face of the 
greateſt empire in the univerſe. It is however a ſhock- 
ing reflection, that this reformer of markind ſhould 
have been deficient in that firſt of all virtues, the vir- 
tue of humanity. Brutality in his pleaſures, ſerocit 
in his manners, and cruelty in his puniſhments, fu 
lied the luſtres of ſo many virtues. He civilized his 
ſubjects, and yet himſelf remained a barbarian. He 
would ſometimes, with his own hands, execute ſen- 
tences of death upon the unhappy criminals ; and, in 
the midſt of a revel, would ſhew his dexterity in cut- 
ting off heads. 

here are princes in Africa, who, with their own 
hands, ſhed the blood of their ſubhjects; Hut theſe 
kings are always deteſted as barbarians The death 
of a fon, whom he ought ta have corrected, or at moſt 
diſinherited, would render the memory of Peter the 
objeQ of univerſal hatred, were it not that the great and 
many bleſſings he beſtowed upon his ſubjects, were al- 
1 moſt ſufficient to excuſe his cruelty to his own off- ſprinꝑ. 
4 Such was the czar Peter; and his great projects were 
J little more than in embrio when he joined the kings of 
4 Poland and Denmark againſt a child whom they all 
deſpiſed. The ſounder of the Ruſſian empire was am- 
bitious of being a conqueror ; and ſuch he thought he 
might eaſily become by the proſecution of a war, 
which, being entered into with fo much prudence, 
could not fail, he imagined, of proving advantageous 
to his ſubjects: the art of war was a new art, which it 
was neceſſary to teach his people. 
| Beſides, he wanted a port on the eaſt fide of the Bat- 
tick, to facilitate the execution of all his ſchemes. He 
wanted the province of Ingria, which lies to the north- 
eaſt of Livonia, The Swedes were in poſſeſſion of it, 
and from thence he reſolved to take it by force. His 
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had had claims upon Ingria, Eſtonia, and 
.ivonia ; and the preſent ſeemed a favourable opportu- 
nity for reviving theſe claims, which had lain buried for 
a hundred and had been cancelled by the ſancti- 
on of treaties. He therefore made a league with the 
king of Poland, to wreſt from young Charles XII. all 
the territories that are bounded by the gulph of Finland, 
the Baltic S:a, Poland, and Muſcovy. 
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A fudden and Change in the Character of 
Cnanxtes XII. at eighteen Years of Age: he un- 
dertakes a War a Denmark, Pot and, and 
Mus covv: fini the Daniss War in fix 
Weeks: oak 3, e hty 
thouſand RusS1ans 3 and then hes Bs. 

Land. A of PoLaxp, 1 Form 
of Goverment. Cuanrtes gains ſeveral Battles; 
becomes Maſter of Pol An, where he prepares to 


nominate a King. 
N this manner did t ſovereigns me- 
nace the 1 of Chef — The news of 
theſe preparations the Swedes with conſterna- 
and alarmed the council. All the great generals 
we Tundra and every thing was to be feared un- 
W who had hitherto given 
no 
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no very favourable impreſſions of his character. He 
hardly ever affifted at the council; and when he did, 
it was only to fit croſs-legged on the table, abſent, in- 
— and ſeemingly regardleſs of every thing that 
paſſed. 

The council happened to hold a deliberation in his 
prefence concerning the dangerous fituation of affairs ; 
ſome of the members propoſed to avert the ſtorm by 
negociations, when all on a ſudden Charles roſe with 
an air of gravity and aſſurance, like a man of ſuperior 
conſequence who has choſen his ſide: Gentlemen, 


ſaid he, I am reſolved never to begin an unjuſt war, 
nor ever to finiſh a juſt one but by the deſtruttion of 


my enemies. My reſolution is fixed. I will attack the 
firſt that ſhall declare againſt me; and, after having 
conquered him, I hope I ſhal! be able to ftrike terror in- 
to the reſt.” All the old counſellors were aſtoniſhed at 
this declaration, and looked at one another without dar- 
ing to reply. 8 ſurpriſed to find their king 

feſſed of ſuch noble ſentiments, and aſhamed to be 
eſs ſanguine in their expectations than he, they re- 
ceived his orders far the war with admiration. 

They were ſtill more ſurpriſed when they ſaw him 
. K 
70 moment to 1 reparations 
for the war, he entered on' a new courſe of life, from 
which he never afterwards deviated in one fingle in- 
ftance. Full of the idea of Alexander and Czfar, he 

ropoſed to imitate thoſe two conquerors in every thing 

t their vices. No longer did he indulge himſelf in 
magnificence, ſports, recreations : he reduced his 
table to the moſt rigid frugality. He had formerly 
been fond of gaiety and dreſs ; but from that time he 
Was = — — than a common ſoldier. He 
was ſuppoſed te have entertained a paſſion for a 
of his court : whether there was any E 
this ſuppoſition does not appear ; certain it is, he ever 

er renounced all commerce with women, not only 
for fear of being governed by them, but likewiſe to ſet 
an example of continence to his ſoldiers, whom he re- 
ſolved to confine within the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; perhaps 

too 
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his only reaſon for taking this reſolution was to ſubdue 
his vicious inclinations in every thing, and to add one 


— virtue more to his former ſtock; but the ter num 
10 ber have affured me, that it was to puniſh himſelf for 
4 riot he had committed, and an affront he had offered 


to a at table, even in preſence of the queen mo- 
ther. If that be true, this condemnation of his own 
conduct, and this abſtinence which he impoſed upon 
himſelf during the remainder of his life, is a ſpecies ot 
heroiſm no teh worthy of admiration *. 

He began by aſſuring the duke of Holftem, his bro- 
ther-in-law, of a ſpeedy aſſiſtance. Eight thouſand 
men were immediately into Pomerania, a province 
bordering upon Holſtein, in order to enable the duke 
to make Es. The duke indeed had 
= need of them. His dominions were already laid waſte, 
"JF the caſtle of Gottorp taken, and the city of Tonningen 
5 — by an obſtinate fiege, to which the king of 
mark was come in perſon, in order to enjoy a con- 
queſt, Which he held to be certain. This ſpark began 
to throw the empire into a flame. On the one fide the 
Saxon troops of the king of Poland, thoſe of Branden- 
burgh, Wolfenbuttle, and Heſſe Caffel, advanced to 
join the Danes. On the other, the king of Sweden's 
eight thouſand men, the troops of Hanover and Tell, 
and three Dutch regiments, came to the aſſiſtance of 
the duke. While the little country of Holſtein was 
thus the theatre of war, two ſquadrons, the one from 
England, and the other from Holland, appeared in the 
Baltick. Theſe two ftates were guarantees of the 
treaty of Altena, which the Danes had broke, and 
were eager to aſſiſt the duke of Holſtein, becauſe it 
was for the intereſt of their trade to check the growing 
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® If we may from the whole tenour of his life and 
character, he in fat no tender neſs in his nature. 
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power of the king of Denmark. They knew, that 
* ſhould 
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to do it with im- 
. This conſideration has long induced the Eng- 

and the Dutch to maintain, as much as they can, a 
balance 3 between the princes of the North. 3 
They joined the young king of Sweden, who ſeemed to 
be in danger of being cruſhed by ſuch a powerful com- 
bination of enemies, and aſſiſted him for the very fame © 
reaſon that the others attacked him; namely, becauſe *? 
they thought him incapable of defending himſelf. 1 

e was taking the diverſion of boar-hunting, when 
he received the news of the Saxons having invaded Li- 
vonia. This paſtime he enjoyed in a manner equally 2 
new and dangerous. No other weapons were uſed but 
ſharp- pointed flicks, with which the hunters defended ? 
themſelves behind a cord ftretched between two trees. 
A boar of a huge fize came ſtraight againſt the king, 
who, after a long ſtruggle, by the help of the cord ang 


Ack, levelled him with the ground. It muſt be ac- 


knowledged, that in reading of ſuch adventures as theſe, 
in conſidering the ſurpriſing ftrength of king Auguſtus, 
and reviewing the travels of the czar, we are almoſt © 
tempted to think that we live in the times of Hercules 

Charles ſet out for his firſt campaign on the eighth 
day of May, new ftile, in the year 1700, and left © 
Stockholm, whither he never returned. An innume- 
rable company of people attended him to the port of 
Carelſcroon, offering up their prayers for his ſafety, * 
bedewing the ground with their tears, and expreſſing 
their admiration of his virtue. Before he left Sweden, 
he eſtabliſhed at Stockholm a council of defence, com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſenators, who were to take care ß 
whatever concerned the navy, the army, ard the forti- 
fications of the country. The body of the ſenate were 


proviſionally to regulate every thing befides, in the in- 
texior government of the kin Having thus ſet- 


ted the adminiftration of public affairs, and freed his 
mind from every other care, he devoted himſelf intirely 


to war. His fleet conſiſted of three and forty veſſels : 
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uld that in which he failed, named the King Charles, and 
ial the largeſt ſhip that had ever been ſeen, was a ſhip of 
m- an hundred and _ Count Piper, his firſt 
g- miniſter, general id, and the count de Guiſ- 


F ambaſſador in 


a ad. a * | 
th. along with him. He joined the 

to The Daniſh fleet declined the the 
m- three combined fleets an opportunity oaching 
- 4 ſo near to Copenhagen, as to throw in- 
| to it. 


Certain it is, it was the king himſelf that firſt 


and two Dutch frigates, which were to favour the land- 
ing of the troops under cover of their cannon. 

2 en, the capital of Denmark, is ſituated in 
the ifle of in the midſt of a beautiful plain, 
having the Sound on the north-eaſt, and on the eaſt the 
Baltic, where the king of Sweden then lay. At the 
— ey movement of the veſſels, which threatened 
a deſcent, the inhabitants were ſtruck with conſterna- 
non. Alarmed at the inactivity of their own fleet, and 
the motion of the Swediſh ſhips, they looked round 
with terror, to obſerve where the ftorm would fall. 
Charles's fleet ſtopped over againſt Humblebeck, within 
ſeven miles of * In that place the Danes 


anmediately drew up their cavalry. Their foot were 


en ſed to general Renſchild to make a deſcent, to 

+ Þ Copenhagen by land, while it ſhould be blocked 

ly 2 . was ſurpriſed to receive a propo- 

e 3 

ed 

8. 

g, ik tion of five thouſand men, who lay upon 

id 3 of Sweden, and who were joined to the 

c- | 

e, 

s, 3 pa 

it . ſmall ſhallops. Among the ſhallops were ſome flat- 

es dottomed boats that carried the faſcines, the chevaux 
= de frize, and the inſtruments of the pioneers. Five 

h | hundred choſen men followed in other thallops. Laſt 

fr Þ of all came the king's men of war, with two Engliſh 
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king 
into the 2 at ads of his guards. 
French ambaſſador being always at his 


rench,) you have no quarrel with the Danes, 


go no farther, if you pleaſe,” Sir, 1 4 

= le Guiſcard, in French, the * my maſter hath 
hope you will 

not this day baniſh me from your court, which never 
before a ſo ſplendid.” © So ſaying, he gave his 
hand to the king, who leaped into the ſhallop, whither 2? 


ordered me to attend your majeſty. 


he was followed by count Pi 


r and the ambaſſador. 
They advanced under ſhelter 


the cannon of the ſhips 


that favoured the landing. The ſmall boats were fhill 7 
about three hundred paces from the ſhore. Charles, 
impatient to land, jumped into the fea, ſword in hand, 
the water reaching above his waiſt. His miniſters, the 2 
French ambaſſador, the officers and ſoldiers, immedi- 
ately followed his example, and marched up to the * 


thore, amidſt a ſhower of muſket-ſhot from the enemy. 


The king, who had never in his life before heard a diſ- 


charge of muſkets loaded with ball, aſked major Stuart, 
who ſtood next him, what meant that whiſtling which 
he heard. It is the noiſe of the muſket-balls, which 
they fire upon you,” replied the major. Very well, 
fays the king, henceforward that ſhall be my muſic.” 
At that inſtant the major received a ſhot in his ſhoulder, 
a of him fell dead at 
t 

It is uſual for troops that are attacked in their 
trenches to be beat ; becauſe the affailants have always 
an impetuofity of courage, which the defenders cannot 
have ; and beſides, to wait for the enemy in our lines 
is frequently a confeſſion of our own weakneſs, and of 
their ſuperiority. The Daniſh horſe and foot took to 
their heels, after a feeble reſiſtance. The king m—_— 
become maſter of their intrenchments, fell u 


knees to return thanks to God for the firſt gcc of 


Sir, faq | 
= French to him, in Latin, (for he would never ſpeak 4 
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thing conſpired to 
— The nine thouſand men were u 
ready to embark, and next day a favoura 
them fafe to the of their deftination. 
this paſſed within fight of the Daniſh fleet, who 
durſt not venture to advance. Copenhagen, 
wich terror, immediately ſent deputies to the king, be- 
ſeeching him not to bombard the city. He received 
them on horſeback, at the head of his regiment of 
and the ties fell upon their knees before 
im. He exacted the citinens four hundred thou- 
Okay de cnmp wich of ifdef providers, fer wine 
to fi his with a ons, for which 
he : them they ſhould be honeſtly paid. 
brought the proviſions, becauſe they durſt not di ; 
but they little expected that conquerors would co 
ſcend to pay for them ; and thoſe who brought them 
were furpriſed to find that they were generouſly and 
inſtantly paid, even by the meaneſt ſoldier in the army. 
There had long prevailed among the Swediſh troops a 
ſtrict diſcipline, which had greatly contributed to the 
fucceſs of their arms; and the king rendered it ſtill 
— No ſoldier durſt refuſe to pay for what 
he had bought, ſtill lefs to go a plundering, nor even 
ſo much as to go out of the camp. What is more, he 
would not allow his troops, after a viQtory, to ſtrip the 
bodies of the dead, until they had obtained his permiſſi- 
on; and he eaſily brought them to the obſervance of 
this injunction. Prayers were regularly faid in his 
camp twice a day; at ſeven in the morning and four in 
— 4 gran r 
, order to gi oldiers an example let 
2 His camp, which 1 
gulated than Copenhagen, had egery thing in abund- 
ance ; the peaſants chooſing much rather to fell their 
proviſions to their enemies the Swedes, than to the 
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conqueror al- 4 
and juſt upon the point of 
of his capital. He cauſed an edict to 
throughout all his dominions, promiſing 
* that ſhould take up arms inf - 

is declaration was of great weight in 
formerly free, but where all the 


mark, ; 
oblige him to come to a. ; and that he muſt either 
relative to do juſtice to ho duke of Holſtein, or fee Co- 
waſte with fire and ſword. The Dane was too 

happy in having to do with a conqueror who valued 7 
himſelf on his regard to juſtice. A congreſs was held 
in the town of T ravendal, which lies on the frontiers of 
Holſtein. The king of Sweden would not allow the ne- 
tations to be protracted by the arts of miniſters; 
— ary have the treaty finiſhed with the 
— er 4s oy + with which he had made his deſcent upon 
n effect, a peace was concluded, on the © 

fifth of Auguſt, to the advantage of the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, who was indemnified for all the expences of the 
war, and delivered from oppreſſion. The king of Swe- Z 
den, fully ſatisfied with having ſuccoured his ally, and 
humbled his enemy, would accept of nothing for him- 
ſelf. Thus Charles XII. at eig years of age, be- | 
gan and finiſhed this war in leſs than fix weeks. L 


En 


nere e 


Exactly at the fame time the king of Poland inveſted d 
Riga, the capital of Livonia ; and the czar was ad- Wt 
ing on the eaſt, at the head of near an hundred e 
thouſand men. Riga was defended by the old count 
CAlberg, 8 who, at the age of eigh- N 
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Vong refilt their importuai 
4 — rather than occaſion the leaſt 


3 to his al- 
lies, who were not greatly ſurpriſed at this ſtretch of 
complaiſance, to the real cauſe of which they were no 
W ſtrangers. 
3 only thing that Charles had now to do, towards 
che finiſhing of his firſt campaign, was to march againſt 
his rival in glory, Peter Alexowitz. He was the more 
Fexaſperated againſt him, as there were ſtill at Stock- 
JF holm three Muſcovite ambaſſadors, who had lately 
JF ſworn to the renewal of an inviolable peace. Poſſeſſed, 
be was himſelf of the moſt incorruptible integrity, 
de could not conceive how a legiſlator, like the czar, 
ſhould make a jeſt of what ought to be held fo facred. 
The young prince, whoſe ſenſe of honour was extreme- 
ly , never imagined that there could be one ſyſ- 
tem of morality for kings, and another for private per- 
ſons. The emperor of Muſcovy had juit publiſhed a 
manifeſto, which he had much better have ſuppreſſed. 
He there alledged, as the reaſon of the war, the little 
reſpect that had been ſhewn him when he went incog 
nao to Riga, and the extravagant prices his — 
fted dors had been obliged to rw proviſions. Such were 
de mighty injuries for which he ravaged Ingria, with 

tired eighty thouſand men ! 
appeared before 


zunt At the head of this t army he 
igh- | Narva, on the firſt of Odcher, 3 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ees of the pole, and Charles 
2 A was no ſooner arrived before | 

_ than be immediate t in practice what he 
had learned in his travels. 1 out his camp, 
fortified it on all fides, raiſed redoubts at certain diſtan- 
ces, and opened the trenches himſelf. He had given 
the command of his troops to the duke de Croix, a Ger- 


g 


man, and an able general, but who at that time was 
little aſſiſted by the Ruſſian officers. As for himſelf he 
had no other rank in the army than that of a private 
lieutenant. He thereby gave an example of military . 
obedience to his nobility, hitherto. unacquaintd with 
diſcipline, and accuſtomed to march at the head of ill-- 
armed flaves, without experience and without order. | 6 
There was nothing ſtrange in ſeeing him who had turn- Þ 
ed carpenter at Amſterdam, in order to procure himſelf | 
fleets, ſerve as lieutenant at Narva, to teach his ſub- 
jects the art of war. 

The Muſcovites are ſtrong and indefatigable, and | 
perhaps as courageous as the Swedes ; but it requires Bf 


time and diſcipline to render troops warlike and i — . 
_ The only Fonts bo. oy that could be depended u n. 
ſome German officers ; but t 


— very — = The reſt 2 . 
barians forced from their foreſts, and covered with the -| a 
frins of wild beaſts ; ſome armed with arrows, and others Filth, 
with clubs. Few of them had fuſees ; none of them had 1 * 
ever ſeen a 9 lar ſiege ; and there was not one good 
whole army. An hundred and fitty 
Cannon, 
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which one would have thought muſt have ſoon 


my ; -duced the little town of Narva to aſhes, were hardly 
na) ble to make a breach, while the artillery of the city 
He rowed down at every diſcharge whole ranks of the ene- 
ime BP” in their trenches. Narva was almoft without forti- 

| cations: the baron de Hoorn, who commanded there, 
Pl ad not a thouſand regular trrops ; and yet this im- 
| AC * 

; iſe army could not reduce it in ten weeks. 


It was now the fiſth of November, when the czar 
arned that the king of Sweden had croſſed the fea with 
wo hundred tranſports, and was advancing to the re- 
er of Narva. The Swedes were not above twenty 
Fhouſand _ The czar had no advantage but that 
f gumbers. Far 
e employed every art in order to cruſh him. Not con- 
eat with eighty thoufand men, he reſolved to 
I — — ſtill, and to check his at 

' ſtep. He had already given orders for the march 
F abour thirty thouſand men, who were advancing 

om Pleſkow with great expedition. He then took a 
Rep that would have rendered him contemptible, could 
=Þ legiſlator who had performed ſuch great and glorious 
ions incur that imputation. He left his camp, where 
Nis preſence was neceſſary, to go in queſt of this new ar- 
1 . which might have arrived w without 

Pim, and ſeemed by this conduct to betray his fear of 
ngaging in his entrenchments a young and unexperi- 

Er oo who might come to attack him. 

Ze that as it will, he reſolved to ſhut up Charles XII. 
Petween two armies. Nor was this all: a detachment 
ng un rhouſand men from the before Narva 
Pere poſted at a league's diſtance from the city, direct 
che king of Sweden's road: tw ſand 

Pere placed farther off, upon the ſame road; and five 
an advanced guard ; and he 


MW bouſand others 
Wult neceſſarily force his way through all theſe troops 
rfore he could reach the camp, which was fortified 
Vith a rampart and double foſle. The king of Sweden 


pd landed at Pernaw, in the gulph of Riga, with a- 
out ſixteen thouſand foot, and little more than four 
nouland horſe. From Pernaw he made a flying march 

to 


therefore from deſpiſing bis enemy, 
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right ing of the Muſcovites fill continued the fig 
had not Joſt above fix hundred men. Eig. 
thoufand Muſcovites had been killed in their intrenc 
ments; many were drowned ; many had croffed the g 
ver ; and yet there ftill remained in the camp a ſuffic 
ent number to cut off the Swedes to the laſt man. By 
the loſs of battles is not ſo much owing to the num 
of the killed, as to the timidity of thoſe who furyi; 
The king employed the ſmall remains of the day in ſei 
ing upon the enemy's artillery, He took on ol... 
. us — my =ur the cir 
w a upon ound, wraptt 
his cloak, intending, at A break, to fall upon t 
left wing of the enemy, which was not yet entire 
But at two o'clock in the morning, gener 


the gracious ion the given to the ot 
genera, and of hi hying 
ta 


of CHARL 


every 

tended too much to his own honour, 
upon the czar. His modeſty however 
muld not hinder them from ſtriking at Stockholm ſeve- 
medals to perpetuate the of theſe events. 
mong others they ſtruck one which repreſented the 
1g on one fide, ſtanding on a pedeſtal, to which were 
ained a Muſcovite, a Dane, and a Polander ; and on 
reverſe a Hercules, holding his club, and treading 
don a Cerberus, with this inſcription: Tres uns contu= 


iu. | 
Among the priſoners taken at the battle of Narva, 
re was one whoſe fate exhibited a remarkable in- 
| rr He was the 
deft ſon heir of the king of Georgia; his name 
czarafis Artſchelou. This title of czarafis, among 
Tartars, as well as in Muſcovy, fignifies prince, or 
2 of the czar; for the word czar, or tfar, ſignified 
ng among the ancient Scythians, from whom all theſe 
4 ſcended, and is not derived from the Cæſars 
me, ſo long unknown to theſe barbarians. His 
ther Mettelleſki, czar, and maſter of the moſt beauti- 
| part of the country, lying between the mountains of 
rarat and the eaſtern coaſts of the Black Sea, having 
en expelled from his kingdom by his own fubjeQs, in 
3 whe throw himſelf into eo 
t r uſcovy, than to apply to the Turks 
* His ſon, a youth of — years of 
We, followed Peter the t in his expedition againſt 
ie Swedes, and was 2 fighting by ſome Finland 
idiers, who had already ſtripped him, and were u 
ie point of killing him. Count Renſchild reſcued hi 
om their hands, ſupplied him with cloaths, and pre- 
ted him to his maſter. Charles ſent him to Stock- 
um, where the unfortunate prince died in a few years 


depart, — 


very natur 
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pion and ſtandard bearer, to deliver us from 


While the Muſcovites were thus 
at to St. Nicholas, Charles XII. thanks 
The king of Poland had reaſon to fear, that his ene- 
y victorious over the Danes and the Muſco- 
ites, W foon turn his arms againſt him. He en- 
ered re czar than ever he 
ad done before. Theſe two princes agreed upon an 
mervie ur, in order to concert their meaſures. They 
get at Birſen, a ſmall town in Lithuania, without 
WS thoſe formalities which ſerve only to retard 
a neither ſuited their ſituation nor their humour. The 
Princes of the North viſit one another with a familiarity 
hat bas not yet taken place in the more ſouthern parts 
ine Europe. Peter and Auguſtus ſpent fifteen days to- 
eber, in the enjoyment of pleaſures, which were 
een extrav z for the czar, amidſt 
is cares for the reformation of his ſubjects, could 
ever correct his dangerous propenſion to debauch- 


The king of Poland engaged to furniſh the czar with 
thouſand German troops, which were to be hired 
rom ſeveral princes, and for which the czar was to pay. 
deter, on the other hand, was to ſend fifty thouſand 
Luſſians into Poland, to learn the art of war, and 

ied to pay to Auguſtus three millions of rix dollars 
to years. This treaty, had it been carried into ex- 
ation, might have proved fatal to the king of Sweden : 
was a fure and ready method of rendering the Muſ- 


—— perhaps it was forging chains for 
part of Europe. | * 


Charles — his utmoſt endeavours to 

ent the king of Poland from reaping any benefit 

bis league. After having paſſed the winter at Narva, 

e appeared in Livonia in the neighbourhood of Riga, 

he very town which Auguſtus had es 

ie Saxon troops were poſted along river Duna, 

hic is very broad in that place: and Charles who lay 
on 
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take my word for it, 
He arrived at the oth 
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> other artillery than one diſmounted cannon. The 


the battle was obſtinate and bloody. The duke had two 
1 WF horſes 7 him: he r 1 
di. heart ing's guards ; but at length being un- 
nok- oi Agron bl cx > dodent of ent th 
de. rmy was thrown into confuſion, and no longer diſput- 
ene ¶ ed the victory. His cuiraſſiers carried him off with 
ther great difficulty, all bruiſed, and half dead, from the 
lone thickeſt of the fight, and from under the horſes' heels, 


which trampled on him. 
Immediately after this victory, the king of Swedea , 
ivanced to Mittau, the capital of Courland. All the 
owns of the duchy ſurrendered to him at diſcretion : it 
was rather a journey than a conqueſt. From thence 
ie paſſed without delay into Lithuania, uering 
herever he came: and he felt a pleaſing ſatisfaction, 
as he himſelf owned, when he entered triumphant into 
the town of Birſen, where the king of Poland and the 
ar had plotted his deſtruQtion but a few months be- 
ore 


It was in this place that he formed the defign of de- 
throning the king of Poland, by the hands of the Poles 
themſelves. One day when he was at table, full of 
we and obſerving as uftal, the ſtricteſt 
Vor. F temperance, 
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temperance, wrapped up in a profound filence, and 
ſeeming, as it were, abſorbed in the greatneſs of hi; 
conceptions, a German colonel who waited upon hin, 
faid with an audible voice, that the meals which the 
czar and the king of Poland had made in the fame place 
were ſomewhat different from thoſe of his majeſty. 
Ves, ſays the king, 2 ſhall the more eaſily 
« ſpoil their digeſtion.” ſhort, by intermixing 2 
little policy with the force of his arms, he reſolved to 
haſten the execution of this mighty project. 
Poland, a part of the ancient Sarmatia, is ſomewhat 
larger than France, but leſs populous, though it ; 
more ſo than Sweden. The inhabitants were converted 
to Chriſtianity only about ſeven hundred and fifty year; 
ago. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that the Roman la- 
guage, which never penetrated into that country, ö 
now-a-days, ſpoken in common no where but in Po- 
land; there every one ſpeaks Latin, even the very ſer. 
vants. This extenſive country is very fertile; but the 
natives are only, on that account, ſo much the leſs in- 
duftrious. The artiſts and tradeſmen in Poland, ar: 
Scotch, French, and eſpecially Jews. The laſt have, 
in this country, near three hundred ſynagogues ; and 
multiplying too faſt, and to too great numbers, they 
will in time be baniſhed from it, as they have already 
deen from Spain. They buy the corn, the cattle, and 
the commodities of the country at a low rate, diſpoſe 
of them at Dantzick, and in Germany, and fell to the 
nobles at a high price, wherewithal to gratify the only 
ſpecies of luxury which they know and love. Thus 
Poland, watered with the fineſt rivers in the world 
rich in paſtures, and in mines of falt, and covered with 
luxuriant crops, remains poor, in ſpite of its plenty; 
becauſe the people are ſlaves, and the nobles are proud 
and indolent. 

The conſtitution of Poland is the moſt perfe& mode 
of the ancient government of the Goths and Celta 
which hath been corrected or altered every where elit 
M is the only ſtate that has preſerved the name of rc 
public together with the royal dignity. 7 
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E tleman has a right to give his vote in the 
cleftion o « king, and may even be elected himſelf. 
This ineſtimable privilege is 2 with — 41 — 
cies proporti y great. throne is a always 
— to ſale; ©. pau Polander is ſeldom able to 
make the purchaſe, it has frequently been fold to 
ſtrangers. The nobility and clergy defend their liber- 
ties againſt the king, and deprive the reſt of the nation 
of theirs. The body of the people are ſlaves. Such is 
the unhappy fate of mankind, that in every country the 
greater number are, one way or other, enſlaved M4 the 
leſſer. There the peaſant ſows not for himſ-'f, but 
for his lord, to whom his perſon, his lands, and even 
the labour of his hands belong; and who can fell him, 
or cut his throat with the ſame impunity as he kills the 
beaſts in the field. Every gentleman is independent. 
He cannot be tried in a criminal cauſe but by an afſem- 
bly of the whole nation: he cannot be arreſted till once 
he is condemned; ſo that he is hardly ever puniſhed. 
There are great numbers of among them. Theſe 
engage in the ſervice of the more wealthy, receive 
wages from them, and perform the meaneſt offices. 
They rather chuſe to ſerve their equals, than to enrich 
themſelves by commerce; and, while they are dreſſing 
their maſters horſes, they give themſelves the title of 
electors of kings and deſtroyers of tyrants. _ 

To ſee a king of Poland in the pomp of royal ma- 
jeſty, one would take him to be the moſt abſolute 
prince in Europe; and yet he is the leaſt fo. The Poles 
really make with him that contract, which in other na- 
tions is only ſuppoſed to be made between the king and 
the ſubjects. "The king of Poland, even at his conſe- 
cration, and in ſwearing to the Pacta conventa, abſolves 


his fubjeRs from the oath of allegiance, ſhould he ever 
violate the laws of the republic. 9 


He nominates to all offices, and confers all honours. 
Nothing is hereditary in Poland, but the lands and rank 
of the nobility. The ſon of a palatine, or of a king. 
has no claim to the dignity of his father. But there 1s 
thus great difference betwixt the king and the republic, 
that the former cannot my any — of an office after 

2 


he 
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he has beſtowed it upon him ; whereas the latter may 


deprive him of the crown, if he tranſgreſi the laws of 
the ſtate. 


8 


+ 
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by the reſt of the nobility, which always 
parties ; a diviſion unavoidable, and even 
in . thoſe countries, that muſt needs have 


gulated in the aſ- 
are called diets. 
Theſe ftates are compoſed of the body of the ſenate, 
and of ſeveral The ſenators are the pala- 
|; : the gentlemen the deputies of 
the particular diets in each palatinate. In theſe great 
aſſemblies preſides the archbiſhop of Gneſna, primate 
of Poland, viceroy of the kingdom during an inter- 
regnum, and, next to the king. the firſt perſon in the 
ſtate. 1 2 is ſeldom any other cardinal in 
Poland ; man e giving no prece- 
dence in the ſenate a biſho 12 a car- 
dinal, would be obliged either to take his rank as ſena- 
tar, or to ＋ the ſubſtantial . — of the dignity 
he enjoys in his own country, to ſupport the yain pre- 
af a foreign honour, . 
Theſe diets, by the laws of the kingdom, muſt be 
held alternately in Poland and Lithuania, The de 
ties frequently tranſact their buſineſs ſabre in hand, like 
the ancient Sarmatians, from whom they are ſprung, 
and ſometimes too intoxicated with liquor, a vice to 
which the Sarmatians were utter ſtrangers. Every gen- 
tleman ted to the ſtates-general enjoys the — 
right which the tribunes of the people had at Rome, of 
oppaſing themſelves to the laws of the ſenate. Any 
one gentleman, who ſays, © I proteſt,” ſtops 
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4 the unanimous reſolution of all the reſt ; 
and if he quits the where the diet is held, the aſ- 
ſembly is of courſe diſſolved. 

To the diſorders ariſing from this law, they apply a 
remedy ſtill more dangerous. Poland is ſeldom without 
two factions. Unanimity in their diets being rendered 
thus impoſſible, each party forms confederacies, in 
which they decide by a plurality of voices, without an 
regard to the proteſtation of the leſſer number. 
| — condemned by the laws, but authoriſed by 
= cuſtom, are held in the king's name, though frequent- 
ly without his conſent, and even againſt his intereſt ; 
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= in much the ſame manner as the league in France made 

= uſe of the name of Henry III. to ruin him; and as the 
x rliament in England, that brought Charles I. to the 
” 5 block, began by prefixing his majeſty's name to all the 
p re ſolutions they took to deſtroy him. When the public 
+ commotions are ended, it belongs to the ral Ciets 
« either to confirm or repeal the acts of thele confedera- 


n 


cies. A diet can even cancel the acts of a former diet; 
for the fame reaſon that, in abſolute monarchies, a kin 
© WE can aboliſh the laws of his predeceſſor, or even tho 
" WW which have been made by himſelf. 
| The nobility, who make the laws of the republic, 

likewiſe conſtitute its ſtrength. They appear on horſe- 
back, completely armed, upon great emergencies, and 
are able to make up a body of an hundred thouſand 
men. This great army, which is called poſpolite, 
moves ſlowly, and is ill governed. It cannot continue 
aſſembled for any length of time, for want of proviſions 
and forage: it has neither diſcipline, ſubordination, 
nor experience; but that love of liberty by which it is 
animated will always make it formidable. 

Theſe nobles may be conquered, or diſperſed, or 
even held in 1 but they ſoon ſhake 


bk 
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forts, left he ſhould employ them leſs for their defence 
than their oppreſſion. ir country is intirely open, 
excepting two or three frontier places; ſo that if in a 
war, whether civil or foreign, they reſolve to ſuſtain a 
fiege, they are obliged to raiſe fortifications of earth, in 
a hurry, to repair the old walls that are half ruined, 
and to enlarge the ditches that are almoſt filled up ; and 
the town is commonly taken before the entrenchments 
are finiſhed. ; 

The poſpolite are not always on horſeback to defend 
their country : they never mount but by order of the 
diets, or ſometimes in imminent dangers, by the fimple 
orders of the king. 

The uſual guard of Poland is an army, which ought 
to be maintained at the expence of the republic. It is 
compoſed of two bodies, under two generals. 
The firſt body is that of Poland, and thould confift of 
thirty-fix thouſand men; the ſecond, to the number of 
twelve thouſand, is that of Lithuania, The two grand 
generals are independent of each other : though nomi- 
nated by the king, they are accountable for their con- 
duct to the republic alone, and have an unlimited power 
over their troops. The colonels are abſolute maſters of 
their regiments ; and it is their buſineſs to maintain and 
pay them as well as they can. But as they are ſeldom 
— themſelves, they ravage the country, ruin the pea- 

ts, to ſatisfy their own avidity, and that of their ſol- 
diers. The Poliſh lords appear in theſe armies with 
more magnificence than they do in the towns; and 
their tents are more elegant than their houſes. The 
cavalry, which makes up two-thirds of the army, is 
.compoſed almoſt entirely of gentlemen-; and is remark- 
able for the beauty of their horſes, and the richneſs 
of the accoutrements and harneſs. 


The e eſpecially, whom diſtinguiſh 
into huffars and pancernes, 1 ſeveral 
valets in their retinue, who lead their horſes ; thoſe are 
. furniſhed with bridles that are ornamented with = 
und nails of filyer, embroidered ſaddles, faddle-bows, 
and gilt ſtirrups, or ſtirrups made of maſſy ſilver, with 

large houſings trailing on the ground, after the manoer 
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of the Turks, whoſe magnificence the Poles endeavour 
to imitate as much as they can. 

But if the cavalry are fine and gorgeous, the infantry 
were at that time preportionably wretched, ill cloathed, 
and ill armed, without regimentals, or any thing uni- 
form. Such at leaſt was their condicion, till towards 
the year 1710: and yet theſe infantry, who reſemble 
the wandering Tartars, ſupport hunger, cold, fatigue, 
and all the hardſhips of war with ſurpriſing reſolution. 

One may ſtill diſcern in the Poliſh ſoldiers the charac- 
ter of their anceſtors, the ancient Sarmatians, the fame 
want of diſcipline, the fame fury in the aſſault, the 
fame 25 to fly and to return to the charge, and 
the ſame cruel diſpoſition to ſlaughter when they con- 

uer. 

e The king of Poland flattered himſelf at firſt, that in 
this preſſing neceſſity, theſe two bodies would ſupport 
his cauſe ; that the Poliſh poſpolite would take vp arms 
at his orders; and that theſe forces, joined to the Saxon 
ſubjects, and to his Ruſſian allies, would compoſe an 
army, before which the ſmall number of the Swedes 
would not dare to appear. But he found himſelf, al- 
moſt in an inftant, deprived of theſe ſuccours by means 
of that very eagerneſs he diſcovered to have them all at 
once. | 

Accuſtomed, in his hereditary dominions, to the 
exerciſe of abſolute power, he too fondly imagined that 
he might govern in Poland as he did in Saxony. The 
beginning of his reign raiſed malecontents. His firft 
proceedings provoked the party that had oppoſed his 
election, and alienated aloft all the reſt of the nation. 
The Poles murmured to ſee the towns filled with Saxon 
2 and their frontiers lined with Saxon troops. 

his nation, more anxious to preſerve its liberty, than 
to attack its neighbours, conſidered the war with Swe- 
den, and the irruption into Livonia, as enterprizes b 
no means . to the republic. It is very dif- 
ficult to hinder a free eagle from ſeeing their true in- 
tereſt. The Poles were ſenſible, that it this war, un- 
dertaken without their conſent, ſhould prove unſucceſ;- 
ful, their country, open on all ſides, would become a 
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prey to the king of Sweden; and that, ſhould it be 
crowned with fucceſs, they would be enſlaved by their 
own king, who being of Livonia, as well as of 
Saxony, would ſhut up Poland between theſe two ſtates. 
in this alternative, either of becoming ſhves to the 
king, whom they had elected, or of being pillaged by 
Charles XII. who was juſtly incenſed, they raiſed 1 
clamour againft the war, which they believed to be 
declared rather againſt themſelves than againſt Sweden 
They confidered the Saxons and the Muſcovites as the 
forgers of their chains ; and obſerving ſoon after that 
the king of Sweden had overcome every thing that op- 
poſed his progreſs, and was advancing with a victorious 
army into the heart of Lithuania, they loudly exclaimed 
againſt their ſovereign, and with ſo much the greater 
freedom as he was unfortunate. 

Lithuania was at that time divided into two parties, 
that of the princes of Sapieha, and that of Oginſky. 
The animoſity between theſe two factions, occaſioned 
at firſt by private quarrels, had at laſt been inflamed into 
a civil war. The king of Sweden engaged the princes 
of Sapieha in his intereſt ; and Oginſky being poorly 
ſupported by the Saxons, found his party.almoſt anni- 
hilated. e Lithuanian army, reduced by theſe trou- 
bles and the want of money to an inconſiderable number, 
was partly diſperſed by the conquerors. The few that 
{till held ont for the king of Poland were ſeparated into 
mall bodies of fugitive troops, who wandered up and 
down the country, and ſubſiſted by ſpoil. Auguſtus 
beheld nothing in Lithuania but the weakneſs of his 
own party, the hatred of his ſubjects, and an hoſtile 
army, conducted by a young king, incenſed, victori- 
ous, and implacable. 

There was indeed an army in Poland ; but inſtead of 
fix and I men, the number preſcribed by 
the law, it did not amount to eighteen thoufand ; and 
it was not only ill-paid and il-armed, but the generals 
were as yet undetermined what courſe to take. 

- Theonly reſource of the king was, to order the nobi- 
lity to follow him; but he durſt not expoſe himſelf to 


the mortification of a refuſal, which, | ing his 
«rel by diſcovering - 
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weakneſs too plainly, would of conſequence have en- 


creaſed it. 6 1 
In this ſtate of trouble and uncertainty, all the palati- 
S nates of the kingdom defired the king to call a diet; in 
the fame manner as in En during times of dan- 
r, all the bodies of the ſtate preſent addreſſes to the 
C ſovereign, entreating him to convoke a parliament. 
1A had more need of an army than a diet, in 
which the actions of kings are ſeverely canvaſſed. 
However, that he might not incenſe the nation beyond 
1 of reconciliation, he found it neceſſary to 
emble a diet ; which was accordingly appointed to 
be held at Warſaw, on the ſecond of December 1701. 
He ſoon perceived that Charles XII. had, at leaſt, as 
much power in this aſſembly as himſelf. Thoſe who 
5 WY favoured the Sapicha, the Lubomirſky and their friends, 
4 the palatine Leczinſky, treaſurer of the crown, and ef- 
'd BY pecially the partizans of the princes Sobieſky, were all 
0 ot them ſecretly attached to the king of Sweden. 
» Te moſt conſiderable of theſe partizans, and the 
) BY mok dangerous to the king of Poland, was cardinal 
4 Radjouſky, archbiſhop of Gneſna, 1 the king- 
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CITI 6 the diet. was a man full of 
artifice and cunning, and entirely under the influence of 
an ambitious woman, who was called by the Swedes 
madam Cardinaleſs, and who was inciting him on to in- 
trigue and faction. King John Sobreſky, the prede- 
ceſſor of Auguſtus, had firſt made him biſhop of War- 
mia and vice-chancellor of the kingdom. joulky, 
when no more than a biſhop, had obtained the cardi- 
nal's hat by the favour of the ſame prince. This dig- 
nity ſoon opened his way to the primacy ; and thus by 
uniting in his own perſon whatever can impoſe u : 
mankind, he was able to undertake the moſt arduous 


enter pri without incurring the leaſt danger 
After the death of John, he employed all his intereſt 
to raiſe prince James Sobieſky to the throne ; but the 


torrent of public hatred ran ſo ſtrong againſt the father, 
notwithſtanding the eminent qualities of which he was 
poſſeſſed. that it entirely excluded the fon from that 
5 dignity. 
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dignity. After this, the cardinal-primate joined his en. 
deavours with thoſe of the abbe de Polignac, the French 
ambaſſador, to procure the crown to the prince of 
Conti, who was actually elected. But the money and 
troops of Saxony defeated all his negociations. At laf 
he ſuffered himſelf to be drawn over to the party that 
crowned the elector of Saxony, and patiently waited for 
an opportunity of ſowing difſention between the ney 


king and the nation. | 
proteQor of prince 


victories of Charles XII. the 
James Sobiesky, the civil war in Lithuania, the genera 
alienation of men's minds from king Auguſtus ; all thek 
_ circumſtances made the cardinal-primate believe, that 
the time was now come when he might ſafely ſend back 
Auguſtus into Saxony, and open for king John's ſon the 
way to the throne. This prince, formerly the inno- 
cent object of the hatred of the Poles, was now become 
their darling, ever fince the time that Auguſtus had loft 
the public favour ; but he durſt not as yet entertain the 
moſt diſtant hopes of ſo great a revolution, of which, 
however, the cardinal was already laying the founda- 
At firſt he ſeemed defirous of effecting a reconciliation 
between the king and the republic; and diſpatched 
circular letters, diftated in appearance by the ſpirit of 
charity and concord; a common and well known fnare, 
in which, however, the peo e always caught. He 
wrote an affecting letter to the king of Sweden, conjur- 
ing him, in the name of that Saviour whom all Chriſti- 
ans adore, to give peace to Poland and her king. Charles 
XII. anfwered the intentions of the cardinal rather 
than his words. Mean while he remained with his vic 
torious army in the great duchy of Lithuania, declar- 
ing, that he would not diſturb the diet ; that he mad: 
war againſt Auguftus and the Saxons, and not againſt 
the Poles ; ard that, far from attacking, he came on) 
to deliver them from oppreſſion. Theſe letters and 
theſe anſwers were calculated for the public. The 
emiſſaries that were contmually going and _ be- 
tween the cardinal and count Piper, and the ſecrct 
meetings held at the prelate's. houſe, were the ſpring 
at 
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that regulated the motions of the diet. They propoſed 
to diſpatch an embaſſy to Charles XII. and unanimouſly 
required of the king, that he ſhould bring no more 
Muſcovites upon their frontiers, and that he ſend 
back his Saxon troops. 

The bad fortune of Auguſtus had already done what 
the diet demanded of him. The league, fecretly con- 
cluded with the Muſcovites at Birſen, was now become 
as uſeleſs as it had once appeared formidable. He was 
far from being able to ſend to the czar the fifty thouſand 
Germans, whom he had promiſed to raiſe in the empire. 
The czar himſelf, a dangerous neighbour to Poland, 
was in no haſte to affift a divided kingdom, from whoſe 
misforrunes he hoped to derive ſome advantage. He 
contented himſelf with ſending twenty thouſand Muſco- 
vites into Lithuania, who did more miſchief than the 
Swedes, flying every where before the conqueror, and 
ravaging the lands of the Poles; till at laſt being pur- 
ſued by the Swediſh generals, and finding no more to 
pilage, they returned in ſhoals to their own country. 

ith regard to the ſhattered remains of the Saxon army 
that was beat at Riga, Auguſtus ſent them to winter 
and recruit in Saxony; hoping by this ſacrifice, invo- 
luntary as it was, to regain the affection of the Poles, 
who were ſo highly incenſed againſt him. 

The war now was turned into intrigues. The diet 
was ſplit into almoſt as many factions as there were 
palatines. One day the intereſts of king Auguſtus pre- 
vailed ; the next they were difregarded. Every one 
called out for liberty and juſtice ; and yet no one knew 
what was liberty and juſtice. The time was ſpent in 

ate cabals and public harangues. The diet neither 

what they would be at, nor what they ought to 

do. Great companies feldom fteer the right courſe in 
times of public commotions ; becauſe the factious are 
bold, and the virtuous are commonly difkdent. The 
diet broke up in a tumultuous manner, on the 17th of 
February 1702, after having ſpent three months in 
cabals, without coming to any fixed reſolution. The 
ſenators, conſiſting of the palatines and biſhops, re- 
mained at Warſaw. The ſenate of Poland has a right 
of 


hold themſelves in readineſs at all events. made 
ſeveral regulations for quelling the commotions in Li- 
thuania, and for diminiſhing the authority of the 


„ e than that of Charles 


Auguſtus rather choſe to receive hard laws from his 
conqueror than from his ſubjects. He reſolved to ſue 
' for a peace to the king of Sweden, and to conclude a 

ſecret treaty with that monarch. This was a = Tm 

he was obliged to conceal from the ſenate, w he 
conſidered as an enemy ftill more untractable than 
Charles. As the affair was of a very delicate nature, 
he entruſted it to the counteſs of I , a Swed- 
iſh lady of high birth, to whom he was at that time at- 
tached. This is the lady whoſe brother became fo fa- 
mous by his unfortunate death, and whoſe ſon com- 
manded the French armies with ſo much glory and ſuc- 
ceſs. Celebrated as ſhe was for her wit and beauty, 
ſhe was more capable than any miniſter of —_ a 
negociation to a ha 10d. Moreover, as ſhe Rad 
an eſtate in the dominions of Charles XII. and had re- 
fided a long time at his court, ſhe had a very plauſible 
pretext for waiting upon him. Accordingly ſhe repaired 
ro the Swediſh camp in Lithuania, and immediately ap- 
plied to count Piper, who too rafhly promiſed her an 
audience of his maſter. The counteſs, among thoſe 
perfections which rendered her the moſt amiable woman 
in Europe, poſſeſſed the happy talent of ſpeaking the 

languages of ſeveral countries ſhe had never ſeen, with 
as much eaſe and propriety as if ſhe had been a native. 
She even amuſed herſelf ſometimes in writing French 

verſes, which one might have eafily miſtaken for the 

production of a perſon born at Verſailles. Thoſe which 
the compoſed on Charles XII. are not beneath the dig- 
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nity of hiſtory to mention. She introduced the heathen | 
proiing bim for his different virtues. The piece 


Enfin, chacun des Dieux diſcourant à ſa glire, 
Le plagait par avance au de Minnire ; 
Mais Venus ni Bacchus wen pas un mot. 


Tho deveſs . 
And praiſe, and promiſe him immortal fame ; 
Silent fit Bacchus and the queen of love. 


Leeren 
he king of Sweden, re 
be therefore reſolved to throw herſelf in his way, as 
Pe rode out to take the air, which he frequently did. 
Wa this attempt ſhe at laſt ſucceeded. She met him one 
Fay in a very narrow path; and, the moment ſhe ob- 
Werved him, came down from her coach. The king 
Wmade her a low bow, without ſpeaking a word to her, 
Turned about his horſe, and rode back in an inftant. 
Conn oth 


himſelf — the arms of the ſenate. 
No propoſals, which were laid before them by the 
Wpalatinate of Marienburg; the one, that they 
peave to him the diſpoſal of the republic, in which caſe 
Pe would engage to pay the ſoldiers two quarters ad- 
Pance out of own revenue ; the other, that t 
Phould allow him to bring back twelve thouſand Saxons 
nto Poland. The primate returned him an 
anſwer as ſevere as the king of Sweden's refuſal. He 
Dold the palatine of Marienburg. in the name of the 
Membly, That they had reſolved to ſend an embaſſy 
o Charles XII. and that he would not adviſe him to 
ring back any Saxons.” 
In this extremity, the king was defirous of preſerv- 


„ the royal authority. = 
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ſent one of his chamberlains to wait upon Charles, and 
to learn from him where, and in what manner, his Swed. 
iſh majeſty would be pleaſed to receive the embaſſy of 
the king his maſter, and of the republic. Unhappily 
they had forgot to aſk from the Swedes * rt for 
the chamberlain. The king of Sweden, in ad of IV= 
ing an audience, cauſed him to be thrown into — 
ſaying, That he expected to receive an embaſſy from 
the republic, and not from Auguſtus.” 

After this, Charles having left garriſons in ſome 

towns in Lithuania, advanced beyond Grodno, a city 
well known in Europe for the diets that are held there, 
but ill built, and worſe fortified. 
A few miles on the other fide of Grodno, he met the 
embaſſy of the republic, which conſiſted of five ſens 
tors. They deſired, in the firſt place, to have the ce- 
remony of their introduction properly regulated, a thing 
with which the king was utterly unacquainted. They 
demanded, that the ſenate ſhould be complimented 
with the title of Moſt Serene, and that the coaches 
the king and ſenators ſhould be ſent to meet them 
They were told in anſwer, © That the republic ſhould 
be ftiled Illuſtrious, and not Moſt Serene; that the 
king never uſed any coaches ; that he had plenty d 
oHcers in his retinue, but no ſenators; that a lieute 
nant-general ſhould be ſent to meet them; and tha 
they might come on their own horſes.” 

Charles XII. received them in his tent, with ſom: 
appearance of military grandeur. Their converſation 
was full of caution and reſerve. They ſaid they wer: 
afraid of Charles XII. and did not love Auguſtus ; bu 
that it would be a ſhame for them to take the crown. 
in obedience to the orders of a ſtranger, from the heac 
of that prince whom they had elected. Nothing ws 
finally concluded ; and Charles XII. gave them to us 
derftand, that he would ſettle all diſputes at Warſaw. 

His march was preceded by a manifeſto, which tht 
cardinal and his party ſpread over Poland in the pact 
of eight days. By this writing, Charles invited 4 
the Poles to join him in reveaging their own quatre 
and endeavoured to perſuade them that his intereſt as 

the! 
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t 
proach of the conqueror, made a deep impreſſion on 
the minds of the people. They were obliged to own 
Charles for their protector, becauſe he was reſolved to 


be ſo ; and happy was it for them, that he contented 


himſelf with this title. 
The ſenators who oppoſed Auguſtus publiſhed this 
manifeſto aloud, even in the royal preſence. The few 


who adhered to him obſerved a profound filence. At 


length, intelligence being brought that Charles was 


advancing by long marches, every one prepared to de- 


rt in a hurry. The cardinal left Warſaw the 
firſt The greateſt part fled with males» fits 
retired to their country-ſeats, there to wait the unra- 
velling of this perplexed and- intricate affair ; others 


-went to arm their friends. Nobody remained with the 


king but the ambaſſadors of the emperor and the czar, 


the pope's nuncio, and a few biſhops and — * who 
r 


were attached to his fortunes. He was forced to fly, 


though * yet decided in his favour. Before 


his departure, he haſtened to hold a council with the 
ſmall body of ſenators who ſtill repreſented the ſenate. 


| Zealous as theſe were for his intereſt, they were never- 


theleſs Poles ; they had all conceived fuch an utter aver- 
ſion to the Saxon troops, that they durſt not him 


a liberty of recalling more than fix thouſand of them 


for his defence; and they even voted that theſe fix 
thouſand ſhould be commanded by the grand general 


of Poland, and be immediately fent back upon the con- 


cluſion of a peace. The armies of the republic the 
left entirely to his diſpoſal. 2 4 
After this decree py OE ſenate, the king left Warſaw, 
too weak to reſiſt his enemies, and but little fatisfied 
even with the conduct of his friends. He immediately 
publiſhed orders for afſembling the prom and the 
two armies, which were little more than empty names. 
He had nothing to hope for in Lithuania, of which the 
Swedes were in poſſeſſion. The army of Poland, re- 
duced to an handful of men, was in want of arms and 


proviſions, 
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and had no great inclination to the war 
the nobility NG Wnt, anal 


the king, amthorized by the laws of the land, command 
every gentleman, under pain of death, to take up arms 
and w him. It was even become a problematic] 
point whether or not they __ to obey him. His 
chief dependence was eleQorate, 


form of A wholl tic, 
He 


henfions of being di 
et orders for the march of twelve 


— the Þ ith 
x diſbanded the ole city-guard, poſted guards 
own in all the convenient places, and ordered 4 in- 
habirants to deliver up their arms. Satisfied with hav- 
ing difarmed them, and unwilling to provoke them by 
any unneceffary ſeverities, he a contribution 
of no more than one hundred thoufand livres. Auguſ- 
—— 1 goop his forces at Cracow ; and was 
rp to the cardinal primate arrive a- 
aw As This man affected to maintain the de- 
corum of his character to the laſt, and to dethrone his 
king with all the appearance of the moſt reſpectful be- 
haviour. He gave him to underſtand * 


of CHARLES XVI. 
Sweden ſeemed very well inclined to come to a reaſon- 
able accommodation, and humbly begged 

wait upon that monarch. Auguſtus granted him 
he could not refuſe, that is, the liberty of hurting hi 


The — 4 — e immediately repairing to the 
ting of Sweden, before whom he had not as yet ven- 
tured to appear. He ſaw him at Praag, not far from 
Warſaw, but without any of thoſe ceremonies which 
had been obſerved in introducing the ambaſſadors of 
the republic. He found the conqueror clad in a coat 
of coarſe blue cloth, with gilt braſs buttons, jack- boots, 
and buff-ſkin gloves that reached up to his — He 
was in a room without hangings, attended by the duke 
of Holſtein, count Piper his miniſter, and ſeveral 
general officers. The king advanced a few ſteps to 
meet the cardinal ; they talked together ſtanding for 
bout a quarter of an hour; Ir 
onference, by ſaying aloud, I never give the 
Poles peace, till they have elected a new king.” The 
0 final, who expected ſuch a declaration, cauſed it 


pak - waa under of complying with the conquer · 
1 $ requ . 

Upon receiving this intelligence, the king of Poland 
plainly perceived that he muſt either loſe his crown, of 
preſerve it by a battle ; and he exerted his utmoſt ef- 
forts in order to ſucceed in the decifion of ths important 
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The two kings met on the 13th of July 1702, in x 


ſpacious plain near Cliſſau, between Warſaw and Cri. Peine 
cow, Auguſtus had near four and twenty thouſang mt 
men; Charles XII. had not above twelve thouſand, A 
The battle began by a general diſcharge of the artillery, Hun 
At the firſt volley of the Saxons, the duke of Holſten, NPelor 
who commanded the Swediſh cavalry, a young prince {W"*. 
of great courage and virtue, received a cannon-ball in he 
his reins. The king aſked if he was killed, and was aſe 
anſwered in the affirmative. He made no reply: a few been 
tears fell from his eyes: he covered his face with his . H 
bands for a moment: and then, of a ſudden, ſpurring Ie 
on his horſe with all his might, he ruſhed into the fer 
thickeſt of the enemy at the head of the guards. thig 
The king of Poland did every thing that could be Ca. 
expected from a prince who fought for his crown. Mee 
Thrice in perſon did he rally his troops, and lead WS” 
them up to the charge; but the Saxons only could to b 
be ſaid to fight for him: the Poles, who formed his Cha 
right wing, to a man, at the very beginning of wh 
the battle; ſome through fear, and others thro? dif- all 
affection. The fortune of Charles XII. carried * 
all before it; ined a complete victory. HB” 
took poſſeſſion of the enemy's camp, their colours, 7 
and artillery ; and Auguſtus's military-cheſt fell into Wy thüt 
his hands. He halted not a moment on the field d 
battle, but marched directly to Cracow, purſuing b. 
the king of Poland, who fled before him. kin 
- The citizens of Cracow were bold enough to ſhut 
the gates upon the conqueror. He cauſed them to wy 
be burſt open. The garriſon did not venture to fire — 
a ſingle gun; but were driven with whips and canes </ | 
into the caſtle, into which the king entered pell- mel — 
with them. Charles obſerving an officer of the ar che 
tillery going to fire a cannon, ran up to him and 
ſnatched the match out of his hand. command- I u 
er fell on his knees before him. Three Swediſh t. I i. 
were lodged at free quarters among the c. the 
and the town was taxed with a contribution tha 
an hundred thouſand rix-dollars, The count de an 
Steinbock, who was appointed governor of the cit) 


being 
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being informed that ſome treaſures were hid in the 
ombs of the Poliſh kings, in St. Nicholas' church at 
racow, cauſed them to be opened. Nothing was 
found there but ſome ornaments of gold and filver, 
belonging to the churches. Of theſe he took a part; 
and Charles XII. even ſent a golden cup to one of 
he Swediſh churches; an action that might have 
ziſed the Poliſh catholics againſt him, had any thing 
been able to withſtand the terror of his arms. 
He left Cracow with a determined reſolution to pur- 
ſue Auguſtus without intermiſſion. At the diſtance of 
few miles from the city, bis horſe fell and broke his 
thigh-bone. They were obliged to carry him back to 
Cracow, where he remained confined to his bed for fix 
wn veeks, in the hands of the furgeons. This accident 
ed gave Auguſtus a little reſpite. He forthwith cauſed it 
uo be ſpread abroad thro? Poland and Germany, that 
hi. WF Charles XII. was killed by the fall. This , 
- of Which gained credit for ſome time, filled the minds of 
deal men with doubt and apprehenfion. During this in- 
** terval, he aſſembled at Marienburg, and then at Lub- 
Helin, all the orders of the kingdom, which had been al- 
ur, ready convoked at Sendomir. The aſſembly was very 
io full, as few palatinates refuſed to ſend their deputies 
ae chither. He regained the affections of moſt of them by 
| preſents and promiſes, and by that affability without 
ling 
which abſolute kings cannot be beloved, nor elective 
kings maintain themſelves on the throne. The diet 
were ſoon undeceived concerning the falſe report of the 
king of Sweden's death ; but that large body was alrea- 
dy put in motion, and fuffered itſelf to be carried along 
by the impulſe it had received; all the members ſwore 
to continue faithful to their ſovereign: ſo ſubject to 
change are all great companies! Even the cardinal-pri- 
mate himſelf, who ftill pretended a regard for Auguſ- 
au, repaired to the diet of Lublin; where he kiſſed 
.de king's hands, and readily took the oath as well as 
on © other members. The ſubſtance of the oath was, 
e chat they had never attempted, nor ever would * 
ity, BY 227 thing prejudicial to the intereſt of Auguſtus. 
king the cardinal from the firſt part of 2 
oa 
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cath, and the prelate bluſhed while he ſwore to the 
laſt. The reſult of all the deliberations of this diet 
was, that the republic of Poland ſhould maintain u 
army of fifty thouſand men at their own expence, fq 
the ſervice of their ſovereign ; that they ſhould alloy 
the Swedes fix weeks time to declare whether they wen 
for peace or war; and the fame time to the princes 9 
Sapieha, the original authors of the troubles of Lithy. 
WWW 


In the mean time Charles XII. being cured of ti 
wound, overturned all their deliberations. Unalter. 
ably fixtin his refolution of forcing the Poles to dethrone 
their king with their own hands, be cauſed a new af 
ſernbly to be convoked at Warſaw, by the —_ o 
the cardinal, in oppoſition to that of Lublin. His ge 
nerals ed to him, that this negociation might 
poſſibly involved in endleſs delays, and by that 
may — rendered ineffectual; that, in the mean time, 

uſcovites were every day becoming a more equal 
match for * which he had left in Livonia and 
Ingria ; that the ſkirmiſhes which frequently happenet 
berween the Swedes and Ruſſians in theſe provinces did 
not always turn out to the advantage of the former; 
and, finally, that his own preſence might ſoon be ne 
ceſſary in thoſe ters. Charles, as ſteady in the 
tion of his ſchemes, as he was briſk and vigorow 
= 1 replied 4 *« Should it oblige me to — 

ty years, I will not depart till I have de 
the king of Poland.” 

He left the aſſembly of Warſaw to combat that 0! 
Lublin, by their 


es and writings, and to juſtify 
their proceedings by the laws of the kingdom ; laws 4. 
ways equivocal, which each y interpret according 


to their and which fucceſs alone can render i- 
conteſtable. As for himſelf, having reinforced his vic 
torious troops with fix thouſand horſe and eight thou- 
fand foot, which he bad received from Sweden, be 
marched againſt the remains of the Saxton army, which 
he bad beat at Cliſſau, and which had found time c 
rally and recruit, while his fall from his horſe had 


w at his approach, without waiting 


eneral Stenau, with two regiments, 
pr a moment; * 
„5 * 


ty 
oyal Pruſſia, fituated on the Viſtula, and under the 
rotection of the Poles. Charles immediately prepared 
befiege it. The king of Poland, not thinking him- 
8 withdrew from it, and in- 
d every corner of Poland, where he could poſſibly find 
y ſoldiers, and into which the Swedes had not as yet 
netrated,. Mean while Charles, amidſt ſo many rapid 
arches, ſwimming acroſs rivers, and hurried along 
th his infantry mounted behind his cavalry, had not 


[ 
a en able to bring up his cannon to Thorn; he was 
„ 2]. erefore obliged to wait till a train of artillery ſhould 
ding e brought from Sweden by ſea. | 


While he tarried here, he fixed his quarters at the 
ſtance of a few miles from the city, in reconnoitring 
hich he frequently approached too near the ramparts. 

dangerous excurſions, the plain dreſs which he 
ore was 0 ter ſervice to him than he imagined, as 
prevented his being diſtinguiſhed and marked 3 
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the enemy, who would not have failed to fire him 
One day, having advanced too near the fortification, 
attended by one of his generals called Lieven, who wy 
dreſſed in a blue-coat ® trimed with gold, and feariny 
left the ral ſhould be too eaſily diſtinguiſhed, h 
ordered him to walk behind him. To this he wy 
prompted by that greatneſs of ſoul which was fo natun 
to him, that it even prevented his reflecting on the in 
minent danger to which he ſed his own life, in or. 
der to preſerve that of his ſubject. Lieven perceiving 
his error too late, in having put on a remarkable dre, 
which all thoſe who were near him, and he. 
2 concerned for the king wher-ever he wu 
tated for a moment whether or not he ſhould obe) 
him. In the midſt of this conteſt, the king takes him hy 
arm, puts himſelf before him, and ſcreens him with he 
body. At that inftant, a cannon-ball taking them i 
flank, ſtruck the ral dead 
the king had 22 death of this ma 
killed exactly in his „and becauſe he had endes 
voured to fave him, contributed not a little to confi 
him in the opinion, which he always entertained, of 1 
ſolute predeſtination ; and made him believe that h 
fate, which had preſerved him in ſuch a fingular mz 
= reſerved him for the execution of greater unde 
ings. | 
| — thing ſucceeded with him: his negociatia 
and his arms were equally fortunate. He was preſen 
as it were, in every part of Poland. His grand gene 
Renſchild was in the heart of the kingdom with a lag 
body of troops. About thirty thouſand Swedes, und 
different generals, were poſted towards the north at 
caſt upon the frontiers of Muſcovy, and withſtood 
united efforts of the whole Ruſſian empire; and Char 
was in the weſt, at the other end of Poland, with 
flower of his army. 


the very {pot which 


la the former editions we gave this officer a ſcarlet con 
but the chaplain Norberg hath fo inconteſtably proved it to bi 


been a blue one, that we have thought proper to correct the 
ror. 
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r ned, tied up by the treaty of Tra- 
vendal, which his weakneſs had hindered him from 
breaking, remained quiet. That prudent monarch did 
not venture to diſcover the diſguſt he felt at ſeeing the 
king of Sweden fo near his inions. At a greater 
diſtance towards the ſouth-weſt, between the rivers Elbe 
and Weſer, lay the duchy of Bremen, the moſt remote 
of all the ancient conqueſts of the Swedes. This coun- 
try was filled with ſtrong garriſons, and opened to the 
conqueror a free paſſage into Saxony and the empire. 
Thus, from the German Ocean almoſt to the mouth of 
the Boriſthenes, comprehending the whole breadth of 
Europe, and even to the gates of Moſcow, all was in 
conſternation ; and every one was daily expecting a ge- 
neral revolution. Charles's ſhips, which were now maſ- 
ters of the Baltick, were employed in tranſporting to 
Sweden the priſoners he had taken in Poland. Sweden, 
undiſturbed in the midſt of theſe mighty commotions, 
enjoyed the ſweets of peace, and ſhared in the glory of 
its king, without bearing the burden of the war; inaſ- 
much as its victorious troops were paid and maintained 
at the expence of the conquered. 9 
While all the northern powers were thus kept in awe 
by the arms of Charles XII. the town of Dantzick ven- 
tured to incur his diſpleaſure. Fourteen frigates and 
forty tranſports were bringing the king a reinforcement 
of fix thouſand men, with cannon ammunition, to 
form the ſiege of Thorn. Theſe ſuccours muſt neceſ- 
farily ſs up the Weiſſel. At the mouth of this river 
ſtands rack, a free and wealthy town, which, toge- 
ther with Thorn and Elbing, enjoys the ſame privileges 
in Poland as the imperial towns poſſeſs in Germany. 
Its liberty hath been alternately attacked by the Danes, 
the Swedes, and ſome German princes ; and nothin 
hath preſerved it from bondage but the mutual jealouty 
of theſe rival powers. Count Steinbock, one of the 
Swediſh generals, aſſembled the magiſtrates in the king's 
name, and demanded a paſſage for the troops and am- 
munition. The magiſtrates were guilty of a piece of 
mprudence'very common with thoſe who treat with 
people more powerful than themſelves ; they durſt — 
| | 2 
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bock 
obliged them to grant more than he had at firſt demand 
ed. He exaQted from the city a contribution of an hun. 
dred thouſand crowns, as a puniſhment for their im. 
prudent refuſal. At laſt the recruits, the cannon, and 
ammunition, being arrived before Thorn, the fiege wa 


tern 1 
governar place, defended 2 month 
of five thouſand men. At the expiration 
was obliged to ſurrender at . — 
ere made priſoners of war, and tran. 
was preſented to the king 
who never laſt — 
his enemies, gave him a ſword 
> ws rs i 
—— cpm But the poor 


with a 
that term he was 
w 


n but 


——.— — t 
to the Swed- 


too long about granting a 
It was more ſeverely than Dant- 
the 1 3th of December — entered it at 
the bead of er dead men, with bayone 


—— fell their knees in the ſtreets, and od 
mercy. — N 


were in the town two hundred pieces of cannon and four 
hundred thouſand weight of powder, which he likewiſe 
ſeized. A battle would not have procured hun 
ſo many advantages. All theſe ſucceſſes paved the way 
for the dethroning of Auguſtus. 

1 had the — . an oath that he would 

no attempts a ereign, when he re 

ed to the aſſembly of Warſaw, => under — 
cious pretence of peace. When he arrived _— 


— 


ww 
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ith one voice pronounced 


was the intention of the 


to cloſe cuſtody. i 
ſtroke diſconcerted the meaſures of Charles, the i 
nal, and the afſembly of Warſaw. 
ors 


Fortune, which 

xpoſed Auguſtus, 

r He was at table three 

len, general Renſchild appeared, after having 

t the guard. The king of Poland had but juſt time 

0 get on horſeback, with ten others. General Renſ- 

dild purſued him for four days, juſt upon the point of 
ing fled to Sendomir : 
thither ; and it was 
that he made his 


The 
my of the crown was divided between the two facti- 
dns. 


: bon . 
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in Favour of STANISLAUS. General PaTxvt 
the Czar's Plenipotentiary, is broke upon the W ber 
and quartered. CnAALES receives the Ambaſſs 
dors of foreign Princes in Saxony: And goes 1 
-Duxz3Den to viſit AugusTus before his Der 
rare. 


% 


OUNG Staniſlaus Leczinſky was then Toy 

by the aſſembly of Warſaw to go to the king . 
Sweden and give him an account of ſeveral differences 
which had ariſen among them, fince the time 


of ſtus, the aſſembly, tue cardinal-primate, and 
u embly, tue te, 

the different intereſts that divided Europe. King Sta- 
niſlaus did me the honour to inſorm me, that he ſaid to 

the king of Sweden in Latin, ** How can we eleRt a 

ki -f this ts princes, James and Conſtantine So- 

1 pielkl. are held in captivity? and that Charles replied, 
' © How can we deliver the republic if we dont elect a 
king?” This converſation. was the only intrigue that 
placed Staniflaus on the throne. Charles prolonged the 
converſation, on purpoſe that he might the better ſound 
the 7— of the young ty. After the audience, 
he faid aloud, that be not ſeen a man ſo fit to re- 
concile all parties. He immediately made inquiry into 


particulars reſembled 

. Afeer the conference 
faid aloud, ** There is the man that ihall always be 
The meaning of which words was ſoon per- 
There is the man that ſhall be king.” 

the primate of Poland underſtood that 
Charles XII. tad nominated the palatine Leczinſky, in 


he haſtened to the king of Sweden, to try if 
divert him from his reſolution ; being deſir- 
the crown ſhould devolve on one Lubomirſky. 
conqueror. Sir, (ſaid the primate) 
. He is much about my age,” re- 
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He 


Immediately after this, Charles XII. 
Warſaw, in order to finiſh the conqueſt of 
had ordered his army to rendetvous before 
the capital of the great tinate of Rutilia, a 
| in itſelf, and ſtill more fo on occount of the 
riches which it contained. It was ſuppoſed it would 
hold out for fifteen days, by means of the fortifications 
with which Au had ſtrengthened it. The con- 
far down e it on the $th of S-ptember, and 
next day took it by affault. thoſe wer wages 
to make refiſtance were put to the ſword. victo- 
nous troops, though maſters of the ci, did not break 
their ranks to go « pillaging, : i the im- 
menſe treaſures that were faid to be concealed in Leo- 

They drew up in order of battle in the great 
ſquare ; where the remaining part of the garriſon came 
and furrendered themſelves prifoners of war. The king 
publiſhed his orders by ſound of trumpet, commanding, 
under pain of death, all the inbabitants, who bad any 
effects ing to Auguſtus or his adherents, to pro- 
duce them before night. The meafures he took were 
ſo wiſely concerted, that few ventured to diſobey; and 
accordingly four hundred chefts of gold and filver coin, = 
of plate and other valuable effect, were brought to his 1 

N 


tckaine of Gi relon was ili thed | : 
very differen nate 3 

ired hi ſence, iged 
ther, his wife, and his wo daughters. The cardina!- 
the biſhop of Poſnania, and ſome 


ind Poles, oft It was 
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fort, and by one of the moſt dexterous marches that eye; 
general made, had eluded the king of Sweden, and wa 
now coming with twenty thouſand men to fall upon 
Warſaw, and carry off his rival. 

Warſaw was unfortified; the Poliſh who de- 
fended it, were not to be relied on; Au held a 
correſſ with ſome of the citizens ; ſo that, had 
Staniſlaus remained in it, he muſt certainly have been 
ruined. He ſent back his family into P ia, under 
a guard of Poliſh troops in whom he could moſt con- 
fide. In this confuſion, he thought. he bad loft his 
ſecond daughter, who was about a year old, and who 
had been carried by her nurſe into a neighbouring vi- 
lage, where ſhe was ſoon after found in a manger ; a; 
Staniſlaus himſelf hath fince informed me. This is the 
fame child whom fortune, after a variety of the mol 
ſurpriſing viciſſitudes, at laſt made queen of France. 
Several gentlemen took different roads. The new king 
immediately ſet out for the camp of Charles XII. learn- 
ing thus betimes to ſuffer diſgrace, and forced to quit 
his capital fix weeks after he had been advanced to the 
foverezgmy. | | 

Auguſtus e 


by the king of Sweden, were entirel 
tus. The cardinals palace, and all 
confederate lords, with all their effects both in tow 
and country, were given to plunder, What was moſt 
extraordinary in this fudden revolution, the pope's nun- 
cio, who attended Auguſtus demanded, in name of his 


E238 


ſpiritual, had, before this, ; 
jurxiſdiction S 
pe's nuncio. Ita miniſters never failed to avail them- 
Ehes of cer fnourbl opportuniy 19 extend tb 
" | 5 
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of 
| n but always 
conteſted by men of ſenſe. claimed à right of 
;udging in all | eccleſiaſtical cauſes; and in times of 
ble had ufurped feveral other . in which 
hey maintained ſelves till about the year 1728, 
theſe abufes were corrected; abuſes which are 
reformed till they are become abſolutely intole» 


| of an opportunity of puniſhing the 
of P in a decent manner, and willing to 
Fr 
he would have oppoſed on any other occaſion, deliver 
the Poliſh into the hands of the nuncio: The 
after having ſeen his houſe pillaged, was car- 
ried by the ſoldiers to the of the Italian mi- 
nifter, and from thence ſent into , where he 
ended his days. Count Hoorn bore the continual fire 
of the enemy in the caſtle, where he was ſhat up, till 
at laſt, the place being no longer tenable, he ſurrendered 
himſelf with his fifteen hundred Swedes. This was the 
firſt advantage which Auguſtus gained, amidft the tor- 
rent of his bad fortune, over the victorious arms of his 
enemy 
This laſt effort was the blaze of a fire that was juſt 
going out. His troops, which had been aſſembled in 
haſte, conſiſted either of Poles, ready to forfake him on 
the firſt diſgrace, or of Saxon recruits, who had never 
ſeen a campaign; or of vagabond Coffacks, more fit to 
diſtreſs the conquered than to conquer: and all of them 
trembled at the' bare mention of the king of Sweden's 
name. 


That conqueror, accompanied by Staniſlaus, wen 
— Moinmy, ar the heads of hb bet wean 
The Saxon army fled every where before him. ops 
—— miles round ſent him the keys of their 
— ot Not a day paſſ r 


too familiar 
to Charles. — ry ſaid it was A 
hbghting,” and complained that he was not obliged to 
purchaſe a victory on harder terms. 


8 3 Auguſtus 
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time, to count Schullemburg, a very able 
who had need of all his experience at the 
pirited troops, He was more anxi 
Ir than to -_ 
gem, and the two with vigour 
marches upon them, took poſſeſſion of ta- 
geous poſts, ſacrificed a few in order to give his 
infantry time to retire ; and thus, by a glorious retreat, 
ſaved his troops in the face of an enemy, in contending 
with whom it was impoſſible, at that time, to acquire 
other kind of glory. % 
was ſcarce arrived in the palatinate of Poſnania, 
when he learned that the two kings, who, he imagined, 
were at the diſtance of fifty had marched theſe 
fifty leagues in nine hours. had only eight 
ſand foot, and a thouſand horſe ; and with his 


* 


handful of men, he was obliged to make a 
ſuperior army, againſt the name of the king of Sweden, 


and againſt that terror with which ſo many defeats had 
naturally inſpired the Saxons. He had always affirmed, 
contrary to the opinion of the German generals, that 
infantry were able to refiſt cavalry in open field, even 
without the aſſiſtance of chevaux de frize, and he this 
day ventured to put the matter to the teſt of experi- 
ence, againſt the victorious cavalry commanded by two 
kings, and 22 beſt Swediſh generals. He took 
poſſeſſion of ſuch an advantageous poſt, that he could 
not poſſibly be furrounded. The ſoldiers of the firſt 
rank, armed with pikcs and fuſees bent one knee upon 
the ground, and ſtanding very cloſe together, preſented 
to the enemy's horſe a kind of pointed rampart with 
pikes and bayonets : the ſecond rank, WES little on 
the ſhoulders of the firſt, fired over their heads ; and 
the third, ftanding upright, fired at the ſame time, 
from behind the | other two. The Swedes, with thei 
uſual impetuoſity, ruſhed upon the Saxons, who waited 
the affault without fliachiag : the diſcharge of the 
muſkets, and the points of the pikes and mad- 
dened the horſes, and made them rear inſtead of advanc- 
ig. By theſe means the attack of the Sw 
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2 kings give nothing but 


„ I IP og of Schul. 
— Pad tb oe who once 
more 4 Poland to his enemies; retired into 
y repaired the fortifications of Dreſ- 


frat, and not without reaſon, for 
the capi 2222 


Charles XII. now beheld Poland reduced to fub. 
jection. His generals, after his example, had beat in 
Courland ſeveral ſmall bodies of the uſcovites, who 
ever ſince the battle of Narva had appeared only in ſmall 
companies, and made war in thoſe parts like the vagran 
hay who pillage, fly, and then re-appear in order 
to fly agai 

Wherever the Swedes came, they thought themſelves 
ictory, when they were only twenty to an 
hundred. At this happy conjuncture, Staniſlaus 

for his coronation. Fortune, to which he owed 
election at Warſaw, and his expulſion from thence, 
now recalled- him thither, amidft the acclamations of a 
numerous nobility, attached to him by the fate of war, 
tn nee rn convoked, where all obſtacles 


uch as were raiſed by the court 
— Rome, ——_—_ endeavoured to traverſe the 


— ſor Rome to declare in ſavour of Au- 
guſtus, who from a proteſtant had become a catholic, 
in order to mount the throne of Poland, and to oppoſe 
Staniſſa us, who had been placed upon the fame throne 
by the great enemy of the catholic religion. Clement 

I. the then pope, ſent briefs to all the prelates of Po- 
— particularly to the cardina l- primate, threaten- 
them with ex communication, if they preſumed to 
210 at the conſecration of Staniſlaus, or attempt any 
thing againſt the rights of Auguſtus, - 

Eq theſe n biſhops, who 
were at Warſaw, it was believed that ſome of them 
would be weak 1 them; and that the 
majority would avail lves of this pretext to be- 
3 

9 neceſſa 
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ble precaution was therefore 
r 
— 8 a Franciſcan receiv 
ſecretly, iſing to deliver them into the biſhop's 
own hands. | cane gave one to the ſuffragan of 
+ This prelate, who was ſtrongly attached to 
carried it to the king unopened. The king 
ſent for the monk, and aſked him how he durſt under- 
iver 2 writing of that nature. The Francif- 
can anſwered, that he did it by order of his general. 
Staniffaug deſired him for the future to pay a greater 
to the orders of his king than to thoſe of the 
eral of the Franciſcans, and with baniſhed him 
city. | 
The fame day a placart was publiſhed by the kin 
of Sweden, orb ddt a — — ſevere — 
all the eccleſiaſtics in Warſaw, both ſecular and re , 
to interfere in affairs of ſtate. And, for the greater 
ſecurity, he cauſed guards to be at the gates of 
all the prelates, and forbad any to enter the 
city. Theſe little ſeverities he took upon himſelf, in 
order to prevent any rupture between the clergy and 
Staniſlaus, at his acceſſion to the throne. He ſaid be 
relaxed himſelf from the fatigues of war, in giving a 
check to the intrigues of the Romiſh court ; and 
he muſt fight againſt it with paper, whereas he was 
obliged to attack other ſovereigns with reals arms. 
The cardinal-primate was ſolicited by Charles and 
Staniſlaus to come and perform the ceremony of the 
coronation. He did not think himſelf obliged to leave 
Dantzick, and to conſecrate a king who had been 
choſen againſt his will. But, as it was his maxim never 
to do any thing without a pretext, he reſolved to pro- 
vide a lawful excuſe for bis refuſal. He cauſed the 
ponk hoief 2 bo Greg im the. gight ma pe the gare' ef 
own hauſe. The magiſtrates of Dantzick took fre 
at this mdignity, and cauſed ſtrict ſearch to be made for 
authors, who nevertheleſs could not be found, 
primate affected to be highly incenſed, but in 
well pleaſed, as it furniſhed him with 
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terſburg. He was obliged ta clear foreſts, to make 
roads, to drain marſhes, and to raiſe banks, beſore he 
could lay the foundation of the city. | he whole was 
a =. put upon nature. The czar was determined to 
peep! e country, which did not ſeem deſigned. for the 
bitation of men. r 
his works, nor the ſterility of the foil, nor the i 
——u— tne arans the mortality which 
carried off about two hundred thouſand men in the be- 


obſtacles which nature, the genius of the people, and 
an unſucceſaful war, conſpired to raiſe againſt it. Pe- 
terſburg was become a city in 1705, and its harbour 
was filled with ſhips. The emperor, by a proper diſ- 
tribution of favours, drew man rs Baber, be- 
ſtowing eren houſes upon others, and en- 

artiſts that came to civilize this bar- 
Above all, he had rendered it proof 
againſt the utmoſt effort of his enemies. The Swediſh 


with whic —— 

While the czar was thus creating, as it were, new 
dominions to himſelf, he ſtill held out a helping hand 
to Auguſtus, who was loſing his. He perſuaded hun, 
by means of general Patkul, who had — into 
the ſervice ot Muſcovy, and was then the czar's am- 
baſſador in Saxony, to come to Grodno to confer with 
him once more on the unhappy ſituation of his affairs. 
Thither Auguſtus repaired with ſome troops, and ac- 
by general Schullemburg, who was now be- 
over all the north for his paſſage croſs the 
whom the king repoſed his laſt hopes. 
at the ſame * followed by an 
thouſand men. gt wg — 
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the Muſcovite . It was reſolved that the army 
of the czar be divided into ſeveral bodies, to 
check the progreſs of the king of Sweden at every ſtep. 
It'was at this time that Auguſtus renewed the order of 
the white eagle, a weak expedient for attaching to his 
intereſt ſome Poliſh lords, who were more deſirous of 
real advantages than of an empty honour, which be- 
comes ridiculous when it is held of a prince poſſeſſed of 
nothing but the name of king. The conference of the 
two kings ended in a extraordinary manner. The 
crar departed fuddenly, his troops to his ally, and 
went to extinguiſh a rebellion with which be was 
threatened in Aſtracan. Immediately after his depar- 
ture, Auguſtus. ordered Patkul to be arreſted at Dreſ- 
den. All was ſurpriſed at his conduct. in pre- 
ſuming, contraty to the law of nations, and even, in 
appearance, to his own intereſt, to impriſon the ambaſ- 
ſador of the only prince from whom be could expect any 
The ſecret ſpring of this tranſaQtion, as I had the 
honour to be informed from marſhal Saxe, ſon to king 
Auguſtus, was as follows: Patkul, proſcribed in Swe- 
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mto 


At his ilages were deſerted, and the 
inhabitants fled on all. fides. Charles behaved in the 
fame manner as he had done at Copenhagen : he cauſed 
K declaration to be fixed up in all public places, im- 
porting, That his only intention in coming was to pro- 
peace ; that all who ſhould return home and 
contributions he demanded, ſhould be treated 
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native country more faithful ſubjeQts than we hay 
. — All a world will do us the juſtice to be 
„that we have received nothing but the moſt un 
— returns ſor our good offices, and that th 
greater part of our ſubjects ſeemed to have no othy 
aim than to baſten our rum. Wiſhing that you ny 


r 


you to the protection of God. 
Dreſden, April Your brother and neighbour, 
| 8, 1707. AvcvusTvus, King 


— vhliged to orders to all his ma 
trates no longer to ſtile 12 of Poland, = 
eraſe this title, which he now renounced, out of the 
public prayers. He was leſs averſe to the releaſing d 
the Sobzeſkies ; but the ſacrifice of Patkul was the — 
eſt of all. The czar, on the one hand, loudly & 
manded him back as his ambaſſador ; and, on the other, 
uy of Sweden, with the moſt terrible menaces i 
4; refuſal, inſiſted that he ſhould be deliveret 
ee . 

uguſtus thoug mi 
eaſily gratify Charles XII. and fave his own — 
He ſent his guards to deliver this unhappy man to the 
Swedith troops; but — uſly diſpatched a ſecret 
order to the governor r= to let his priſone 
eſcape. the governor of Kan —— pain 
that were taken to ſave him. The governor, knowing 
rn Nl. 
chaſe his libert iſoner ſtill relying on the la- 
1 of the intentions of Auguſtu, 
refuſed to pay for thee which he thought he had a tit 
to obtain for nothi During this interval, the guard 
who Wer — to ſerze the priſoner arrived, 
and immediately delivered him to four Swediſh captains 
who carried him forthwith to the ers al 
Altranſtad, where he remained for three months tied u 
a ſtake, with a heavy iron chain; — wt 
conducted to Caſimir, - 


of CHARLES XML. 47 
. forgetting that Patkul was the czar's 
nt r his own ſub- 
ect, ordered a council of war to try him with the ut- 
noſt rigour. He was condemned to be broke alive, 


ther nd quartered. A chaplain having come to inform him 
mayer the fatal ſentence, without acquainting him with the 
manner in which it was to be executed, Patkul, who 


ad braved death in ſo many battles, finding himſelf 
ut up with a prieſt, and his courage being no longer 
upported by glory or paſſion, the only ſources of human 
ntrepidity, poured out a flood of tears into the chap- 
1 boſora. He was afhaniced to a Saxon lady, called 
lam d'Einfiedel, a woman of birth, of merit, and 
pf beauty, and whom he intended to have married much 
bout the time that he was now condemned to die. He 
ntreated the chaplain to wait upon her, to give her all 
he conſolation he could, and to aſſure her that he died 
ull of the moſt tender affection for his incomparable 
niftrefs. When he was brought to the place of puniſh- 
nent, and beheld the wheels and ſtakes for his 
xution, he fell into convulſions, threw himſelf 
ito the arms of the miniſter, who embraced him, co- 
ered him with his cloak, and wept over him. Then a 
bwediſh officer read aloud a paper to the following ef- 


ect 
order of 


This is to declare, that it is the 
is majeſty, our moſt merciful lord, that this man, who 
$2 traitor to his country, be broke upon the wheel, 
id quartered, in order to attone for his crimes, and to 
de an to others ; that every one may beware of 
reaſon, and faithfully ſerve his king.” At the words 
* moſt merciful prince.” Patkul cried out, What 
nercy?” and at thoſe of © traitor to his country,” 
* Alas! (faid he) I have ſerved it but too well.“ | 
eceived fixteen blows, and ſuffered the longeſt and 
oft excruciating tortures that can be imagined. Thus 
ned the unfortunate John Reinold Patkul, ambaſſador 
and general of the emperor of Ruſſia. 
ſe that looked upon him only as a rebel, faid that 
de deſerved death ; but thoſe u ho conſidered him as a 
Livonian, born in a province that had privileges to de- 
H 2 fend, 
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fend, and remembered that he had been baniſhed fron 
Livonia for no other reaſon than. his having defends; 
thoſe privileges, called him a martyr to the liberty a 
his country. But all agreed that the title of ambaſſadu 
to the czar ought to have rendered his perſon acre 
The king of Sweden alone, brought up in the principe 


of arbitrary 1 lt kane — — 
ed an act tf juſtice, — all condemned hy 
cruelty. 
His mangled limbs remained 8 ibben 
till 1713, when Auguſtus, having r his throne, 
_ cauſed theſe teſtimonies of the neceſſity to which be 
was reduced at Altranſtad to be together 
They were brought to Warſawin a 2 
to him in preſence of the French envoy. The ki 
Poland ſhewing the box to this miniſter, only 4 
«« Theſe are the limbs.of Patkal ;” ” without adding an 
thing, 27 — jm 
mory, and without any one daring to on ſo del 
cate and mournful a ſubject. my 
About this time, a Livonian called Paikel, an office 
in the Saxon troops, who had been taken priſoner in th 
feld, was condemned at Stockholm by a decree of i 
ſenate ; but his ſentence was only to loſe his bead 
This difference of puniſhments in the ſame caſe, madei 
but too plain, that Charles, .in putting Patkul to ſuch! 
cruel death, was more —— himfelf than 
the criminal. Be that as it will, Paikel, after 
is condemnation, pro — the ſenate to impart t 
the mom _ — Sp on condition that 
He — experimen 
iſon, in — — wart and the mr 
im priſm tp town ; and whether he had actually di 
covered ſome uſeful ſecret, or, which is more probe 
'ble, had only acquired the art of deceiving with a pla 
ſible air, they carried the gold which was found in ti 
crucible to the mint at Stockholm, and gave the ſenat 
ſuch a full, and ſeemingly fuch an i ACCo1 
of the matter, that the queen-dowa 0 
mother, — till the 
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roofing mould be informed of this uncommon affair, and 


deg — ſend his orders accordin 

9 The king made anſwer, at he had refuſed the 
ada e 
red ad that he would * t to intereſt what he had 
pricenied to friendſhip.” This inflexibility had ſomething 


in it very heroical i * eſpecially as he thought | 
the ſecret practicable. Auguſtus, upon beaneg | 


ſtory, ſaid, Tam not furpriſed atheing of Swoden 
indifference about the philoſopher's ſtone : he has — 


t in Saxony.” 

When the czar was informed of the ſtrange peace 
which Auguſtus had, notwithſtanding their former 
treaties, concluded at Altranſtad ; and that Patkul, his 
ambaſſador tentiary, was delivered up to the 
bing of Swe few, fm in contempt of the law of nations, he 
loudly complained of the indignities to the courts of 
E wrote to the emperor of Germany, to 
the queen of England, and to the ſtates-general = 
United Provinces. He gave the terms of cowardice and 
treachery to the fad neceſſity to which Auguſtus had 
been obliged to ſubmit. He conjured all theſe powers 
to interpoſe their mediation to procure the reſtoration 
of his ambaſſador, and to prevent the affront, which, 
Lr was going to be offered to all crowned 
He preſſed then them, by the motive of honour, 
not — — ny 2 to become guarantees 
of the treaty of Altranſtad ; a conceſſion which Charles 
XII. meant to extort from them by his threatening and 
imperious behaviour. Theſe letters bad no other effect 
than to ſet the power of the king of Sweden in a ſtrong- 
hk The emperor, England, and Holland, were 
in a deſtructive war againſt France, and 


it a unſeaſonable juncture to exaſperate 
NIE or anc fur to cur 


* hang treaty. With regard to the 

it, ther ws not gl power that we 
good officesin his behalf whence it appears what 
— © fubje& ought to put in princes, and 


„ ſtood in 
aue of the king of Sweden. a ; 
3 t 
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It was ſed in the czar's council to retaliate q 
the Swediſh officers who were priſoners at Moſcoy, 
| but the czar would not conſent to a barbarity which 

would have been attended with fatal conſequences, 3 
there were more Muſcovites prifoners in Sweden, th: 
Swedes in Muſcovy. 

He reſolved to take a more advantageous revenge 
The main body of his enemy's army lay idle in Saxony 
Levenhaupt, the king of Sweden's general, who wy 
left in Poland with about twenty thoufand men, was ng 
able to guard the paſſes into a country without fort, 
and full of factions. Staniſlaus was in the camp d 
Charles XII. The emperor of Muſcovy ſeizes this op. 
D and re- enters Poland with above 60,000 mes 
_ Theſe he divides into ſeveral bodies, and marches with 

a flying camp to Leopold, where there was no Sweeih 
garriſon. All the towns of Poland yield to any ons, 
who appears before their gates at the head of an arny 
He cauſed an aſſembly to be convoked at Leopold, d 
much the fame nature with that which had dethrone 
Auguſtus at Warſaw. 

t that time Poland had two primates, as well u 
two kings, the one nominated by Auguſtus, the other 
by Staniſlaus. The primate nominated = rw 
| ſammoned the aſſembly of Leopold, to which reſorted 
all thoſe whom that prince had abandoned by the peace 
of Altranſtad, and ſuch as were gained by the czar) 
money. Here it was propoſed to ele& a new fore 
reign; fo that Poland was almoſt you the point 
having three kings at once, without being able to fa 
which was the real one. 

During the conferences at „the czar, who? 
intereſt was cloſely connected with that of the empera 
of Germany, on account of the common dread which 
they both entertained of the power of the king of Swe 


den, ſecretly obtained from him a number of German 
officers ; daily arriving, encreaſed his ſtrength in: 
confiderable degree, by bringing along with them dis 
cipline and rience. | Theſe he engaged in his ſci- 
vice by inſtances of liberality ; and the more '0 


encourage his own troops, he gave his picture ſet — 


* 
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ith diamonds to all the general officers and colonels 
ho had fought at the battle of Caliſh: the fubaltern 
fficers had medals of gold, and every private ſoldier a 
zcdal of filver. Theſe monuments of the victory at 
aliſh were all ſtruck in the new city of Peterſburg ; 
here the improvement of the arts keyt pace with the 
efire of glory and ſpirit of emulation which the czar 
had infuſed into his troops. 

The confuſion, the multiplicity of factions, and the 
continual ravages prevailing in Poland, hindered the di- 
et of Leopold from coming to ary reſolution. The czar 
transferred it to Lublin ; but the change of place did 
not lefſen the diſorder and perplexity in which the whole 
nation was involved. The aſſembly contented them- 
ſelves with declaring that they neither acknowledged 
Auguftus who had — the throne, nor Staniſlaus 
who had been elected againſt their will; but they were 
neither ſufficiently united, nor had reſolution enough 
to nominate another king. During theſe ſruitleſs deli 
berations, the party of the princeſs Sapicha, that of 
Oginſky, thoſe who ſecretly adhered to Auguſtus, and 
the new fubjeRs of Staniſlaus, all made war upon one 
another, by pilla ging each other's eſtates, com- 
pleted the ruin of their country. The Swediſh 
commanded by Levenhaupi, one part of which lay in 
Livonia, another in Lithuania, and a third in Poland, 
were daily in purſuit of the Ruſſians, and ſet fire to 
every thing that oppoſed Staniſlaus. The Ruſſians 
ruined their friends and foes without diſtinction; and 
nothing was to be ſeen but towns reduced to aſhes, and 
wandering troops of poles, deprived of all their ſub- 
ance, and deteſting alike their two kings, the czar, 
and Charles XII. 

To quell theſe commotions, and to ſecure the poſſeſ- 
So ofthe cheene, Doatdens fi one „ on 

teenth of July, 1707, accompanied by gen 
Renſchild, and — Swediſh regiments, and furniſhed 
with a large ſum of money. He was acknowledged 
wherever he came. The ftri& diſcipline of his troops, 
which made the barbarity of the Muſcovites to be more 
ſenſibly felt, — the affections of the people. 
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His extreme affability, in jon as it was bei 
1 to bim almoſt all the . fagi. 
ons; is money procured him the rt of 
hs ary of the -<rrns | The czar, apprehenie 
wanting provi in a country which his troops ha 
laid wafte, retired into — where he had fs 
the rendezvous of his army, and where he re. 
folved to eſtabliſh magazines. This retreat left Stani. 
— undiſturbed ſovereign of the greateſt part a 
oland. 

The only perſon, that gave him any uneaſineſs, wy 
count Sincauſky, grand 1 of the crown, by th, 
nomination of Auguſtus. This man, who was poſlei. 
ed of no contemptible talents, and entertained the mot 
ambitious views, was at the head of a third party Hz 
neither acknowledged Auguſtus nor Staniflaus ; and af 
ter having uſed his utmoſt efforts in order to precur 
his own election, he contented bimſelf with being ti 
head of a party, fince he could not be king. The troops 
of the crown, which continued under his command, had 
no other pay but the liberty of pillaging their felloy 
ſubjects with impunity. And all thoſe who bad eithe: 

red, or were apprehenſive of ſuffering, from the n. 
pacity of theſe free booters, ſoon ſubmitted to St 


niſlaus, whoſe power was gathering ſtrength ever 
da X 


y. | 

The king of Sweden was then receiving, in his camp 
at Altranſtad, embaſſadors from almoſt all the princes Wh we! 
in Chriſtendom. Some entreated him to quit the en- 
pire, others defired him to turn his arms againſt the en- 
peror ; and it was then the general report, that he ir- 
tended to join with France, in humbling the houſe of 
Auftria. _ theſe ambaſſadors was the famous 
Jolly ihe" rlborough, ſent by Anne, queen ci 

reat Britain. This man, who' never a town 
which he did not take, nor fought a battle which he did 
not gain, was at St. James's a perfect courtier, in par- 
lament the head of a ; in foreign countries the 
moſt noble ator of his time. He did France 2 
much miſchi @ =.) 4 his arms. Mr. Fa- 
gel, ſecretary of the ſtates _ 


og ET 


2 3 
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which the allies waged againſt France. He 

Charles was incenſed againſt the empire and the 
ror ; that he was ſecretly ſolicited by the F 
that if this conqueror ſhould 
XIV. the allies muſt be enti 
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the Piper 
together with Robinſon, the Engliſh miniſter, he ſpoke 
to the king in French. He told him that he ſhould eſ- 


teem it a ſingular happineſs, could he have 

nity of learning under his command fuch parts of t 

rn e o this polite 
5 


hs 


When the duke arrived at the quarters of count Piper, of 

whom be had demanded an audience, be was told the count was 
duſy, and obliged to wait half an hour before the Swediſh miniſ- 
ter came down to receive him. Then the duke alighted from 
bis coach, put on his hat, paſſed the count without ſaluting him, 
vent aſide to the wall, where having ſtaid « few minutes, he r&- 
tarned and accoſted Piper with the moſt polite addreſs, 
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compliment the king made no return, and ſeemed tg 
forget that it was Marlborough who was ſpeaking t 
him. He even thought, as I have been ibly infor. 
med, that the drefs of this great man was too fine and 
coſtly : and that his air had in it too little of a foldier, 
The converſation was tedions and general, Charles XII. 
ſpeaking in the Swediſh tongue, and Robinſon ſerving 
as an interpreter. Mar „ who was never in 
haſte to propoſals ; and w 1 * long courſe of 
experience, had learned the art of diving into the rei 
characters of men, and diſcovering the connection be. 
tween their moſt ſecret thoughts and their actions, geſ. 
tures, and diſcourſe, regarded the king with the utmoſ 
attention. When he ſpoke to him of war in general, he 
thought he perceived in his majefty a natural averſion ta 
France ; and remarked that he talked with pleafure of 
the conqueſts of the allies. He mentioned the czar to 
him, and obſerved that his always kindled at the 
name, notwithſtanding the calmneſs of the converſation. 
Beſides, he ſaw a map of Muſcovy lying before him up- 
on the table. He wanted no more to convince him, that of 
the real deſign and the ſole ambition of the king of Swe. 18 
den was to rr v 
the king of Poland. He was ſenfible that, if Charles 
— in Saxony, it was only to impoſe ſome hard 
conditions on the emperor of Germany. He knew the 
emperor would make no reſiſtance, and that thus all 
— would be eaſily accommodated. He left Charles 
to follow the bent of his own mind; and fatisfed 
with haying difcovered his intentions, he made him no 
als. Theſe particulars I had from the ducheſs of 
Marlborough, his widow, who is ſtill alive “. 

As few negociations are finiſhed without money, and 
as miniſters are fometimes ſeen to ſell the hatred or fa- 
your of their maſters, it was the general opinion through- 
out all Europe, that the duke of Marlborough would 
not have ſucceeded fo well with the king vn 


author wrote in 1927, fince which time, as appear 
rom other dates, the work hath undergone ſeveral corret 
ens. | | 
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had he not made a handſome preſent to count 
whoſe memory ſtill labours under the imputation. or 
my on part, after having traced this report to its 


ſource, with all the care and . 
maſter, I have found that Piper teceived a ſmall 
from the emperor, by the hands of the count de at. 


lau, with the —— of his maſter, and not a farthing 
from the duke of Marlborough. Certain it is, Charles 
was fo firmly reſolved to dethrone the emperor of Ruſ- 
fia, that he aſked no body's advice on that ſubject, nor 
needed the inſtigation of count Piper to 2 him to 
wreak his long meditated vengeance on the head of Pe- 
ter Alexiowitz. 

But what vindicates the character of that miniſter be- 
yond all probability and cavil was the honour which, 


after this period, id to his memory by 
— D Ar Piper was dead in 
Ruſſia, cauſed his corps to be tranſported to Stockholm, 
P:! 


debe king. who had not as yet experienced any reverſe 
of — even met lch any interruption in his 
victories, thought one year would be ſuſſicient for de- 
throning the czar ; after which, he imagined he might 
return in peace and erect himſelf into the arbiter of 
Europe. ut, firſt of all he reſolved to humble the em- 
peror of Germany. 
"The baron de Siralbeim, the Swediſh envoy at Vien- 
na, had had a at a public —— with 
the count de r, chamberlain of the e The 
latter having refuſed to drink the health o Charles XII. 
and having bluntly declared that that prince had uſed 
his maſter ill, Stralheim gave him at once the lie and 
a box on the ear, and, beſides this inſult, boldly demand- 


ed a reparation from the imperial court. em 
ror, afraid of dif — the cke ge Sweden, was oblig- 
ed to baniſh his ſubject, ought rather to have 


aven Charles, not fatizhed even with this conde- 
ſcenhon, inſiſted that count Zobor ſhould be delivered 
up to him. The pride of the court of Vienna was 
forced to ſtoop. The count was put into the hands of the 
king, 
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whio ſem him back, after him for ſon 
2 —— 7 one Po n 
He further demanded, contrary to all the hes d 
nations, that 1 deliver up to him fifteen hun. 
— 1 vites, who doing eſcaped the fy. 
- Sug his aa arms, had — 5 into the empire 
emperor was obli ield even to this unreaſon. 
able demand ; and Ruſſian envoy at Vienna 
theſe unhappy — — efcap 
1 they muſt have been delivered 
— their enemies. 
The ag of bes deb was the und der 
3 r or's 
t ſubjects in A ince to 
the houſe of Auttic, ind wr ts the expe. He is 
fiſted that the eniperor ſhould t them the liberties 
and which had been eſtabliſhed by the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, but which were extinguiſhed, or at leaſt 
eluded by thoſe of Ryſwick. The emperor, who want- 
ed only to get rid of ſuch a dangerous neighbour, yield- 
ed once more, and gt that he defired. The 
Lutherans of Sileſia above an hundred churches, 
which the Catholics were obliged to cede to them by 
this treaty : but of theſe advantages, which were now 
procured them by the king of Sweden's good fortune, 
they were afterwards deprived, when that prince was no 
longer in a condition to impoſe laws. 
The emperor who made theſe forced confeſſions, and 
complied in every thing with the will of Charles XII. 
was called Joſeph ; and was the eldeſt fon 1 
and brother of Charles VI. who ſucceeded him. 
cen who then et ar the court 
h, reptoac in ſevere terms, 
that it ow: a moſt — . 1 
lic emperor, like him, to facrifice the intereſt of his 
own religion to that of heretics. * You may think 
yourſelf very happy, replied the emperor, with a ſmile, 
that the king of Sweden did not propoſe to make me a 
Lutheran ; for if he had, I do not know what I might 
have done.” 
The hot 
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crowned another, and rendered himſelf the terror of all 
the princes around him, he degan to for his de- 
parture, The pleaſures” of Saxony, where he had re- 
mained inactive tot a whole year, had not made the leaft 
alteration in his manner of living. He mounted hig 
horſe thrice a-day, roſe at four in the morning, dreſſed 
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himſelf with his own hands, drank no wine, fat at table 
only a quarter of an hour, exerciſed his troops every 
day, and knew no other pleaſure but that of making 


. > * | 
© The Swedes were ftill uncertain whither their kin 
intended to lead them. They had only ſome flight ſu 
icion that he meant to go to Moſcow. : A few days 
re his departure, he ordered the grand marſhal 
his houtfhold, to give him in writing the route fron 
Leipfick — at that word he pauſed a moment; and, let 
the marſhal ſhould diſcover his project, he added, with 
a ſmile — to all the capital cities. of Europe, The un. 
reſchal brought him a liſt of all theſe routes, at the head 
of which he placed, in great letters. The route fron 
Leipfick to Stockholm.“ The generality of Swedes were 
extremely deſirous of returning home; but the king wu 
far from the thoughts of carrying them back to thei 
native. country. ** Mr. Mareſchal, fays he, I plainly 
ſee whither you would lead me; but we ſhall not retun 
to Stockholm ſo ſoon.” $2538 
- The army was already on its march, and was 
by Dreſden. Charles was at the head of his men, al 
ways riding, as uſual, two or three hundred be- 
fore his guards. All of a ſudden he vaniſhed Ws 
fight. Some officers advanced at full gallop to fee where 
he was. They ran to all parts, but could not find him. 
In a moment the alarm was ſpread over the whole army. 
The troops were ordered to halt: the generals afſemble! 
together, and were already in the utmoſt conſternation. 
At laſt they learned from a Saxon, who was paſſing by, 
what was become of the king. 
As he was paſling ſo near Dreſden, he took it into 
| his head to pay a viſit to Auguſtus. He entered the 
ton on horſeback, followed by three or four genen 
officers. The centries of the gates aſked them thei 
names? Charles faid his name was Carl, and that ht 
was a Draban; and all the. reſt took fictitious names 
Count Fleming, ſeeing them op through the town, had 
only time to run and inform his maſter. All that coull 
y be done on ſuch an occaſion immediately preſent 
ed itſelf to the mind of that miniſter, who laid it befor: 
| Auguſtus 
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Auguſtus. But Charles entered the chamber in his 
boots, before Auguſtus had time to recover from his 
ſurprine. Auguftus was then fick, and in his night- 
own ; but dreſſed himſelf in a hurry. Charles break- 
fiſted with him, as a traveller who comes to take leave 
of his friend ; and then expreſſed his defire of viewi 
the fortifications. During the ſhort time he — 
in walking round them, a Livonian who had been con- 
demned in Sweden, and now ſerved in the Saxon army, 
imagining that he could never find a more favourable 
opportunity of obtaining his pardon, entreated Auguftus 
to aſk it of Charles, being fully convinced that his ma- 
jeſty would not refuſe ſo dal a favour to a prince from 
whom he had taken a crown, and in whoſe power he 
now was. Auguſtus readily undertook the charge. 
He was then at fome diſtance from the king, and was 
converſing with Hord, a Swediſh general. * I believe, 
faid he ſmiling, your maſter will not refuſe me.” 
« You do not know him, replied | Hord, he will 
rather refuſe you here than any w elſe.” Auguſtus 
ling BY however did not fail to prefer the petition in very 
a preſſing terms; and Charles refuſed it in fuch a man- 
ner as to prevent a repetition of the requeſt. After 
neu havin vaſe ſome hours in this ſtrange vifit, he em- 
—. Auguſtus, and departed. Upon rejoining his 
um army, he found all his generals ſtill ia conſternation. 
m. They told him had determined to beſiege Dreſden, 
in caſe his majeſty had been detained a priſoner. 
* Right, ſaid the king, they durſt not.” Next day, 
upon hearing the news that Auguſtus held an extraor- 
dinary council at Dreſden: * You ſee, faid baron 
Stralheim, they are deliberating upon what they ſhoukd 
have done yeſterday.” A few days after Renſchild, 
coming to wait upon the king, expreſſed his ſurprize 
at this unaccountable viſit to Auguſtus. © I confided, 
ſaid Charles, in my good fortune ; but I bave ſeen the 
moment that might have proved prejudicial to me. 
n leave Dreſden ſo 
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HARLES at laſt took leave of Saxony, in Sep 
tember 1707, followed by an army of forty-three 
thouſand men, fi covered with ſteel, but nov 
ſhining with gold ſilver, and enriched with the 
ſpoils of Poland and Saxony. Every ſoldier carried with 
him fifty crowns in ready money. Not only were al 
the re ts complete, but in every company thee 
were ſeveral fupernumeraries. Beſides this army, coun! 
Levenbaupt, one of his beſt generals, waited for bim 
in Poland with twenty thouſand men. He had anothe! 


army 
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army of fifteen thouſand in Finland ; and freſh recruits 
were coming to him from Sweden. With all theſe 
forces it was not doubted but that he would eaſily de- 
throne the car. 1 | 

That emperor was then in Lithnania, endeavouring 
to reanimate a party which Auguſtus ſeemed to have 
abandoned. His troops, divided into ſeveral bodies, 
fled on all ſides at the firſt report of the king of Swe- 
den's approach. He himſelf had enjoined his generals 
never to wait for the conqueror with unequal forces 
and he was punQually obeyed. | 

The king of Sweden, in the midſt of his victorious 
march, received an ambaſſador from the Turks. The 
ambaſſador had his audience in count Piper's quarters; 
for it was always. in that muniſter's tent that ceremonies 
of pomp were performed. On theſe occaſions he ſup- 


Swediſh ſoldiers, who having been taken by the Cal- 
mucke, and fold in Turky, had been purchaſed by the 
grand ſeignior, and ſent back by that emperor as 

moſt acceptable preſent he could make to his majeſty 


_- 10.the glety of 
the natural enemy of 
was willing to fortify 


ſador of the Ottoman Porte, than he went in purſuit of 
the Muſcovites. The Ruffians, in the courſe of the 
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war, had quitted Poland and returned to it above twey, 
ty different times. That country which is open on al 
hides, and has no places of ſtrength to cut off the re. 
treat of an army, gave the Muſcovites an opportunity 
of ſometimes re viſiting the very ſpot where they ha 
formcrly been beat, and even of rating as far ini 
the heart of the kingdom as the conqueror himſelf 
While Charles remained in Saxony, the czar had ad. 
vanced as far as Leopold, ſituated at the ſouthern ex. 
tremity of Poland. Charles was then at Grodno in L. 
thuania, an hundred leagues to the northward of Leg. 

Id. 

2 left Staniſlaus in Poland to defend his new king. 
dom, with the aſſiſtance of ten thouſand Swedes and 
that of his own ſubjects, againſt all his enemies, both 
foreign and domeſtic. He then put himſelf at the head 
of his cavalry, and marched amidit froſt and ſnow to 
Grodno, in the month of January 1708. 

He bad already paſſed the Niemen, about two league: 
from the town : and the czar as knew nothing of 
his march. Upon the firſt news of the approach of the 
Swedith army, the czar quits the town by the north 
gate, and Charles enters it by the ſouth. Charles had 
only fix hundred of his guards with him; the  reft not 
being able to pace 'with his rapid march. The 
czar fled with two thouſand men, from an ap- 

ehenſion that a whole army was entering Grodno. 

t very day he was informed by a Poliſh deſerter, 
that he had abandoned the place to no more than fir 
hundred men, and that the main body of the army wa 
ſtil} at the diſtance of five leagues. He loſt no time: 
he detached -fifteen hundred horſe, of his own troops i 
the evening, to ſurpriſe the king of Sweden in the town. 
This detachment, under favour of darkneſs, arrived 
undiſcovered at the firſt Swediſh guard, which, though 
conſiſting only of thirteen men, ſuſtained, for halt 4 
of an hour, the efforts of the whole fifteen hun- 

ed. The king, who happened to be at the other 
end of the town, flew to their aſſiſtance with the reſt 
of his fix hundred men ; upon which the Ruſſians fled 
with precipitation. In a ſhort time 36 
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and he then ſet out in purſuit of the enemy. All the 
corps of the Ruſſian army, diſperſed through Lithua- 
nia, retired baſtily into the palatinate of Minſky, near 
the frontiers of Muſcovy, where their general rendez- 
vous was — The Swedes, who were likewiſe 
divided into ſeveral bodies, continued to purſue the ene- 
my for more than thirty leagues. The ſugitives and the 

purſuers made forced marches almoſt every day, though 

in the middle of winter. For a long time paſt all ſeaſons 

of the year were become indifferent to the Swedes and 
Ruſſians ; and the only difference between them now 

aroſe from the terror of Charles's arms. 

From Grodno to the Borifthenes eaſtward, there is 
nothing but moraſſes, deſerts, and immenſe foreſts. In 
the cultivated ſpots there are no proviſions to be had, 
the peaſants burying under ground all their grain, and 
whatever elſe can be preſerved in their ſubterranean 
receptacles. In order to diſcover theſe hidden maga- 
zines, the earth muſt be pierced with long poles pointed 
with iron. The Muſcovites and the Swedes alternately 
made uſe of theſe proviſions; but they were not always 
to be found, and even then they were not ſufficient. ' 

| The king of Sweden, who had foreſeen theſe difficul- 
ties, had provided biſcuit for the ſu bſiſtence of bis ar- 
my, and nothing could ſtop him in his march. After 
having traverſed the foreſt of Minſky, where he was 
every moment obli to cut down trees in order to- 
clear the road for hi r- 
hunſelf, on the 25th of June 1708, on the banks of the 
river Berezine, oppoſite to Boriſlow. 

In that place the czar had aſſembled the beſt part of 
his forces, and intrenched himſelf to great advanta 
His deſign was to hinder the Swedes from croſſin 
river, ries poſted ſome regiments on the banks of 
the Berezine, over againſt — as if he 3 to 
attempt a paſſage in the ſace of the enemy. Mean 
while he led bs army three leagues higher up the 
nver, throws a bridge acroſs it, cut Lis way through a 
body of three thouſand men who defended hes. po, 
and, without halting, marches againſt the main body of 
the enemy. The Kufians did not wait his _ 

ut 
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dut decamped and retreated towards the Boriſthene, 
ting all the roads, and deſtroying every thin 
way, in order, at leaſt, to the — 1 
the Swedes. 

Charles ſurmounted 22 and ſtill advancei 
towards the Bori his way he met with twen. 
ty thouſand Muſcovites, intrenched in a place calle 
Hollofin, behind 4 moraſs, which could not be ap 

oached without 2 a river. Charles did not th 
y the attack till ref of his infantry ſhould arrive: 
= into the water at the head of his foot guard 
— * es the river and the moraſs, the water fre. 
-quently reaching above his ſhoulders. While he wu 
thus preſſin g forward to the enemy, he ordered his ca 
valty to go round the moraſs and take them in flack 
The Muſcovites, ſurpriſed that no barrier could de. 
fend them, were inftantly routed by the king, who a 
tacked them on foot, and by the Swediſh cavalry. 

The horſe, having forced their way through the 
enemy, joined the king in n 
then mounted on horſe 


— Of all the battles he had ever fought, this 
rhaps the moſt glorious ; this was the one in which 

— 5 the greateſt dangers, and diſplayed the 
7 | The memory ot 


the Boviſthenes, which divides Poland 
Charles did not give over the 

them acroſs the Boriſthenes, which he 
lou, n 
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EN 
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de- not find in me another Darius.” 


E From Mohilou, the place where the king 
Boriſthenes, as n 
the banks of river, and always on the frontiers 
Poland and Muſcovy, you meet with —— 
Smolenſko, through which lies the great road that 
from Poland to Muſcovy. This way the czar directed 
his flight ; and the king purſued him by marches. 
Part rr  —_— 
with the dragoons of the Swediſh van-guard.  * 
latter had generally the advantage; but weakened 
themſelves even by ing in theſe ſmall ſkirmiſhes, 
which were never deciſive, and in which they always 
loſt a number of men. 
On the 22d of September, 1508, the king attacked, 
near Smolenſko, a body of ten thouſand horſe, and fix 


thouſand Calmucks. 
living between the 


to the 
ways afﬀects 
„ he will 


the 
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Theſe Calmucks are Tartars, 
kingdom of Aftracan, which is ſubje& to the czar, and 
that of Samarcande, belonging to the Uſbeck Tartars, 
and the country of Timur, known by the name of 
Tamerlane. The country of the Calmucks extend 
eaſtwards to the mountains which divide the 1 
from the weſtern parts of Afia. Thoſe who inhabi 
that part of the country which borders upon Aſtracan, 
are tributary to the czar, who pretends to an abſolute 

| authority 
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authority over them ; but their vagrant life hinders hin 
his claim, and obliges him to tren 
manner in which the grand ſigni 
treats the Arabs, ſometimes —_— and ſome. 
times puniſhing their robberies. are alway 
ſome of theſe Calmucks in the Ruſſian and the 
boats ont» on» MaBpragnoer cr Tang like 
the reſt of his ſoldiers. 

The king attacked theſe troops with only fix regj. 
ments of horſe, and four thouſand foot ; a they 
ranks at the firſt onſet, at the head of his Oftrogothic 
regiment, and obliged them to fly. He purſued then 
? rugged and hollow ways, where the Calmuck; ny fr 
lay concealed, who ſoon to ſhew themſelves and ¶ moſt 
cut off the regiment in which the king fought from the 
reſt of the Swediſh army. In an inſtant the Ruſſian; Bath 
and Calmucks ſurrounded this 32 and penetra:. he 


flock: 


to» great diſtance from the king by the crowd 
— ; fo that he was left at laſt with no beit 
more than five attendants. With his own hand he bad , U 
killed above a dozen of the enemy, without receiving ſurre 
*Y wound, owing to that ſurpriſing good fortune "gni 

had hitherto * him, and upon which be Prot 
—— relied. At length a colonel, named Dardof, I ihre 
forced his way through the Calmucks, with a fingle I der 


of his t, and arrived time enough to ea 
ar- uf] 


Charles mounted his horſe, and, fatigued as he was, ung 
- purſued the Ruſſians for two leagues. priv 
The ueror was ſtill in the great road to the ca- by t 
pital of Muſcovy. The diftance from Smolenſko, neat 1 
which the battle was fought, to Moſcow, is about a gen 
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hundred French leagues ; and the army began to be in 
ant of proviſion. The officers earneſtly — the 
king to wait till the general Levenhaupt, who was 
oming up with a reinforcement of fiiteen thouſand 
en, ſhould arrive. The king, who ſeldem indeed 
took counſel of any one, not only rejected this whole- 
ſome advice, but, to the great aſtoniſhment of all the 
ny, quitted the road to Moſcow, and began to march 
futhwards towards the Ukraine, the country of the 
Coſſacks, lying between Little Tartary, Poland, and 
hic WMuſcovy. This country extends about an hundred 
en French leagues from ſouth to north, and almoſt as ma- 
hey from eaſt to weft. It is divided into two parts, al- 
ind Wmoſt equal, by the Boriſthenes, which runs from the 
the Wnorth-weſt to the ſouth-eaſt. The chief town is called 
an; WBathurin, and is fituated u the little river Sem. 
rat. The northern part of the Ukraine is rich and well cul- 
ht 
10 
ing 
ere 
of, 
ck 


tivated. The ſouthern, lying in the forty- eighth de- 
gree of. latitude, is one of the moſt fertile countries in 
the world, and yet one of the moſt defolate. Its bad 
form of t ſtifles in embryo, as it were, all 
the bleſhngs which nature, if properly encouraged, 
would ſhower down upon the inhabitants. The peo- 
rr 
artars of Budziack, Precop, and Moldavia, all of 
them free-booters and banditti, would rob them of 
ia hath ' aſpi li ; but bei 

furrounded by Muſcovy, the dominions of the — 
hignior, and Poland, it has been obliged to choaſe a 
protector, and, conſequently, a maſter, in one of theſe 
three ſtates. The Ukranians at firſt put themſelves un- 
der the protection of the Poles, who treated them with 

ity. They afterwards ſubmitted to the 


The perſon who then filled that ſtation was a Polith 
gentleman, ' named Mazeppa, and born in the palati- 
| | nate 


% 


eat 
uſſians, governed them with deſpotic ſway. 
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in his youth with the lady of « Poliſh gen 
been diſcovered, the huſband cau 
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— and the — of it was a greatly 
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uſſian into a powerful ki Brave, 
indefatigable, though advanced i 
he — Ahn into a ſecret league with the king of 


to haſten the downfal of 
vert it to his own advantage. 

The king appointed the rendezvous near the ritt 
— promiſed to meet him there at the 
2 thouſand men, with ammunition and 

all his treaſures, which were immenſe 
| —64-—we Sagar] therefore continued its march 0! 
that fide, to the n 


czar, and to con- 
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army, exhauſted with hunger and 
the banks of the Deſna, in 
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ſo much confidence, that they never informed then- 
ſelves of the number of their enemies, but only of the 
place where they lay. Accordingly, on the feventi 
of October, 1708, in the afternoon, Levenhaupt ad- 
vanced againſt them with great reſolution. In the ft 
attack the Swedes killed hundred Ruffians. The 
czar's army was thrown into confuſion, and fled on al 
ſides, The emperor of Ruſſia faw himſelf upon the 
| 5 point 
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the fafety of his dominions 
of this day, and that he wonld 
Leventnupt join the king of Sweden with « victorious 
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entirely defeated. He was ſenſible that 
upon the ſucceſs 
utterly ruined, ſhoulf. 


Ts mine be fave bis woope m to flinch, he 
the rear where the acks and Cal- 
were . © I charge you, faid he to them, 


471 — , and even to kill 


than ever, and laſted till night put an end to 
bat. At laſt fuperior numbers „the 
were broke, routed, and driven back to their baggage. 
Levenhaupt rallied rr the wa The 
Swedes were t diſdained to fly. oy 
were ſtill about nine thouſand in number, and not 
much as one of them deferted. The general drew them 
„„ er 
The czar, on the other fide, remained all ni 


under arms ; and forbad his officers, under pain of being 

caſhiered, and his foldiers under pain of death, to leave 

their ranks for the ſake of płunder. 

8 break, he ordered a freſh aſ- 
— 

| Is 


Next morning 
ful, Leventnope 
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marſhes and rivers, for want of horſes to draw them ; 
ſo that this army, which was once fo flouriſhing, was 
reduced to twenty-four thouſand men ready to periſh 
with hanger. They no longer received any news from 
Sweden, nor were able to ſend any thit Ws 
condition one officer complained. ** t, fai 
bing! to him, are you uneafy at being ſo far from 
your wife? If you are a good ſoldier, I will lead you 
to fuch a diſtance, that you ſhall hardly be able to re- 
ceive news from Sweden once in three years.” 

The marquis de Brancas, afterwards ambaſſador in 
Sweden, told me, that a ſoldier ventured, in preſence 
the whole army, to preſent to the king, with an air 
complaint, a piece of bread that was black and 
made of and oats, which was the only 
then had, of which they had not even a 
tity. The king received the 'bit of bread 
leaſt emotion, eat it up, and then faid 
coldly to the ſoldier, © It is not but it may be 
eaten.” This incident, trifling as it is, if indeed any 
thing that increaſes reſpet and confidence can be 
ſaid to be trifling, contributed more than all the reſt 
w- make the Swediſh army fupport thoſe hardſhips, 
which would have been intolerable under any other 
- While he was in this fituation, he at laſt received a 
packet from Stockholm, by which he was informed of 
his fiſter, the ducheſs of Holſtein, who 
by the ſmall-pox, in the month of De- 
708, in the twenty-ſeventh year of her age. 
princeſs as mild and gentle as her btother was 
diſpofition, and — in his re- 
always entertained a affection 


5 


for her; and was the more aſſlicted with her death, 
that _—— CC —— he 
was of become the more fuſceptible of tender 


1 
HE 


could reach his camp, as between 
Stockholm there were near five hundred 
I 3 leagues 
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leagues to travel, and an enemy ſuperior in number 10 


ge. 
* who was as active as the king of Sweden, 
after having ſent ſome freſh troops to the aſſiſtance of 
the confederates in Poland, who under the command of 
Smiauſki, exerted their joint efforts again 
aniſlaus, immediately advanced into the Ukraine in 
the midſt of this ſevere winter, to make head againſt his 
Swediſh majeſty. Then he continued to purſue the po- 

litical ſcheme he had formed of weakening his 
by petty rencounters, wiſely judging that the Swedi 


army muſt in the end be entirely ruined, as it could not 
bly be recruited. The cold muſt certainly have 


king perceived in the month of April, that 22 


v ans, the moſt remarkable people in the univerſe. 

o heels of Qekinniey, mad ener 

artars, 2 ) EXE 
ciſin rr 

| — — They chuſe a chief, whom they fre- 

quently depoſe or ſtrangle. They allow no women to 
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quence,. as they 
azhr for any thing 
however 


were prefented to the king ; but it was with great dif- 
ficulty they could be prevailed upon to remain fober, as 
they commonly begin the day by getting drunk. They 
were brought to the mtrenchments, where they ſhewed 
their dexterity in firing 1 for being 
placed upon the mounds, they killed ſuch of the enemy 
2s they pi out at the diſtance of two hundred paces. 
To theſe banditti Charles added ſome thouſands of 
Walachians, whom he had hired from the cham of Lit- 
tle Tartary ; and thus laid fiege to Pultowa, with all 
theſe troops of Zaporavians, acks, and Walachians, 
which joined to his eighteen thouſand Swedes, compoſ- 
2 — but an army 
in a weeiched condition, and in want of every thing. 
— a had formed a ine in Pultowa. If the 
ſhould take it, he open himſelf a to 
Mo z and be able at leaft, — Cory 
dance he would then poſſeſs, to wait the arrival of the 
fuccours which he ſtill from Sweden, Livonia, 
Pomerania, and Poland. His only refource therefore 
being in che conqueſt of Pultowa, he preſſed the fiege 
of it with great vigour. Mazeppa, who carried on a 
eorreſpondence wit _—Y_ — 
4 & 
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we 
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that he would ſoon be maſter of it; and his affurans 
revived the hopes of the ſoldiers, who conſidered iu 
taking of Pultowa as the end of all their miſeries. 
| The king perceived, from the beginning of the ſiege, 
that he taught his enemies the art of war. In ſpnz 
of all his precautions, prince Menzikoff threw ſony 
freſh troops into the town ; by which means the gart 
ſun was rendered almoſt five thouſand ſtrong. 

They made ſeveral ſallies, and ſometimes with ſuc. 
ceſs : they likewiſe ſprung a mine; but what faved the 
town from being taken was the approach of the car, 
who was advancing with ſeventy thouſand men. 
Charles went to reconnoitre them on the twenty-ſeventh 
of May, which happened to be his birth-day, and bent 
one of their detachments ; but as he was returning to 
his camp, he received a ſhot from a carbine, which 

ierced his boot and ſhattered the bone of his heel. 
There was not the leaſt alteration obſervable in his 
countenance, from which it could be ſuſpected that he 
be d received a wound. He continued to give orders 
with great compoſure, .and after this accident remained 
aloft fix hours on horſeback. One of his domeſtics 
obſerving that the ſole of the king's boot was bloody, 
made haſte to call the ſurgeons ; and the pain was now 
become {> exquiſite, that they were obliged to aſſiſt 
bim in diſmounting, and to carry him to his tent. The 
ſurgeons — the wound, and were of opinion that 
the leg muſt be cut off, which threw the army into the 
ut conſternation. But one of the named 
Newman who had more ſkill and courage the reſt, 
affirmed, that by making inciſions he could fave 
the king's leg. Fall to work then preſently, faid the 
king to him: cut boldly and fear nothing.“ He him 
ſelf held the leg with his hands, and beheld the 
inciſions that were made in it, as if the operation had 
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been performed upon another perſon. 
. As they were laying on the — he ordered an 
aſſault to be made the next morning ; but he had hardly 


given theſe orders, when he was informed that the 
whole army of the enemy was advancing againſt him; 
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in conſequence of which he was obliged to alter hig re- 
Glution. | Charles, wounded and incapable of acting, 
faw himſelf cooped up between the Boriſthenes and the 
river that runs to Pultowa, in a deſert country, wi 
out any places of ſecurity, or ammunition, in the 
of an army, which at once cut off his retreat, and p 
vented his being ſupplied with proviſions. In this 
tremity, he did not afſemble a council of war, as, con- 
fidering the ſituation of his affairs, he ought \ 
to have done ; but on the ſeventh or eighth of uly, in 
the evening, he ſent for velt-mareſchal Renſchild to 
his tent; and without deliberation, or the leaſt difcom- 
ordered him to make the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
ſor attacking the czar next day. Renſchild made no 
objectians, and went to carry his orders into execution. 
At the door of the king's tent he met count Piper, with 
whom he had long lived on very bad terms, as frequent- 
ly happens between the miniſter and the general. Piper 
alked him if he had any news: No, faid the 
coldly, and paſſed on to give his orders. As foon as 
count Piper had entered the tent; Has Renfchild 
told you nothing?“ faid the king. Nothing,” re- 
plied Piper: Well then, reſumed he, I tell you, that 
we ſhall give battle to-morrow.” Count Piper was af- 
tomiſhed at ſuch a deſſ reſolution : but well know- 
ing that it was impoſſible to make his maſter change his 
mind, he expreſſed his ſurprize only by his ſilence, and 
left Charles to till break of day. 

It was on the eighth of July 1709, that the decifive 
battle of Pultowa was fought between the two moſt fa- 
mous monarchs that were then in the world. Charles 
XII. 2 9 Peter Alexio- 
witz for nine years of pains taken to form troops equal 
to thoſe of Sweden : the one glorious for baving given 
away dominions; the other for having civilized his on: 
Charles, fond of dangers, and fighting for glory alone: 
Alexiowitz ſcorning to fly from danger, and never mak - 
ing war but from intereſted views: the SweJiſh monarch 
liberal from an innate greatnefs of ſoul ; the Muſcovite 

15 never 
® We cannot perceive the leaſt tiacture of liberality or of 
greataeſs 
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never granting favours but in order to ſerve ſome parti 
cular : the former a prince of uncommon ſobri 
and contmence, naturally mMAgnanimous, and never 
cruel but once; the latter having not yet worn off the 
of his education, or the barbarity of bis coun- 
as much the object of terror to his fubjefts as of 
ration to ſtrangers, and too to exceſſes, 
which even ſhortened bis days. Charles had the title of 
« Invincible,” of which a moment might deprive 
him ; the neighbouring nations had given 
Alexiowitz the name of Great? which, as he did 
I TOI CEC OS 
IF 
In order to form a diftin& idea of this battle, and the 
n 
Itowa on the north, the camp of the king of Sweden 
on the ſouth, ſtretching a little towards eaſt, his 
baggage about a mile behind him, and the river of Pul- 
„ vofradroraaatrdeondan os. from eaſt to 
The czar had paſſed the river about a league from 
— towards the weſt, and was beginning to form 
At break of day the Swedes before the 
trenches with four iron cannons for their whole artille- 
ry; the reſt were left in the camp, with about three thou- 
fand men, and four thouſand remained with the baggage : 
ſo that the Swediſh army which advanced againſt the 
enemy, conſiſted of about one and twenty thouſand men, 
of which about fixteen thouſand only were regular 
| The 
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—— 
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neſs of foul in Charles. He might indeed have made himſelf 
king of Poland by diot of violence ; but the conſequence of that 

violence would have diſabled him from gratifying his revenge, 
which ſeems to have been the predominant paſſion of his ſoul. 
Had he aſcended the throne of Poland, he muft have maintained 
an army of Swedes in that kingdom, conſequemly he could not 
have advanced to the banks of the Boriſthenes in purſuit of Peter 
Alexiowitz. We find in Charles an inſenſibility of danger, 2 
contempt of wealth, 4 clowniſhneſs of manners, a brutality of 
diſpoſition, an implecable thirſt of revenge and dominion; with- 
out taſte, ſentiment, or humanity, 
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Memikoff executed his maſter's orders with dexterity 
and expedition. He not only cut off the communication 
between the Swediſh army and the camp before Pu. 
towa z but having met with a corps de reſerve, he ſur- 
rounded them and cut them to pieces. If Menzikof 
performed this exploit of his own accord, Ruſſia is in. 
debted to him for its preſervation : if it was by the or- 
ders of the czar, he was an adverſary worthy of Charle; 
XII. Mean while the Ruſſian infantry came out of their 
lines, and advanced into the plain in order of battle, 
Leerer 

a m enemy; the king, af 
= by —— made the neceſſary 
tions for a general engagement. ” 50h 

—— the few troops that were left him in two 
lines, his infantry occupying the centre and his cavalry 
forming the two wings. The czar diſpoſed his army in 
the fame manner. had the advantage of numbers, 
and of ſeventy-two pieces of cannon, while the Swedes 
had no more than four to oppoſe him, and began to be 
in want of powder. 

by 3 De 
army, having then only the title of major-general, and 
teemed to hs Zermetoff. But he rode from 
rank to rank in the character of emperor, mounted 
01 4 Turkith — — had been given him in a 
preſent by the grand fignior, animating the captains and 
— Tad þ. vere lr to — all. 

At nine in the morning the battle was renewed. 
One of the firſt diſcharges of the Ruſſian cannon car- 
ried off the two horſes of Charles's litter. He cauſed 
two others to be immediately put to ir. A ſecond diſ- 
charge broke the litter in pieces, and overturned the 
king. Of four and twenty Drabants, who mutually 
relieved” each other in carrying him, one and twenty 
were killed. The 7 ſtruck my conſternation, be- 

to ſta z and the cannon of the enemy continuing 
— « - 0p Sg the firſt line fell back upon the ſe- 
cond, and the ſecond began to fly. In this laſt action it 
was only a fingle line of ten thouſand — 
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that routed the Swediſh army: ſo much were matters 


chan 
_— ES 
the bartle, if had not committed ſe- 


have 
veral but all the 


great blunder ad, A battle at all, and a greater ſtill 


afirm that it was a 


to ſhut themſelves up in a deſert country, againſt the 
advice of the mot prodent in tion to a 
warlike three times ſtronger than Charles, both 
in number men, and in the many reſources from 
which the Swedes were entirely cut off. The re- 


9.8 

* * — yeni Pr nor 

what was become of the king ; but ran about from one 

corner of the field to another. A major, called Bere, 

offered to conduct them to the baggage ; but the 
ud end rinks whicd coverey rhe and 

tion of mind fo natural amidſt fuch a deſo- 


The king ſcorned i 
fend himſelf. General Poniatowſky ha to be 
near him at that inftant. He was a colonel of Sta- 
nilaus's Swediſh guards, a man of extrao merit, 
and had been induced, from his ſtrong attachment to 
the perſon of Charles, to follow him into the Ukraine, 
without any poſt in the 2 He was a man, who, 


king under the arm, and 


notwithſtanding the —z 


Poniatowſky, 


wounds. 
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ſures into the river to lighten the. boat. Mullern. the 
king's chancellor, and count Poniatowſky, a man more 
neceſſary to the king than ever, on acconnt of his ad. 
mirable dexterity in finding ients for all difficul. 
er in other barks with ſome officer, 
Three hundred troopers of the king's guards, and : 
great number of Poles and — toifting to the 
of their horſes, ventured to paſs the river by 
wunming. Their troop ing cloſe together, re- 
ſiſted the current, and broke the waves; but all thoſe 
who attempted to paſs ſeparately, a little below, were 
carried down by the ftream, and ſunk in the river. 
Of all the foot who attempted to paſs, there was not 

a man that reached the other fide. 
While the ſhattered remains of the army were in 
this extremity, prince Menzikoff came up with ten 
thouſand horſemen, having each a foot-foldier behind 
him.” The carcaſes of the Swedes who had died by the 
way, of their wounds, fatigue and hunger, ſhewed 
riace Menzikoff but too plainly the road which the 
— army had taken. The prince ſent a trumpet 
to the Swediſh general, to offer him a capitulation. 
Four general officers were preſently diſpatched by Le- 
venhaupt to receive the commands of the ueror, 
Before that day, fixteen thuufand foldiers king 
Charles would have attacked the whole forces of the 
Ruſſian empire, and would have periſhed to a man r- 
ther than ſurrender. But after the loſs of a battle, and 
a flight of two days, deprived of the preſence of their 
prince, who was himſelf conſtrained to fly, the ſtrength 
of every ſoldier being exhauſted, and their courage n0 
longer ſupported by the leaſt proſpect of relief, the love 
of Nite overcame their natural intrepidity. Colonel 
| | Troutſetie 
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routfetre alone, ing the Muſcovites 

began to advance with one Swediſh battalion to attack 
them, ing, by this means, to induce the reſt of the 
troops to follow his example. But Levenhaupt was 
obliged to ſe this unavailing ardour. The capitu- 
lation was „and the whole army were made pri- 
ſoners of war. Some ſoldiers, reduced to deſpair at the 
thoughts of falling into the hands of the Muſcovites, 
threw themſelves into the Boriſthenes. Two officers of 
the regiment - commanded by the brave Troutfetre, 
killed each other, and the reſt were made ſlaves. 
all filed off in the preſence of prince Menzikoff, laying 
their arms at his feet, as thirty thouſand Muſcovites 
had done nine years before at thoſe of the king of 
Sweden, at Narva. But whereas the king ſent 
all the Ruſſians, whom he did not fear, cꝛar re- 
tained the Swedes that were taken at Pultowz 
Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards diſperſed 
through the czar's dominions, particularly in Siberia, a 
vaſt province of Great Tartary, which extends eaſt- 
ward to the frontiers of the Chineſe empire. In this 
barbarous country, where even the uſe of bread was 
unknown, the Swedes, who were become ingenious 
through neceſſity, exerciſed the trades and employments 
of which they had the leaſt notion. All the diſtincti- 
ons, which fortune makes among men, were there ba- 
mihed. The officer, who could not follow any trade, 
was obliged to cleave and carry wood for the ſoldier, - 
now turned taylor, clothier, joiner, maſon, or gold- 
{mith, and who got a ſubſiſtence by his labour. 
of the officers became painters, and others architeQs, 
Some of them taught the languages and mathematics. 
They even eftabliſhed ſome public ſchools, which, in 
ume, became fo uſeful and famous, that the citi- 
zens of Moſcow ſent their children thither for edu- 
cation, 

Count Piper, the king of Sweden's firſt miniſter, was 
for a long time, confined in priſon at Peterſburgh. The 
Car was perſuaded, as well as the reſt of Europe, that 
this miniſter had ſold his maſter to the duke of Marl- 
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King of SWEDEN. 
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near Benvex: His oyments : trigues 2 
the PoxTe : His — Aususrus reſto 
to his Throne. The King of Dzenmanx makes 
Deſcent upon Sw o EY. All the other Dominions d 
CHanLes are invaded. The Czar enters Mos cos 
in Triumph. Affair of Prurn. Hiſtory of tht 
Czarina, who, from a Country-girl, became Em 


CHMET Il. was at that time emperor of tit 
Turks. He had been placed upon the throne 
in 1703, by a revolution not unlike to that which 
transferred the crown of England from James II. to i 
ſon-in-law William, Muſtapha being governed by i 
mufti, who was hated by all the Turks, provoked tie 
whole empire to riſe againſt him. His army, by be 


Er 


2141 


clay 

ſo many 

nation 3 

Years. 

riches. 

ventured to 

make a ſmall alteration in the current coin, and to im- 

K 

0 an rapacity 

e 

but the officers of the empire, who, whatever they 

may be in other reſpects, are domeſtic flaves to the ful. 

un; but the reſt of the Muſfulmans bve in profound 

aquillity, ſecure of their liberty, their lives, and for- 
tunes . 

b Such was the Turkiſh emperor to whom the king of 

the dx eden fled for refuge. e 


Eu- fultan's territories, be wrote him a letter, which bea 
date the 13th of July, 1709. Several copies of this 
letter were ſpread abroad, all of which are now held to 

the de ſpurious ; but of all thoſe I have feen, there is not 


We are ſurpriſed to hear our author ſtill harping upon this 
og, oamely, the liberty and ſecurity which the Turks enjoy ; 
is it is well known that theſe miſerable creatures are every day 
ſubje& to be pillaged and maſſacred by the ſoldiery ; to be ap- 
preſſed, ſtripped, and often puniſhed with death by the officers 
of jultice, even without form of trial. 
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one but what marks the natural haughtineg 
of the author, and is more ſuitable to his — 
The pride 


his condition. e 


ia, a conquered and 
fu For the reſt, all theſe letters, which 


gitive 


kings ſeldom — 2 — are but yain formalities, 


Though Charles XII. was in reality no better than 
honourably treated in Tu » he yet formed 
the deſign of the Ottoman empire a ſt hi 
enemies. 2 be able 


tn eve bm moſ fully ee — was 


fary to the king, agreeable y the Porte, an at laf 
dan even to the 
E22 
a Portuguez men, 


—— — 
eſt activity, was the phyſician Fon 
Jew, ſettled at Conſtantinople, a man of — and t 


hath informed me, both b letters and by 


wer 1 pr wr to convey ſome 
letters to the ſultaneſs Valide, rr 
ing emperor, who had formerly been ill- uſed by 
2 but now began to recover her influence in — 
ragio. 


* * 


* It was from this nobleman 1 received not only the rema : diſec 
i and of which the — Norbe's I be 
but likewiſe ſeveral other manuſcripts relatis 
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xglio. A Jeweſs, who was often admitted to this 
rinceſs, was perpetually recounting to her the exploits 
f the king of Sweden, and charmed her ear by theſe 
lations. The fultaneſs, moved that ſecret incli- 
ation with which moſt women feel themſelves inſpired 
n favour of extraordinary men, even without having 
zen them, openly eſpouſed the king's cauſe in the ſe- 
zlio. She called him by no other name than that of 
ter lion: And when will you (would ſhe ſometimes 
ay to the ſultan her ſon,) when will you help my lion 
o devour this czar ?” She even diſpenſed with t 

les of the ſeraglio, ſo far as to write ſeveral letters 
ith her own hand to count Poniatowſky, in whoſe 


» &-B = => 
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ing was honourably conducted to 
gender, thro' the deſert that was formerly called the 
Wilderneſs of the Getz. The Turks took care that 
nothing ſhould be wanting on the road, to render his 
jou agreeable. A great many Poles, Swedes, and 
Coſſacks, who had eſcaped from the Muſcovites, came 
by different ways to increaſe his train on the road. By 
the time ke reached Bender he had eighteen hundred 
men, who were all maintained and lodged both they 
and their horſes, at the expence of the grand fignior. 
The king choſe to encamp near Bender, rather than 
lodge in the town. The ſeraſkier Juſſuf baſha cauſed a 
an magnificent tent to be erected for him; and tents were 
the i likewiſe provided for all the lords of his retinue. Some 
nt- 8 time after, Charles built a houſe in this place ; the 
ate BY officers followed his example; and the ſoldiers raiſed 
barracks ; ſo that his camp inſenſibly became a little 
by BY town. As the king was not yet cured of his wound, 
me BY he was obliged to have a carious bone extracted from 
2 his foot. But as ſoon as he could mount a horſe, he 
"WH "*fumed his wonted labours, always riſing before the 
ſun, tiring three - horſes a-day, and exerciſing his ſol- 
110. ders. By way of amuſement, he ſometimes played 
at cheſs; and, as the characters of men are often 
- diſcovered by the moſt trifling incidents, it may not 
dg de improper to obſerve, that he always advanced the 
Vor. X. ES 
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ing firſt at that game, and made ter uſe of hin 
tun any of he other men by which he wes ahve 
a be: | 

At Bender he had all the neceſſaries of life in grey 
abundance, a felicity that ſeldom falls to the lot of: 
conquered and fugitive prince; for beſides the more 
than ſufficient quantity of proviſions and the fy 
hundred crowns a-day, which he received from the 
Ottoman munificence, he drew ſome money from 
France, and borrowed of the merchants at Conftanii. 
nople. Part of this money was employed in forward. 
ing his intrigues in the ſeraglio, in buying the favour, 

the viziers, or procuring their ruin. The reit he 
ſquandered away with great profuſion among his own 
officers and the janiſſaries who compoſed his guards a 
Bender. The diſpenſer of theſe acts of liberality wa 
Grothuſen, his favourite, a man, who, contrary t 
the cuſtom of perſons in that ſtation, was as fond of gi. 
ing as his maſter. He once brought him an account 
of finty thouſand crowns in two lines; ten thouſand 
crowns given to the Swedes and janiſſaries by the ge- 
nerous orders of his majeſty, and the reſt eat up by y. 
ſelf: It is thus (fays the king) that I would have ny 
friends to give in their accompts. Mullern makes ne 
read whole pages for the ſum ten thoufand livres, 
I like the laconic ftile of Grothuſen much better.” One 
of his old officers, who was ſuſpected of being ſome- 
what covetous, complained that his majeſty gave all 
to Grothuſen: I give money (replies the king) to 
none but thoſe who know how to uſe it.” This gene- 
roſity frequently reduced him to ſuch a low ebb, that 
he had not wherewithal to give. A better ccono- 
my in his acts of generofity would have been as much 
for his honour, and more for his intereſt ; but it was 
the failing of this prince to carry all the virtues beyond 
the due bounds. 

Great numbers of ſtrangers went from Conſtantinople 
to ſee him. The Turks, and the neighbouring Tat- 
tars came thither in crouds: all reſpected and admired 
him. His inflexible reſolution to abſtain from wine, 
and his regularity in aſſiſting twice a day at pub ic 

| 4 | prayers, 
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prayers, made them ſay that he was a true Muſſul- 
man, and infpired them with an ardent deſire of 
marching along with him to the conqueſt of Muf- 


"During his abode at Bender, which was much | 

than he expected. he inſenſibly acquired a taſte 
reading. Baron Fabricius, a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the duke of Holſtein, a young man of an 
amiable character, who aq that gaiety of temper, 
and eaſy turn of wit, which is ſo agreeable to princes, 
was the perſon who engaged him in theſe literary 
amuſements. He had been ſent to reſide with him at 
Bender in the character of envoy, to take care of the 
intereſts of the young duke of Holſtein ; and he ſuc- 
ceeded in his negociations by his open and agreeable 
behaviour. He had read all the beſt French authors. 
He perſuaded the king to read the tragedies of Peter 
Corneille, thoſe of Racine, and the works of Deſpreaux. 
The king had no reliſh for the fatires of the laſt author, 
which indeed are far from being his beſt pieces ; but 
he was very fond of his other writings. When he read 
that paſſage of the eighth fatire, where the author 
= > - ng as a fool and a madman, he tore out 

Of all the French tragedies, Mithridates pleaſed him 
moſt, becauſe the fituation of that monarch, who, 
though vanquiſhed, ftill breathed vengeance, was ſo 
limilar to his own. He ſhewed Mr. Fabricius the 
paſſages that ſtruck him; but would never read any of 
them aloud, nor ever hazard a ſingle word in French. 
Nay, when he afterwards ſaw Mr. Defaleurs, the 
French ambaſſador at the Porte, a man of diſtinguiſh- 
ed merit, but acquainted only with his mother-tongue, 
he anſwered him in Latin; and when Mr. Defaleurs 
proteſted that he did not underſtand four words of that 
language, the king, rather than talk French, ſent for 
an int ter. 

Such were the occupations of Charles XII. at Ben- 
der, where he waited üll a Turkiſh army ſhould come 
to his aſſiſtance. His envoy preſented memorials in his 
name to the grand vizier 7. and Poniatowlky ſupported 

; 2 them 
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2 with all his intereſt < 1 _— 
cceeded in every thing ; he was always dre in the 
Turkiſh faſhion, and be had free —1 to every place. 
The grand ſignior preſented him with a purſe of ; 
thouſand ducats, and the vizier ſaid to him, 
I will take your king in one hand, and a ſword in the 
other ; I will lead him to Moſcow at the head of two 
hundred thouſand men.” The name of this grand vizier 
was Chourlouli Ali Baſha ; he was the ſon of a peaſant 
of the village of Chourlcu. Such an extraction is not 
reckoned a diſgrace among the Turks, who have no 
ranks of nobility, neither that which is annexed to cer. 
tain employments, nor that which conſiſts in titles, 
With them the dignity and importance of a man's cha- 
rater depends entirely upon his ſervices. This 
is a cuſtom which prevails in moſt of the eaftern coun- 
tries ; a cuſtom extremely natural, and which might 
be productive of the moſt beneficial effects, if poſts af 
honour were conferred on none but men of merit; 
but the viziers, for the moſt part, are no better than 
the creatures of a black eunuch, or a favourite fe- 
male ſla ve. 
The firſt minifter ſoon changed his mind. The king 
could do nothing but negociate, and the czar could 
give money, which he diſtributed with profuſion; 
and he even employed the money of Charles XII. on 
this occaſion. The m litary-cheſt, which he took at 
Pultowa, furniſhed him with new arms againſt the van- 
quiſhed king; and it was no longer the queſtion a 
court, whether war ſhould be made upon the Ruſſians? 
The intereſt of the czar was all-powerful at the Porte, 
which granted ſuch honours to his envoy as the Muf- 
covite miniſters had never before enjoyed at Conſtant: 
nople. They allowed him to have a ſeraglio, that '5 
a place in the quarter of the Franks, who converſe 
with the foreign miniſters. The czar thought he might 
even demand, that general Mazeppa ſhould be put 
into his hands, as Charles XII. had cauſed the unhapp! 
Patkul to be delivered up to him. Chourlouli All 
Baſha could refuſe nothing to a prince who backed his 
demands with millions. us 


t fame grand vizic! 


who 
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who had promiſed, in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner, to lead the king of Sweden into Muſcovy with two 
hundred Agr gu men, had = aſſurance to make him 
2 pr conſenting to the facrifice of general Ma- 
4 Charles was enraged at this demand. It is 
hard. to fay how far the vizier might have puſhed the 
affair, had not Mazeppa, who was now ſeventy years 
of age, died exactly at this juncture. The king's grief 
and indignation were greatly encreaſed, when be un- 
derſtood that Tolſtoy, now become the czar's ambaſ- 
ſador at the Porte, was ſerved in public by the Swedes 
that had been made ſlaves at Pultowa, and that the 
brave ſoldiers were daily ſold in the market at Con- 
ſtantinople. Nay, the Ruſſian ambaſſador made no 
ſcruple of declaring openly, that the Muffulman 
troops at Bender were placed there rather with a 
view to ſecure the king's perſon, than to do him any 
honour. 

Charles, abandoned by the grand vizier, ard van- 
quiſhed by the czar's money in Turky, as he had been 
by his arms in the Ukraine, faw himſelf deceived and 
deſpiſed by the Porte, and almoſt a priſoner among the 
Tartars. His attendants began to deſpair. Himſelf 
alone remained firm, and never appeared in the leaſt 
dejected. Convinced that the ſultan was ignorant of 
the intrigues of Chourlouli Ali, his grand vizier, he 
reſolved to acquaint him with them; and Poniatowſky 
undertook the execution of this hazardous enterprize. 
The grand fignior goes every Friday to the Moſque, 
ſurrounded by his folaks, a kind of guards, whoſe tur- 
bans are adorned with ſuch high feathers as to conceal 
the ſultan from the view of the people. When any one 
has a petition to preſent to the grand fignior, he en- 
deavours to mingle with the guards, and holds the pe- 
tition aloft. Sometimes the fultan condeſcencs to re- 
ceive it himſelf; but, for the moſt part, he orders an 
aga to take charge of it, and upon his return from the 
moſque cauſes the petition to be laid before him. 

re is no fear of any one's daring to importune him 
with uſeleſs memorials and trifling petitions, inaſmuch 
as they write leſs at Conſtantinople in a whole pony 
Pe 3 than 
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than they do at Paris in one day. There is ſtill geh 
danger of any memorials being preſented againſt th, 
miniſters, to whom he commonly remits them unread 
Pomatowſky had no other way of conveying the kin, 
of Sweden's complaint to the grand fignior. He drey 
up a heavy charge againſt the grand vizier. Mr. dt 
'Feriol, who was then the French ambaſſador, and 
who gave me an account of the whole affair, got the 
memorial tranſlated into the Turkiſh tongue. A Greek 
was hired to preſent it: this Greek mingling with 
the guards #4 the grand ſignior, held the paper f 
high for ſo long a time, and made fuch a noiſe, that 
ſultan obſerved him, and took the memorial hin- 
elf. 

This method of preſenting memorials to the ful. 
tan againſt his viziers was frequently employed. 4 
Swede, called Leloing, gave in another petition a few 
days after. Thus in the Turkiſh empire Charles XII 
was reduced to the neceſſiiy of ufing the ſame expe- 
dients with an oppreſſed ſubject. a 

Some days after this, the ſultan ſent the king of 
Sweden, as the only anſwer to his complaints, five 
and twenty Arabian horſes, one of which, that bad 
carried his highneſs, was covered with a faddle and 
houſing enriched with precious ſtones, with ſtirrups of 
maſſy gold. This preſent was accompanied with an 
obliging letter, but conceived in general terms, and 
ſuch as gave reaſon to ſuſpect that the miniſter had 
done nothing without the ſultan's conſent. Chour- 
Icnli too, who was a perfe& maſter of the art of diſſ- 
mulation, fent the king five very curious horſes. But 
Charles, with a lofty air, faid to the perſon that 
brought them; Go back to your maſter, and tell 
- him that I don't receive preſents from my enemies.” 

Foniatowſcy having already ventured to preſent 1 
perition againſt the grand vizier, he next formed the 
bold deſign of depofing him. Underftanding that the WW wh 
vizier was difagreeable to the fultaneſs mother, and 
that he was hated by Kiſlar Aga, the chief of the 
black eunuchs, and by the ag of the janiſſaries, be 


prompted them all three to ſpeak againſt hun. It was 
ſomething 
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ſomethi ſurpriſing to ſee a Chriſtian, a Pole, an 
amo: Nang} _ ot the king of Sweden, who had 
taken refuge among the Turks, caballing almoſt open- 
in; i at the Porte againſt a viceroy of the Ottoman em- 
rey pre. who, at the fame time, was both an able miniſter 
de and a favourite of his maſter. Poniatowſky could ne- 
and N ver ha ve ſucceeded, ard the bare attempt would have 
the coſt him his life, had not a power ſuperior to all thoſe 
eck chat operated in his favour given a finiſhing ſtroke to 
vith the fortune of the grand vizier Chourlouli. 
o The fultan had a young favourite, who afterwards 
hit MW governed the Ottoman empire, and was killed in Hun- 
i guy in 1716, at the battle of Peterwaradin, which 
prince Eugene of Savoy gained over the Turks. His 
ful. name was Coumourgi Ali-Baſha : his birth was much 
Ale ſame with that of Chourlouli; being the fon of: 
ew WW coal-heaver, as Coumourgi unports, Coumour in the 
L Turkiſh tongue ſignifying coal. The emperor Achmet 
pe- II. uncle of Achmet III. having met Coumourgi, while 
yet an infant, in a little wood near Adriane ple, was 
ſtruck with his extraordinary beauty, and cauſed him 
to de conducted to the ſeraglio. Muſtapha, the eldeſt 
ſon and ſucceſſor of Mahomet, was very fond of him ; 
and Achmet III. made him his favourite. He had then 
no other place but that of ſelictar- aga, or ſword-bearer 
to the crown. His extreme youth did not allow him 
to make any open pretenſions to the poſt of grand 
vizier ; and yet he had the ambition to aſpire to it. 
The Swediſh faction could never draw over this fa- 
vourite to their fide. He had never been a friend to 
Charles, -or to any other Chriſtian prince, or to any 
of their miniſters; but, on this occaſion, be ſerved 
ting Charles XII. without intending to do fo. He 
Joined with the ſultaneſs Valide and the great officers 
of the Porte, to haſten the ruin of Chourlouli, who 
was equally hated by them all This old miniſter, 
who had ſerved his maſter for a long time, and with 
great fidelity, fell a victim to the caprice of a boy, and 
the intrigues of a foreigner. He was ſtripped of his 
dpnity and riches. His wife, who was the daughter 
the late fultan Muſtapha, was taken from him; and 
K 4 himſelf 
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himſelf was baniſhed to Caffa, formerly called They. 
doſia, in Crim Tartary. The bull, that is to ſay, thy 
ſeal of the empire, was given to Numan Covuprougj, 

andſon to the great Couprougli, who took Candi. 

his new vizier was, what ill-intormed Chriſtians can 
hardly believe it poſſible for a Turk to be, a man «j 
incorruptible virtue, a ſcrupulous obſerver of the law, 
and one who frequently oppoſed the rigid rules of juf. 
tice to the wayward will of the ſultan. He could not 
endure to hear of a war againſt Muſcovy, which he 
conſidered as alike unjuſt and unnecefſary ; but the 
fame attachment to his law, that prevented his making 
war upon the czar, contrary to the faith of treaties, 
made him obſerve the rights of hoſpitality towards the 
king of Sweden: The law forbids you, would be 
fay to his maſter, to attack the czar, who has don: 

u no injury ; but it commands you- to ſuccour the 
Ling of Sweden, who is an unfortunate prince in your 
dominions.” He ſent his majeſty eight hundred purſe, 
(every purſe containing five hundred crowns,) and ad- 
viſed him to return peaceably to his own dominions, 
either through the territories of the emperor of Ger- 
many, or in ſome of the French veſſels which then lay 
n the harbour of Conftantinople, and which Mr. de 
Feriol, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, offered to 
Charles to conduct him to Marſeilles, Count Ponia- 
towſky carried on his negociations with greater aCtivity 


2 
20 
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than ever, and acquired ſuch a ſuperiority with an in- — 
corruptible vizier, as the gold of the Muſcovites was 4 
unable to counterbalance. The Ruſſian ſaction thought 

it would be their wiſeſt courſe to poiſon ſuch a danger- * 
ous negociator. N one of his domeſtics. N 
who was to give him t iſon in a diſh of coffee; but 

the crime was diſcovered it was carried into ex- 5 
ecution. The poiſon was found in the hands of the N 
domeſtic, contained in a ſmall vial, which was carried 

to the grand fignior. The poiſoner was tried in a full G 
divan, and condemned to the gallies ; the juftice of the fe 
OAT ING BA GE LNG GAs Wor han b 
not been perpetrat . 


Charles, 
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Charles, who could not be but that. ſoon- 
er or later, he ſhould be able to engage the Turkiſh 


1 in a war againſt Muſcovy, rejected every prg- 


that was made for his peaceable return home. 
was continually repreſenting to the Turks the for- 
midable power of that fame czar, whom he had fo 
long deſpiſed. His emiſſaries were perpetually infi- 
nuating that Peter Alexiowitz wanted to make himſelf 
maſter of the navigation of the Black Sea ; and that, 
after having ſubdued the Coffacks, he would — 
arms into Crim Tartary. Sometimes theſe repreſenta- 
tions arouſed the Porte, at others the Ruſſian miniſters 
deſtroyed all their effect. 5 

While Charles XII. made his fate depend upon the 
caprice of viziers, and while he was alternately re- 
ceiving favours and affronts from a fore! power, pre- 
ſenting petitions to the fultan, and fublfting upon his 
bounty in a deſert, all his enemies, awakened from 
their former lethargy, invaded his dominions. 

The battle of Pultowa was the firſt ſignal to a re- 
volution in Poland. Auguſtus returned to that coun- 
try, proteſting againſt his abdication, and the e of 
Altranſtad, and publicly accuſing Charles XII. whom 
he no longer feared, of robbery and cruelty. He im- 
priſaned Fingſten and Imhoff, his ipotentiaries, 
who had ſigned his abdication, as if in ſo doing they 
had exceeded their orders, and betrayed their maſter. 
His Saxon troops, which had been the pretext of his 
dethronement, conducted him back to Warſaw, accom- 
panied by moſt of the Poliſh palatines, who, having 
formerly ſworn fidelity to him, had afterwards done 
the fame to Staniſlaus, and were now come to do it 
again to Auguſtus. Siniawſki himſelf rejoined his par- 
ty, and laying afide the ambitious hopes of raiſing 
himſelf to the royal dignity, was content to remain 
grand-general of the crown. Fleming, bis firſt mi- 
niſter, who had been obliged to leave Saxony, for 
fear of being delivered up with Patkul, now contri- 
buted by his addreſs to bring back to his maſter's in- 


tereſt a of the Pohih nobility. 
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It ſtrengthened the credit of the court of Rome in Po- 


were now drawing towards their laſt period. Above 
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The abſolved the people from the oath of al. 
tenants which they had taken to Staniſlaus. This 
of the holy father, ſeaſonably taken, and ſupported hy 
the forces of Auguſtus, was of conſiderable weight, 


land, the natives of which had no inclination at that 
time to diſpute with the ſovereign pontiffs their chime. 
rical right of interfering in the temporal concerns «f 
princes. Every one was ready to ſubmit anew to the 
authority of Auguſtus, and willingly received an abſolu- 
tion, which, however uſeleſs in itfelf, the nuncio took 
care to repreſent as abſolutely neceſſary. 

'The power of Charles and the grandeur of Sweden, 


ten crowned heads had long beheld, with fear and 
envy, the Swediſh power extending itſelf far beyond its 
natural bounds, on the other other fide of the Baltic 
Sea, from the Duna to the Elbe. The fall of Charles, 
and his abſence, revived the intereſted views, and re- 
kindled the jealouſies of all thefe princes, which had for 
a long time been laid aſleep by treaties, and by thei 
ivability to break them. 
The czar, who was more powerful than all of them 
put together, improving his late victory, took Vibourg, 
and all Carelia, over-run Finland, laid fieze to Riga, 
and ſent a body of forces into Poland to aid Auguſtu: 
in recovering his throne. The czar was, at that time, 
what Charles had been formerly, the arbiter of Poland 
and the North; but all his meafures were directed to 
the promotion of his own intereſt: whereas Charles had 
never been prompted by any other motive than thoſe ot 
revenge and glory. The Swediſh monarch had ſuc- 
cyured his alhes and cruſhed his enemies, without reap- 
ing any fruit from his viftories. The czar behaving 
more like a prince, and leſs like a hero, would not 
aſſiſt the king of Poland, but on condition that Livo- 
'nia ſhould be ceded to him; and that that province, 
'for which Auguſtus had kindted the war, ſhould re- 
main for ever in the poſſefſion of the Muſcovites. 
The king of Denmark, forgetting the treaty of Tra- 
vendal, as Auguitus had that of Altranſtad, began t9 
Entertain 
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entertain thoughts of making himſelf maſter of the 
duchies of Holſtein and Bremen, to which he renewed 
by his pretenſions. The king of Pruſſia had ancient claims 
upon Swediſh Pomerania, which he now reſolved to 
bo. Nrevive. The duke of Mecklenburg was vexed to ſee 
har chat the Swedes were. ſtill in poſſeſſion of Wiſmar, the 
fineſt town in the duchy. This prince was to marry 2 
niece of the Ruſſian emperor ; and the czar wanted on- 
the I a pretext for eſtabliſhing himſelf in Germany, after 
the example of the Swedes. George, elector of Han- 
over, was likewiſe defirous of enriching hunſelf with 
Charles's ſpoils. The biſhop of Munſter too would 
en have been willing enough to avail himſelf of ſome of his 
dre claims, had he been able to ſupport them. 
* About twelve or thirteen thouſand Swedes defended 
its WF Pomerania, and the other countries which Charles poſ- 
tic ſeiſed in Germany; and it was there that the war was 
moſt likely to begin. This ſtorm alarmed the emperor 
re. nnd his allies. It is a law of the empire, that whoever 
for Wh invades one of its provinces ſhall be reputed an enemy 
cir bo the whole Germanic body. 
But there was ftill a greater difficulty. All theſe 
m princes, except the czar, were then united againſt 
Lewis XIV. whoſe power, for a long time, had been as 
a, WW formidable to the empire as that of Charles. 
At the beginning of this century, Germany found 
e, irſelf hard preſſed from ſouth to north by the armies of 
> WW France and Sweden. The French had paſſed the Da- 
o nude, and the Swedes the Oder, and had their forces, 
c {WI viRorious as they then were, been joined together, the 
of empire had been utterly undone. But the fame fatality 
* that ruined Sweden had likewiſe humbled France, 
p Sweden, however, had ſtill more reſources left; and 
8 Lewis XIV. carried on the war with vigour, though 
without ſucceſs. Should Pomerania and the duchy of 
Bremen become the theatre of the war, it was to be 
feared that the empire would ſuffer by fuck an event; 
and that being weakened on that fide, it would be lefs 
able to withſtand the arms of Lewis XIV. To prevent 
this danger, the emperor, the princes of the 
Anne queen of England, _ RY the 
nited 
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United Provinces concluded at the _—_ about 1+ 
end of the year 1709, one of the moſt ſingular treaties 
that ever was ſigned. 

It was ſtipulated by theſe powers, that the war 
againſt the Swedes ſhould not be in Pomerania, nor in 
any of the German provinces ; and that the enemies of 
Charles XII. ſhou!d be at liberty to attack him any 
where elſe. Even the czar and the king of Poland ac. 
ceded to this treaty, in which they cauſed to be inſert. 
ed an article as extraordinary as the treaty itſelf, viz. 
that the twelve thouſand Swedes who were in Pomera. 
nia ſhould not be allowed to leave it in order to de- 
fend their other provinces. 

To ſecure the execution of the treaty, and to main- 
_ tain this imaginary neutrality, it was propoſed to aſ- 

ſemble an army, which ſhould encamp on the banks of 
the Oder. An unheard-of novelty fure to levy an army 
in order to prevent a war! nay, the very princes, who 
were to pay the army, were moſt of them concerned to 
commence a war which they thus affected to prevent. 
The treaty imported that the army ſhould be compoſed 
of the troops of the emperor, of the king of Pruſſia, of 
the elector of Hanover, of the landgrave of Heſſe, and 
of the biſhop of Munſter. 

The iſſue of this project was ſuch as might naturally 
have been expected : it was not carried into execution. 
The princes who were to have furniſhed their contir- 

ts for completing the army, contributed nothing 
here were not two regiments formed. Every body 
talked of a neutrality, but no body obſerved it; and 
the princes of the North, who had any quarrel with 
the king of Sweden, were left at full liberty to diſpute 
with each other the ſpoils of that prince. 

During theſe tranſactions, the czar having quartered 
his troops in Lithuania, and given orders for puſhing the 
liege of Riga, returned to Moſcow to ſhew his people 
a ſight as new as any thing he had hitherto done in the 
kingdom. 'This was a triumph of nearly the fame na- 
ture with that of the ancient Romans. He made his 
entry into Moſcow cn the firſt of January, 1710, under 
leven triumphant arches, ereQed in the _ — 
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adorned with every thing which the climate could fur- 
niſh, or which a flouriſhing commerce (rendered fuch 
by his care) could import. The proceſſion began with 
a regiment of guards, followed by the pieces of artil- 
jery taken from the Swedes at Leſno and Pultowa, each 
of which was drawn by eight horſes, covered with ſcar- 
let houſings hanging down to the ground. Next came 
the ſtandards, kettle-drums, and colours won at theſe 
two battles, carried by the officers and ſoldiers who had 
taken them. All theſe fpoils were followed by the 
fineſt troops of the czar. After they had filed off, there 
appeared in a chariot made on purpoſe “, the litter of 
Charles XII. found in the field of battle at Pultowa, all 
ſhattered with two cannon ſhot. . Behind the litter 
marched all the priſoners two and two, among whom 
was count Piper, firſt miniſter of Sweden, the famous 
mareſchal Renſchild, the count de Levenhaupt, the ge- 
nerals Slipenback, Stackelberg, and Hamilton, and all 
the officers, who were afterwards diſperſed through 
Great Ruſſia. Immediately after theſe appeared the 
czar himſelf, mounted on the fame horſe which he 
rode at the battle of Pultowa : a little after him came 
the generals who had had a ſhare in the ſucceſs of the 
_ Next followed a regiment of guards and the 
whole was cloſed by the waggons loaded with the Swed- 
1h ammunition. | 

This grand proceffion was accompanied with the 
ringing of all the bells in Moſcow, with the found of 
drums, kettle-drums, trumpets, and an infinite number 
of muſical inftruments, which played in concert, toge- 
ther with the vollies of two hundred pieces of cannon, 
amidft the acclamations of five hundred thouſand men, 
who, at every ſtop the czar made in this triumphal 
entry, cried out, Long live the emperor our fa- 


ther. 
This 


Here Mr. Norberg, the confeſſor of Charles XII. finds 
fault with the author, and affirms that the litter was carried 
by the ſoldiers. With regard to theſe circumſtances (which are 
of great importance to be ſure) we appeal to thole who faw 
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This dazzling exhibition augmented the people's ve. 
neration for his perſon, and perhaps made him appear 
ter in their eyes than all t the fohd advantages they 
fad derived from his labours. Mean while he continu. 
ed the blockade of Riga ; and the generals made them. 
ſelves maſters of the reſt of Livonia and part of Finland. 
At the ſame time the king of Denmark came with his 
whole fleet to make a deſcent upon Sweden, where he 
landed ſeventeen thouſand men, and left them under 
the command of the count de Reventlau. 

Sweden was, at that time, governed by a regency, 
compoſed of ſome ſenators, who were appointed by the 
king before he left Stockholm. The body of the ſenate, 
unagining that the government of right belonged to 
them, became jealous of the regency ; and the ſtate ſuf- 
fered by theſe diviſions. But, when after the battle of 
ght to Stockholm, that 
the king was at Bender, at the mercy of the Turks 
and Tartars, and that the Danes had invaded Schonen, 
and taken the town of Helſimburg, all their jealouſies 
unmediately yaniſhed, and they bent their whole atten- 
tion towards the preſervation of the kingdom. Sweden 
was now drained, in a great meaſure, of regular troops; 
for though Charles had always made his great expediti- 
ons at the head of ſmall armies, yet the innumerable 
battles he had fought in the ſpace of nine years, the ne- 
ceſſity he was under of recruiting his forces with conti- 
pual ſupphes, and maintaining his garriſons, and the 

ly obliged to keep in Fin- 
land, Ingria, Livonia, Pomerania, Bremen and Verden; 
all theſe particulars had coft Sweden, during the courſe 
of the war, above two hundred and fifty thouſand men ; 
ſo that there were not eight thouſand of the ancient 
troops remaining, which, together with the new-raiſcd 
militia, was the only reſources Sweden had to truſt to 
for the defence of her territories. 

The nation is naturally warlike ; and all his ſubjects 
inſenſibly imbibe the ſpirit of their ſovereign. From 
one end of the country to the other nothing was talked 
of but the prodigious atchievements oi Charles and bis 
generals, and ot the old regiments that fought under 
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tem at Narva, Duna, Cliſſau, Pultuſk, and Holloſin. 
Hence the very loweſt of the Swedes were fired with a 
ſpirit of emulation and glory ; and this heroic impulſe 
was greatly augmented by their affe ction for their king, 
their pity for his misfortunes, and their implacable ha- 
tred to the Danes. In ſeveral other countries the pea- 
ſants are ſlaves, or treated as ſuch ; but here they com- 
poſe a 0 of the ſtate, are confidered as citizens, and, 
of conſequence, are capable of more exalted ſentiments ; 
fo that theſe new-raiſed mifitia became, in a ſhort time, 
„me beſt troops of the North. 

the General Steinbock, by order of the regency, put him- 
te, ſelf at the head of eight thouſand of the ancient troops, 
% BY and about twelve thouſand of theſe new militia, to go 
in purſuit of the Danes, who ravaged all the country 
about Elſinburg, and had already extorted contributions 
from ſome of the more inland provinces. 

There was neither time nor opportunity to gi , 
1» mental cloaths to the new 5 Moſt of theſe —— 
came in their flaxen frocks, having piſtols tied to their 
u I girdles with cords. Steinbock, at the head of this 
n firange army, overtook the Danes about three leagues 

from Elſinburg on the tenth of March, 1710. He had 


deſigned to give his troops a few days reft, to raiſe in- 
le trenchments, and to allow his new ſoldiers a ſufficient 


time to habituate themſelves to the face of the enemy; 
dat all the peaſants called out for battle the very day on 
de WY which they arrived. | 

* I have been aſſured by ſome of the officers who were 
preſent, that they ſaw almoſt every individual foldier 
foaming with rage and choler ; ſo great is the national 
1 hatred of the Swedes to the Danes. Steinbock availed 
nt himſelf of this ardour of ſpirit, which, in the day of 
battle, is of as much conſequence as military diſcipline. 
* He attacked the Danes; and there one might have ſeen 
a thing, to which, perhaps, the whole hiſtory of man- 


ts kind cannot furniſh above two ſimilar examples; the 
4 new-raiſed militia, in their firſt aſſault, equalled the 


intrepidity of veteran ſoldiers. Two regiments of theſe 
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king of Denmark's guards, of which there remained 


ly ten wen alive. 

The Danes, being entirely routed, retired under thy 
cannon of Elfinburg. The paſſage from Sweden u 
Zealand is fo ſhort, that the king of Denmark receive 
the news of the defeat of his army in Sweden the fam: 
day on which it happened; and ſent his fleet to bring 
off the ſhattered remains of his army. The Dang 
quitted Sweden with precipitation five days after the 
battle ; but unable to carry off their — and un. 
willing to leave them to the enemy, they killed them al 
in the ſuburbs in Elfinburg, and ſet fire to their provi. 
fions, burning their corn and ba „and leaving in 
Elſinburg four thouſand wounded, the greateſt part < 
whom died with the infection, occaſioned by ſo many 
dead horſes and for want of proviſion, of which eve 
their ve Yay rc deprived them, in order to prevent 
the Swedes from enjoying any ſhare of it. 

Mean while, the peaſants of Delecarlia having heard 
in the heart of their foreſts, that their king was a pri- 
ſoner among the Turks, ſent a deputation to the re 
gency of Stockholm, and offered to go at their own ex 
pence, to the number of twenty thouſand men, to res 
cue their maſter from the hands of his enemies. This 
propoſal, which was better calculated to expreſs ther 
courage and loyalty, than to produce any real advan- 
tage, was received with pleafure, though it was not 
accepted ; and the ſenators took care to 4 the 
king with it, at the ſame time that they ſent him a cir- 
cumſtantial account of the battle of Elfinburg. 

Charles received this agreeable news in his camp neat 
Bender, in July, 1710. And another event that hap- 
pened ſoon after contributed ſtill more to ſtrengthen his 


* 

e grand vizier, Couprougli, who ſed all his 
deſigns, was diſmiffed — —— a ies fill 
ed it for two months. The little court of Charles XII. 
and thoſe who ſtill adhered to him in Poland, gave out 
that Charles made and unmade the viziers, and govern- 
ed the Turkiſh empire from his retreat at Bender. But 
he had no hand in the diſgrace of that fayourite. The 
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rigid 2 of the vizier was faid to have been the 
ſole cauſe of his fall. His predeceſſor had paid the Ja- 
niſſaries not out of the Imperial treaſury, but with the 
money which he procured by extortion. Couprougli 
paid them out of the treaſury. Achmet reproached 
vel him with prefering the intereſt of the ſubject to that of 
"the emperor : © You predeceſſors, ſaid he, well knew 
how to find other means of paying my troops.” If, re- 
plicd the grand vizier, he had the art of enriching your 
highneſs by rapine, -it is an art of which I am proud to 
ay I am entirely ignorant.” 

| UE The profound ſecrecy that prevails in the ſeraglio 

u ſeldom allows fuch particulars to tranſpire to the pub- 

> "i ic but this fact was publiſhed along with Couprougli's 

10 diſgrace. The vizier's boldneſs did not coſt him his 
head, becauſe true virtue is ſometimes reſpected, even 

| while it diſpleaſes. He was permitted to retire to the 

"I iland of Negropont. Theſe particulars I learned from 

the letters of Mr. Bru, my relation, firſt druggiſt to 
the Ottoman Porte, and I have retold them in order to 
diſplay the true ſpirit of that government. 

After this the grand ſeignior recalled from Aleppo, 
Baltagi Mehemet, baſha of Syria, who had been 
ier before Chourlouli. The baltagis of the ſeraglio 
ſo called from balta, which fignifies an axe, are ſlaves 
employed to cut wood for the uſe of the princes of the 
Ottoman blood, and the fultanas. This viaier had been 
2 baltagi in his youth, and had ever fince retained the 
name of that office, according to the cuſtom of the 
Turks, who are not aſhamed to take the name of their 
firſt profeſſion, or of that of their father, or even of the 
place of their birth. 

While Baltagi Mehemet was a valet in the ſeraglio, 
he was fo happy as to ſome little ſervices to 
prince Achmet, who was then a priſoner of ſtate in the 
reign of his Brother Muftapha. The princes of the 
Ottoman blood are allowed to keep for their pleaſure a 
few women, who are paſt the age of child-bearing, 
(and that age arrives very early in Turky) but ſtill agree- 
able enough to pleaſe. As ſoon as Achmet became 
fultan, he gave one of theſe female flaves, for * 
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he bad had a great affection, in marriage to Baltay ſt enn 
Mehemet. This woman by her intrigues made her I cheir u 
huſband grand vizier ;\ another intrigue diſplaced him; Ade 
and a third made him grand vizier again. tertain 
When Baltagi Mehemet received the bull of the em. Natter 
pire, he found the party of the king of Sweden prevail than a 
mg in the ſeraglio. The ſultanels Valide, Ali Cou- Th 
maurgi, the grand ſeignior's favourite, the kiſlar azz, Wreceiv 
chief of the black eunuchs, and the aga of the janiſſ:. MWrhouſ: 
ries were all for a war againſt the czar: the fultan was WBudzi 
fixed in the fame reſolution ; and the firſt order he gave {provi 
the grand vizier was to go and attack the Muſcovites 
with two hundred thouſand men. Baltagi had never 
made a campaign; yet was he not an ideot, as the 
Swedes, who were diſſatisfied with his conduct, affect. 
ed to repreſent him. Upon receiving. from the grand 
ſeignior a ſabre, adorned with precious ſtones, he ad- 
dreſſed him in the following terms: © Your bighnek 
knows, faid he, that I was brought up to handle an ae 
and cleave wood, not to wield a ſword and command 
your armies. Nevertheleſs, I will endeavour to ſerve 
you to the beſt of my power; but ſhould I fail of ſuc- 
ceſs, remember I have entreated you beforehand not to 
impute the blame to me.” The ſultan aſſured him he 
might depend upon his friendſhip ; and the vizier pre- 
pared to carry his orders into execution. 

The firft ſtep of the Ottoman Porte was to impriſon 
the Ruſſian ambaſſador in the caſtle of the Seven 
Towers. Tis the cuſtom of the Turks to begin by ar- 
reſting the minifters of thoſe princes againſt whom they 
declare war. Strict obſervers of hoſpitality in every 
thing elſe, in this they violate- the moſt ſacred law of WW gra 
nations This injuſtice, however, they commit under I the 
the pretext of —_ themſelves, or, at leaſt, bir 
defirous to make others believe, that they never under- i a | 
take any but juſt wars, becauſe are conſecrated WW nit 

the approbation of their muſti. Upon this principle W © 

take up arms (as they imagine) to chaſtiſe the vio- N 
lators of treaties ; and think they have a right to puniſh Wh gr 

the ambaſſadors of thoſe kings with whom they are 
x * i al be 
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u enmity, as, being accomplices in the treachery of 
their maſters. b 

Add to this the ridiculous contempt they affect to en- 
tertain for Chriſtian princes, and their ambaſſadors, the 
atter of whom they commonly conſider in no other light 
than as the conſuls of merchants. 

The han of Crim Tartary, whom we call the kam, 
received orders to hold himſelf in readineſs with forty 
thouſand Tartars. This prince is ſovereign of Nagai, 
Budziack, part of Circaſſia, and all Crim Tartary, a 
province anciently known by the name of Taurica Cher- 
ſoneſus, into which the Greeks carried their arms and 
commerce, and founded powerful cities; and into 
which, in after times, the Genoeſe penetrated, when 
they were maſters of the trade of Europe. In this coun- 
try are to be ſeen the ruins of ſome Greek cities, and 
ſome monuments of the Genoeſe, which ſtill ſubſiſt in 
the midſt of deſolation and barbarity. 

The kam is called emperor by his own ſubjects; but 
with this grand title, he is, neverthelcfs, the flave of 
the Porte. The Ottoman blood, from which the kams 
are ſprung, and the right they pretend to have to the 
empire of the Turks, upon the failure of the grand 
ſeignior's race, render their family reſpecta ble, and 
their perſons formidable even to the ſultan himſelf. 
Tis for this reaſon that the grand ſeignior dares not ven- 
ture to deſtroy the race of the kams of Tartary ; though 
indeed he ſeldom allows any of theſe princes to live to 
a great age. Their conduct is cloſely inſpected by the 
neighbouring baſhas : their dominions are furrounded 
with janiffaries; their inclinations thwarted by the 
grand viziers ; and their defigns always ſuſpected. I 
the Tartars complain of the kam, the Porte depoſes 
him under that pretext. If ke is too popular, it is ſtill 
a higher crime, for which he ſuffers a more fevere pu- 
niſhment. Thus almoſt all of them are driven from 
ſovereign powers into exile, and end their days at 
Rhodes, which is commonly their priſon and their 
grave. 

The Tartars, their fubjeQs, are the moſt thieviſh 
people on earth, and, what is hardly to be credited, 
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are, at the ſame time the moſt hoſpitable. They wil 
fifty leagues from home to attack a caravan, or pil 
2 a town ; and yet when any ſtranger happens 1, 
trave] through their country, he is not only received, 
lodged, and maintained every where, but through 
whatever place he paſſes, the inhabitants diſpute with 
each other the honour of having him for their gueſt; 
and the maſter of the houſe, his wife, and daughter, 
are ambitious to ſerve him. This inviolable regard tg 
hoſpitality they have derived from their anceſt: rs the 
Scythiansz and they ſtill preſerve it, becauſe the Cal! 
number of ſtrangers that travel among them, and the 
low prices of all ſorts of proviſions, render the practice 
of ſuch a virtue no ways burthenſome. 
When the Tartars go to war, in conjunction with 
the Ottoman „they are maintained by the grand 
ſeignior, but the y they get is their only pay ; and 
> cp much fitter for plundering than 
ting. 
N © =, won over to the king of Sweden's intereſt 
by preſents and promiſes, at firſt obtained leave to ap- 
point the general rendezvous of the troops at Bender, 
and even under the eye of Charles XII. in order the 
more effeQually to convince that monarch, that the war 
was undertaken ſolely for his fake. 
The new vizier, Baltagi Mehemet, who did not lie 


under the ſame engagements, would not flatter a fo- 
reign prince ſo hight 


He changed the order ; and 
Adrianople was the fixed for the rendezvous of 
this great Ti always in the vaſt and fertile 
plains of Adrianople that the Turks aſſemble their ar- 
mies, when they are going to make war upon the Chriſ- 
tians: there the troops that arrive from Aſia and Africa 
repoſe and refreſh themſelves for a few weeks ; but = 
grand vizier, in order to anticipate the preparations 
the czar, allowed the army but thee daſs reſt, and 
then marched to the Danube, from whence he advanced 
into Beſſarabia. | | 
The Turkiſh troops now-a-days are not near ſo for- 
midable as they were in ancient times, when they con- 
quered ſo many kingdoms in Afia, Africa, a 
Wen, 


when, by their great ſtrength of 
and numbers, they triumphed over enemies leſs robuſt 
and worſe diſciplined than themſelves. But now that 
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body, their valour, 


the Chriſtians are more expert in the art of war, they 


ſeldom fail to beat the Turks in a pitched battle, and 
eren with unequal numbers. If the Ottoman 


empire hath 
made ſome conqueſts in latter times, it hath only been 
over the republic of Venice, eſteemed more wiſe than 
warlike, defended by ſtrangers, and little tuccoured by 
the Chriſtian princes, who are perpetually at variance 
among themſelves. 

The janiffaries and ſpahis always attack in a confuſed 
and diſorderly manner. they are incapable of obeying 
the commands of their general, or of recovering their 
ranks, Their cavalry, which, — 
neſs and fleetneſs of their horſes, ought to t. 
is unable to ſuſtain the ſhock of the German cavalry. 
Their infantry cannot, even to this day, make uſe of 
fixed bayonets to any purpoſe. Add to this, that the 
Turks have not had an able general fince the time of 
Couprougli, who conquered the iſle of Candia. A 
ſave brought up in the indolence and filence of a ſerag- 
lo, made a vinier by intereſt, and a general againſt his 
will, led a raw army, without diſcipline or experience, 
againſt Ruſſian troops, hardened by twelve campaigns, 
and of having conquered the Swedes. 

czar, in all 4 , muft have vanquiſhed 
Baltagi Mehemet ; but was guilty of the fame fault, 
with regard to the Turks, which the king of Sweden 
had committed with to him : he deſpiſed his ene- 
my too much. Upon the firſt news of the Turkiſh pre- 
parations, he left Moſcow, and, having given orders 
for turning the ſiege of Riga into a blockade, aſſembled 
a eighty thou men on the frontiers of Po- 
land . With this army he took the road through Mol- 
davia 


The chaplaia Norberg alledges, that the ——— 
every fourth man in his domiaions, able to bear arme, to follow 
him to the fied. Had that been the caſe, his army would have 


amounted, at leaſt, to two millions of men f. 
+ Our 
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davia and Walachia, —_— the country of the Dacee, 
but now inhabited by G Chriſtians, who are triby. 
taries to the grand ſeignior. | 
Moldavia was, at that time, governed by prince 
Cantemir, a Grecian by birth, and who united in hi 
—— the talents of the ancient Greeks, the know. 
ge of letters and of arms. He was ſuppoſed to have 
— the famous Timur, known by the name of 
amerlane. This extraction a ed more honourz. 
ble than a Greek origin ; and the reality of the deſcent 
is proved by the name of the conqueror. Timur, it is 
faid, reſembles Temir : the title of Can, which Timur 
poſſeſſed before he conquered Afia, is included in the 
word Cantemir ; therefore prince Cantemir is deſcend- 
ed from Tamerlane. Such are the foundations of moſt 
ogies ! | 


From whatever family Cantemir was {prung, he 
rdly 


owed all his fortune to the Ottoman Porte. 
had he received the inveſtiture of his principality, when 
he betrayed his beneſactor the Turkiſh emperor to the 
czar, from whom he expected greater advantages. He 
fondly imagined that the conqueror of Charles XII. 
would 44 over a vizier of fo little reputa- 
tion, who never made a campaign, and who had 
choſen for his Kiaia, or lieutenant, * ſuperintendant 
of the cuſtoms in Turky. He made no queſtion but all 
his ſubjects would readily follow his ſtandard, as the 
Greek patriarchs encouraged him in his revolt. The 
czar, therefore having made a ſecret treaty with this 
prince, 


+ Our author ſeems to have forgot himſelf on this occaſion. 
In civilized and populous countries, one fifth of the inhabitants 
is computed as the proportion of men able- to carry arms. M. 
de Voltaire ſays, the number of people in Muſcovy does not ex- 
ceed fourteen or fifteen millions. The fifth prrt of fifteen 
amounts to three; every fourth man, therefore, if choſe fit for 
war, would bring the number to ſeven hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand, But great part of the czar's ſubjects conſiſled of people 
who never ſerved in war; ſach as the Laplanders, the $Sa- 
moiedes, and the clergy; ſo that we muſt underſtand Norberg 
us Meaning no more than that Peter enliſted every fourth man 
of the peaſants actually found ia the country, properly called 
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prince, and received him into his army, advanced far. 
ther into the country; and in June 1711, arrived on 
the northern banks of the river Hieraſus, now Pruth, 
near Jazy, the capital of Moldavia. 

As ſoon as the grand vizier heard that Peter Alexi- 
owitz was advancing on that fide, he immediately de- 

and following the courſe of the Danube, re- 
ſolved to croſs the river on a bridge of boats, near a 
town. called Saccia, at the ſame place where Darius 
formerly built the bridge that long went by his name. 
The Turkiſh army proceeded with ſo much expedition, 
that it ſoon came in ſight of the Muſcovites, the river 
Pruth being between them. 

The czar, fure of the prince of Moldavia, never 
dreamed that the Moldavians would fail him. But it 
frequently happens that the intereſt of the prince and 
that of the ſubjects are extremely different. Mol- 
davians liked the Turkiſh government, which is never 
fatal to any but the grandees, and affects a great lenity 
and mildneſs to its tributary ftates. They dreaded the 
Chriſtians, and eſpecially the Muſcovites, who had 
always treated them with inhumanity. They carried 
all their proviſions to the Ottoman army. 

The undertakers who had engaged to furniſh the 
Ruſſians with proviſions, performed that contract with 
the grand vizier which they had made with the czar. 
The Walachians, who border upon the Moldavians, 
diſcovered the fame attachment to the Turks; fo much 
had the remembrance of the Ruſſian cruelty alienated 
al their affections. 

The czar thus baulked of his hopes, which perhaps 
be had too raſhly entertained, faw his army on a ſuddeg 
deſtitute of forage and proviſions. The ſoldiers deſert- 
ed in troops ; the army was ſoon reduced to leſs than 
thirty thouſand men, ready to periſh with hunger. 
The czar experienced the Bake misfortunes upon the 
banks of the Pruth, in having delivered himſelf up to 
Cantemir, that Charles XII. 4 done at Pultowa, in 


relying upon Mazeppa. The Turks mean while paſſed 
the river, hemmed in the Ruſſians, and formed an en- 
trenched camp before them. It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing 

that 
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that the czar did not diſpute the paſſage of the river 
or, at leaſt, r this error by attacking the Turk, 
immediately Aer the paſſage, inſtead of giving then 
time to deſtroy his army with hunger and fatigue. | 
would ſeem, indeed, that Peter did every thing in thi 
campaign to haſten his own ruin. He found himſel 
without proviſion ; the river Pruth behind him; a 
hundred and fifty thouſand Turks before him ; while 
— 1 — Tartars were continually harraſſing hi 
he right and left. R he made 
e of acknowledgin \ging wn public, that he was at 
leaſt ced to as bad 8 as his brother Charles 
had been at Pultowa. 

Count Poniatowſky, an indefatigable agent of the 
king of Sweden, was in the grand vrizier's army, toge- 
thee with ſome Poles and Swedes, all of a Confs 
dered the ruin of the czar as inevitable. 
> ſoon as Poniatowſky faw that — armies —— In- 

ibly come to an gement, he ſent an expreſs to 
the king of — who immediately ſet out fron 
Bender, accompanied with forty officers, anticipating 
the wir per he ſhould have in fighting the em- 
peror of Muſcovy. After many loſſes, and ſeveri 

marches in which he ſuffered Ga y, the czar was 
driven back to the Pruth, without any other defence 
than a chevaux de frize, and a few waggons. A pan 
of the janiſſaries and ſpahis attacked his army in thu 
diſadvantageous fituation ; but their attack was difor- 
- derly, and the Ruſſians defended themſelves with: 
firmneſs and reſolution, which nothing but deſpair and 
the preſence of their prince could inſpire. 
Turks were twice repulſed. Next day Mr. 
Poniatowſky adviſed the grand vizier to ſtarve the Rul- 
an army, which being in want of every thing, would, 
together with its emperor, be obliged in a day's time 
to ſurrender at diſcretion. 

The czar, fince that time, hath more than once ac- 
knowledged, that, in the whole courſe of his life, be 
never felt any thing fo exquiſitely tormenting as the 
turbation of mind in which he paſſed that night 
revolved in his thoughts all that he had been dou 
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6 which had always been interrupted by 
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hi Wore they were fully accompliſhed. And he plainly 
lWrceived, that he muſt either be deſtroyed by — 
US attack about an hundred and eighty thouſand men 
le ich feeble and difpirited troops, diminiſhed one half 
: their number, the cavalry almoſt entirely diſmounted, 


nd the infantry exhauſted with hunget and fatigue. 

He ſent for general Czeremetof in the evening, and, 
ithout the leaſt heſitation, or even fo much as aſking 
y one's advice, ordered him to have every thing in 


He likewiſe gave 


oppreſſed with 
ef, and racked with convulſions, = diſeaſe which of- 


en attacked him, and always recurred with redoubled 
olence, when he was under any tion of mind. 
e gave peremptory orders that no one ſhould preſume, 
der any pretext whatſoever, to enter his tent in the 
uight z not chooſing to receive any remonſtrances 
apainſt a reſolution, which, however deſperate, was 
abſolutely neceſſary, and ſtill leſs that any one ſhould 
de a witneſs of the melancholy condition in which he 


was, 

Mean while the teſt part of the baggage was 
burnt, according to his orders. All the army followed 
the example, though with much reluQance ; and ſeve- 
ral buried their valuable effects in the earth. The 
eeneral officers were already giving orders for the march, 
" WH and endeavouring to inſpire the army with that courage 
© which themſelves did not eſs. The ſoldiers, ex- 
© fauſted with hunger and fatigue, advanced without 
- ſpirit and without hope, women, with which 
5 BY the army was but too much crouded, ſet up the moſt 
n Vol. X. L ble 
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lamentable ſhrieks and cries, which contributed 1 
more to enervate the men ; and next morning eve 
one expected death or ſlavery, as the only alternatiy 
This ab, bog means exaggerated : it is exaQ! 
to the accounts that were given by ſome of 
cers who ſerved in the army. 
There was, at that time, in the Ruſſian camp, 
woman as extraordina * perkags, as the czar himſel 
As yet ſhe was known only by the name of Catharine 
Her mother was a poor country-woman, called Ert 
Magden, of the village of 1 in Eſtonia, a province 
where the people held by villenage, and which v 
then ſubject to the Swedes. She never knew her fi 
ther ; but was baptized by the name of Martha. The 
vicar of the pariſh, out of pure charity, brought he 
up to the age of fourteen ; after which ſhe went to {er 
vice at Marienburg, and hired herſelf to a Luthera 
miniſter of that country, called Gluk. 
In 1702, being then eighteen years of age, le 
married a Swediſh dragoon. The day immediately ſuc. 
ceeding her marriage, a party of the Swediſh troop: 
having been defeated by the Muſcovites, the dragoon, 
who was in the action, diſappeared, and was neve! 
heard of more ; but whether or not he was taken pri 
foner, his wife could never learn, nor indeed from that 
—4 could ſhe ever procure the leaſt intelligence about 


A few days after, being made a priſoner herſelf by 
general Baur, ſhe entered into his ſervice, and after- 
wards into that of mareſchal Czeremetof, by whom {he 
was given to Menzikoff, a man who experienced the 
greateſt vicifſitudes of fortune, Y rom a paſtry- 
cook's boy been raiſed to the rank of a ks and 5 
prince, and at laſt ſtripped of every thing and baniſhed 
2 Siberia, where he ended his days in miſery and 

ir. 
be firſt time the em ſaw her was one evening 
as he was at ſupper with prince Menzikoff, when he 
inſtantly fell in love with her, He married her private- 
ly in 1707 : not ſeduced into this ſtep by the artifices 
of the woman, but becauſe he found her * of f 
| engt 
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ength and firmneſs of mind capable of ſeconding his 
ſchemes, and even of continuing them after his death. 
He had long before diforced his firſt wife Ottokeſa, 
the daughter of a bo who was accuſed of oppoſing 
te alterations which he was introducing into his dow? 
ions. This crime, in the eyes of the czar, was the 
noſt heinous of all others. R 
his family whoſe thoughts did not exactly correſpond 
with his. He imagi Lb 2 in Jug tr px 
fave the qualities el h ſhe none 
of the virtues of her ſex. For her fake he diſdained 
and broke through the prejudices that would have fet- 
tered a man of an ordi 1 He cauſed her 
to be crowned empreſs. talents which made 
her the wife of Peter Alexiowitz, procured her the 
empire after the death of her huſband ; and Europe 
hath beheld with furprize a woman who could neither 
read ® nor write, compenſating the want of education, 
and the. weakneſs of her ſex, by her invincible courage 
and reſolution, and filling with glory the throne of a 
legiſlator. 


theran religion, in which ſhe had been born, and em- 
braced that of Muſcovy. She was re-baptized, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Ruſſian church, and inſtead of 
Martha, ſhe, took the name of Catharine, by which ſhe 
was ever after known, This woman, being at the 
camp at Pruth, held a council with the general officers 
and the vice-chancellor, Schaffiroff, while the czar was 


in his tent. 
L 2 The 


The Sieur de la Motraye pretends that ſhe had a good edu- 
cation, and could both read and write with t facility. The 


contrary of this, however, is known to all the world. Tre 
peaſants of Livonia are never allowed to learn either to read or 
write, owing to an — 1 — which is termed the bene- 
fit of clergy, formerly eſtabliſhed among the barbarians who 
were converted to Chriſtianity, and ill ſabliſting ia this coun- 
try. The memoirs from which we have extracted this anecdote, 
farther add, that the princeſs Elizabeth, afterwards e 

Uways figned for her mother, from the time ſhe could write. 


ſhe married the czar, ſhe renounced the Lu- 
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whole army, ſhould ſurrender at 
vice- Nee 
attack him in a quarter of an hour, and that the Ruſſi- 
ans would periſh to a man, rather than ſubmit to ſuch 
diſhonourable conditions. Schaffirof's applicatio nwas 
ſtrongly ſeconded by the remonſtrances 
Mehemet Baltagi was no warrior: he faw that the 
janiſſaries had been repulſed. the day before ; fo that 
Oſman eaſily prevailed upon him not to riſk ſuch certain 
advantages upon the fate of a battle. He accordingly 
a ſuſpenſion of arms for fix hours, in which 
time the terms of the treaty might be fully ſettled. 
During the parley, there ha a trifling incident, 
which plainly thews that the Turks often keep thei: 
word with a more (ſcrupulous exaftneſs than we inz- 
gine. Two Italian gentlemen, relations of M. Brillo, 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of grenadiers in the 
czar's (ſervice, having gone to fore Atance in wett of 
forage, were taken priſoners by ſome Tartars, who 
broug 
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The vizier though by concluding an advan- 
jageous peace, he i wn dae conſult the honour 


S 
5 


"Pond intereſt of bis maſter. He infiſted that the Ruſſians 
the E reſtore Azoph, burn the gallies which lay in 
& harbour, demoliſh the important citadels built up- 
apt Non the Palus Mzotis, and deliver all the cannon and 
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ammunition of theſe fortreſſes into the hands of the 


bs rand fignior ; that the czar thould withdraw his troo Wi 

he tem Poland, give no farther diſturbance to the few 38! 

to Codacks that were under the protection of the Poles, Y 

ff. WW nor to thoſe who were fabjes to the Turks ; and that, W | 

ch * the future, he ſhould pay the Tartars an annual 3 

* of forty thouſand ſequins ; an odious tribute #8 

impoſed, but from which the czar had deli- B! 

he — his country. 4 1 

at At laſt the treaty was going to be ſigned, without 11 

in Ie much as making mention of the king of Sweden. All 1 

ly that Panjatowſky could obtain of the vizier was to inſert Mt ] 

h BY an article, by which the czar bound himſelf not to in- Hs 
commode the king in his return. And what is very F 1 

t, WH remarkable, it was ted in this article, that the 2 

*r and Charles ſh . if they thought A. 

ee the , 

D, theſe conditions the czar was permitted to re- 

c e with his army, cannon, artillery, colours, and 

f ed The Turks fopplied him with — 

p has peney of every © 2 


aſte : 
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after the ſigning of the treaty, which was begun, co conte 
Huded, and figned the twenty-firſt of „ 1711. mtangil 
Juſt as the czar, now extricated this terrib ate 
vas marching off with drums beating an 
colours flying, the king of Sweden arrived impatient fo 

the hght, and happy in the thoughts of — hi 
enemy in his power. He bad rid poſt above if 
leagues from Bender to Jaza. ' He arrived the very m 
ment that the Ruſſians were beginning to retire i 
peace ; but he could not penetrate to the Turkith camy, 
without paſſin the Pruth by a bridge, three — 
diſtant. Charles XII XII. be never « any thing like 
other men, -fwam*acrofs the river, at the hazard d 
being drowned, and trayerſed the Ruſſian camp at the 
riſk of being taken. At length he reached the Turkih 
army, and alighted at the tent of Poniatowſky, wh 
informed me of all theſe particulars, both by letter an 
word of mouth. The count came to him with a for- 
rowful countenance, and told him that he had loſt a 
opportunity, which perhaps he would never be able ty 
recover. 

The king, enflamed with reſentment, flew ftraight 
away to the tent of the grand vizier, and, with a ſtern 
air, reproached him with the treaty he bad made, 
* I have a right, ſays the grand vizier, with a caln 
a ſpect. either to make * b. But, add 
the king, have not you t in = 
power ? * Our 12 inns ve. wept — 
ew reat gravity, to t e to our enemies, w 

hey implore our 1 Ad does it command 
bas. o umes the king in a paſſion, to make a bad 
treaty, when you way impoſe 2 laws you pleaſe 
had you not à fair opportunity, if have 
1 it, of leading the czar a pri to Conſtan- 
tinople ?” 
Ide Turk, driven to this extremity, lied ver 
coldly, “ And who would have governed empire 


in his abſence ? It is not That all kings ſhould 
leave their dominions.” . — ankoer 


th a 
d cy 
zer, te 

ue 
ar; | 
ithou 


than by a ſmile of indignation. He then threw himſelf 


down upon « fophs, and eying the vizier with an * 
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contempt and reſentment, ſtretched out his leg, and 
angling his ſpur in the Turk's robe, y tore 
- after which, he roſe up, remounted hi , and 
th a forrowful heart returned to Bender. Ponia- 
hy continued ſome time longer with the grand vi- 
er, to try if he could not prevail upon him by more 
tle means, to extort greater conceſſions from the 
rar; but the hour of prayer being come, the Turk, 
ithout anſwering a ſingle word, went to waſh and 
divine ſervice. - 
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Intrigues at the PoxTz. The Kam of TazxTanr 
and the Baſha of BenDua endeavour to force 
CnanrLles todepart, He defends himſelf with for 
ty domeſtics againſt the whole army, He is taken, 
and treated as a priſoner. 


E fortune of the king of Sweden, now fo dif- 
ferent from what it had formerly been, harrafſed 
him even in the moſt trifling circumſtances. On his 
return, he found his little camp at Bender, and all bis 
apartments overflowed by the waters of the Nieſter. 
e retired to the diſtance of a few miles, near the vi- 
lage of Varnitza; and, as if he had had a ſecret fore- 
boding of what was to befal him, he there built a large 
houſe of ſtone, capable, on occaſion, to ſuſtain an al- 
tault for a few hours. He even ſurniſhed it in a mag- 
nificent 
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nificent manner, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, in order 

the more effectually to attract the reſpe of the Turks. 

He likewiſe built two other houſes, one for his 

chancery, and the other for his favourite Grothuſen, 

who kept a table at the king's expence. While Charles 

was thus employed in building near Bender, as if he 

had been always to remain in Turky, Baltagi Mehe- 

met, dreading more than ever the intrigues and com- 

plaints of this prince at the Porte, had ſent the reſident 

of the emperor of Germany into Vienna to demand a 

free paſſage for the king of Sweden through the here- 

| ditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria, The envoy, 

n the ſpace of three weeks, brought back a promiſe 

from the im regency, importing that they would 

pay Charles XII. all due honours, and conduct him ſafe- 
fro nc made to the of Vi 

tion was to regency jenna, 

ten Charles, the emperor of Germany, who had 

ſucceeded Joſeph, was then in Spain 1 the 

crown of that kingdom with Philip V. While the 

German envoy was executing this commiſſion at Vien- 

na, the vizier ſent three baſhas to acquaint the 

king of Sweden, that he muſt quit the Turkiſh do- 


minions 

The king, being previouſly apprized of the orders 
with which they were charged, cauſed intimation to be 
given them, that if they preſumed to make him any 
propoſals contrary to his honour, or to the reſpec that 
was due to his character, he would forthwith have 


S7 8 - 


i them all ſtrung up on a ws. The baſha of Theſ- 
falonica, who delive the motkgy, diſguiſed the 
harſhneſs of the commiſſion, under the moſt reſpectful 


terms. Charles put an end to the audience, without 
deigning to give them an anſwer. His chancellor, 
Mullern, who ſtaid with the three kaſhas, briefly ex- 
ined to them his maſter's refuſal, which indeed they 
ad ſufficiently underſtood by his profound ſilence. 
The vizier was not to be diverted from his 
7 he ordered Iſmael Baſha, the new ſeraſquier 
of r, to threaten the king with the ſultan's indig- 
nation, if he did not ä * 
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The ſeraſquier was a man of a mild temper and engag. 
ing addreſs, which had gained him the good will of 
Charles, and the friendſhip of all the Swedes, The 
king entered into a conference with him ; but it was, 
only to tell him, that he would not depart till Achmet 


had _ him two favours ; the puniſhment of his 


vier, and an hundred thouſand men to conduQ 
back to Poland. 

Baltagi Mehemet was ſenſible that Charles remained 
in Turky only to ruin him. He therefore took care to 
place guards in all the roads from Bender to Conſtanti- 
nople, to intercept the king's letters. He did more ; 
he retrenched his Thaim,” that is to ſay, the proviſion 

which the Porte allows thoſe princes to whom ſhe 
grants an aſylum. That of the king of Sweden was 
immenſe, conſiſting of five hundred crowns a-day in 
money, and a profuſion of every thing neceſſary to 
maintain a court in ſplendor and affluence. 

As ſoon as the king was informed that the vizier had 
preſumed to retrench his allowance, he turned to the 
ſteward of his houſhold and ſaid, Hitherto you have 
only had two tables, I command you to have four for 
the future.” 

The officers of Charles XII. had been uſed to find 
nothing impoſſible which their maſter ordered ; at pre- 
ſent, however, they had neither money nor proviſions. 
They were forced to borrow at twenty, thirty, and 
forty per cent. of the officers, domeſtics, and janit- 
faries, who were grown rich by the king's profuſion. 
M. Fabricius, the envoy of Holſtein, Jeffreys, the 
Engliſh miniſter, and their ſecretaries and friends, gave 
all that they had. The king, with his uſual ſtatelineſs, 
and without any concern about the morrow, lived on 
theſe preſents, which could not have fufficed him long, 
It was neceſſary ti elude the vigilance of the guards. 
and to fend privately to Conſtantinople to borrow mo- 

ney of the European merchants. But every body re- 
fuſed to lend a king who ſeemed to have put himſelf 
out of a condition of ever being able to repay them. 
One Engliſh merchant alone, called Cook, age w 
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lend him about forty thouſand crowns, content to loſe 
that ſum if the king of Sweden ſhould to die. 
This money was brought to the king's little camp, juſt 
as they began to be in want of every thing, and even to 
give over all hopes of any farther relief. 

During this interval, M. Poniatowſky wrote, even 
gow the camp of ths ond ves an account of the 

at Pruth, in which he accuſed Baltagi Mehe- 
— erfidy and cowardice. An old janiſſary, pro- 
voked at the vizier's weakneſs, and gained moreover by 
Poniatowſky's liberality, undertook the delivery of the 
letter; and having obtained leave, preſented it with 
his own hand to the ſultan. 

A few days after, Poniatowſky left the camp, and 
repaired to the Porte to form cabals, as uſual, 8887 
the grand viier. 

Every thing ſovoured his project. The czar, being 
now at liberty, was in no haſte to perform his enga e 
ments. The keys of Azoph were not yet come: 


grand vizier was anſwerable for them, and 4 juſtly dread- 


ing the indignation of his maſter, durſt not venture to 
appear in his preſence. 

At that time the ſeraglio was filled more than ever 
with intrigues and factions. Theſe cabals, which pre- 
vail in all courts, and which in ours commonly end in 
the diſmiſſion, or, at moſt, in the baniſhment of the 
miniſter, never fail at Conſtantinople to * the 
loſs of more than one head. The 
fatal to the old vizier Chourlouli, and — 
leutenant of IIR. who had been the 


— was baniſhed to the iſle of Lemnos, wher 
he died three years after. The ſultan did not 
effects, 2 He 
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far from being rich; and his poverty was a ſufficien 
ay, — of his — by Jufuf 
is grand vixier was ſuc uſſuf, or Joſeph, 
whoſe fortune was as ſingular as that of his — a9 
Born on the frontiers of Muſcovy, and taken priſoner at 
fix years of age, with his family, he had been fold to 
2 janiſſary. He was long a ſervant in the ſeraglio, and 
at laſt became the ſecond in the empire where he 
had been a flaye ; but he was only the ſhadow of a 
miniſter, The young ſelictar, Ali Coumourgi, raiſed 
him to that ſlippery in hopes of one day filling it 
hunſelf; and Juſſuf, his creature, had nothing to do 
but to ſet the ſeals of the empire to whatever the fa- 
vourite defired. From the very beginning of this vi- 
zier's miniſtry, the politics of the Ottoman court ſeem- 
ed to undergo a total alteration. 'The czar's plenipo- 
tentiaries, who reſided at Conftantinople, either as mi- 
niſters or , were treated with greater civility 
than ever. The grand yizier confirmed with them the 
peace of Pruth: but what mortified the king of Sweden 
more than all the reſt was, to hear that the ſecret al- 
lance made with the czar at Conſtantinople, was 
brought about by the mediation of the Engliſh and 
Dutch ambaſſadors. 
Canſtantinople, from the time of Charles's retreat to 
Bender, was become what Rome hath often been, the 
centre of the negociations of Chriſtendom. Count De- 
 faleurs, the French ambaſſador at the Porte, ſupport- 
ed the intereſts of Charles and Staniſlaus : the emperor 
of Germany's miniſter oppoſed them; and the factions 
of Sweden and Muſcovy claſhed, as thoſe of France 
and Spain have long done at the court of Rome. 
England and Holland ſeemed to be neuter, but were 
not 55 in reality. The new trade which the czar had 
opened at Peterſburg attraQted the attention of theſe 
two commercial nations. 
The Engliſh and the Dutch will always fide with 
that prince who favours their trade the moſt ®; there 
were 


We could wiſh this obſervation was true; but of the con- 
trary we are feeling'y convinced, The Engliſh have no com- 
merce 
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were many advantages to be derived from a connection 
with the czar; and therefore it is na wonder that the 
miniſters of En and Holland ſhould ſerve him pri- 
yately at the Porte. One of the conditions of this new 
alliance was, | that Charles ſhould be immediately 
obliged to quit the Turkiſh dominions, whether it was 
that the czar to ſeize him on the road, or that 
he thought him leſs formidable in his own kingdom than 
in Turky, where he was always on the point of arming 
the Ottoman troops againſt the Ruſſian empire. 

Charles was perpetually ſoliciting the Porte to ſend 
him back through Poland with a numerous army. 
divan was reſolved to ſend him back with a fimple guard 
of ſeven or eight thouſand men, not as a king whom 
they meant to aſſiſt, but as a gueſt of whom they 
wanted to get rid. For this the ſultan Achmet, 
wrote him the following letter. 


« Moſt powerful among the king's that adore Jeſus, 
redrefſer of wrongs and +. Jaco in the ports and repub- 
lics of the South and North, ſhining in majeſty, lover 
of honour and glory, and of our ſublime Porte, Charles, 
1 whoſe enterprizes may God crown 
with ſucceſs. 

« As ſoon as the moſt illuſtrious Achmet, 
Chiaoux e * the ware Mey 22 you 
this letter, with our 7 5 de perſuad- 
ed and convinced of the truth of our intentions therein 
contained, viz. that though we had propoſed once 
more to march our ever-victorious army againſt the 
czar ; yet that princes in order to avoid the juſt re- 
ſentment which we had conceived at his delaying to 
execute the treaty concluded on the banks of the Pruth, 
and afterwards renewed at our ſublime Porte, havin 
furrendered into our hands the caſtle and cit of 
Azoph, and endeavoured by the mediation of the 
Engliſh and Dutch ambaſſadors, our ancient allies, to 
cultivate a laſting peace with us, we have granted his 


requeſt, 


merce with Muſcovy, but ſuch as is judicial to the true inte- 
reſt of their country. * 
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requeſt, and delivered to his plenipotentiaries, who re. 
main with us as hoſtages, our imperial ratification, af. 
ter having received his from their hands. 

« We have given to the moſt honourable and va- 
liant Delvit Gherai, kam of Budziack, Crim Tartary, 
Nagay, and Circaſſia, and to our moſt ſage counſellor 

noble ſeraſquier of Bender, Iſmael, (whom God 
preſerve and increaſe their magnificence and wiſdom) 
our inviolable and falutary orders for your return 
through Poland, according to your firſt intention, 
which hath again been preſented to us in your name. 
You muſt, therefore, prepare to ſet out next winter 
under the protection of providence, and with an ho- 
nourable guard, in order to return to your own territo- 
nes, taking care to paſs through thoſe of Poland in a 
| manner. 

Whatever is neceſſary for your journey ſhall be 

iſhed you by my ſublime Porte, as well in money 
as in men, horſes, and waggons. Above all things, 
we adviſe and exhort you, to give the moſt diftin and 
expreſs orders to all the Swedes, and other perſons in 
your retinue, to commit no outrage, nor be guilty of 
any action that may tend either directly or indirectly to 
break this peace and alliance. 

By theſe means you will preſerve our good-will, 
of which we ſhall endeavour to give you as great and 
as frequent proofs as we ſhall have opportunities. The 
troops deſigned to attend you ſhall receive orders a- 
greeable to out imperial intentions.” 


"Given at our ſublime Porte of Conſtantinople, the 
fourteenth of the moon Rebyul Eurech, 1214, 
which anſwers tothe 19th of April, 1712. 


This letter did not deprive the king of Sweden of all 
hopes. He wrote to the ſultan, that he ſhould ever re- 
tain a grateful remembrance of the favours his highneſs 
had beftowed upon him ; but that he believed the fultan 
was too juſt to ſend him back with the ſimple guard of 
a flying camp into a country that ſtill ſwarmed with the 
czar's troops. And indeed the emperor of Ruſſia, not- 

withſtanding 
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withſtanding the firſt article of the treaty of Pruth, by 
which he was obliged to withdraw all his from 
Poland, had ſent ones into that kingdom ; and it 
is ſome what ſurpriſing that the grand ſignior thould be 
ignorant of this particular. 

The bad policy of the Porte, in being ſo much 
guided by the motives of vanity as to allow Chriſtian 
princes to have ambaſſadors at Conſtantinople, without 
ever ſending a fingle agent to any Chriſtian court, gives 
the latter an opportunity of diſcovering, and ſometimes 
of directing the moſt ſecret reſolutions of the ſultan, and 
keeps the | "ae in a profound ignorance of what paſſes 
in the Chriſtian world. 

The ſultan, ſhut up in his ſeraglio among his women 
and eunuchs, can only ſee with the eyes of his grand 
viaier. That miniſter, as inacceſſible as his mafter, 
his time wholly engrofſed with the intrigues of his 
ſeraglio, and having no foreign correſpondence, is com- 

deceived himſelf, or elſe deceives the fultan, 
who depoſes or cauſes him to be ſtrangled for the firſt 
offence, in order to chooſe another miniſter as ignorant 
or as perfidious, who behaves like his predeceſſors, and 
ſoon ſhares the ſame fate. 

So great, for the moſt part, is the inactivity and ſu- 
pine negligence of this court, that were the Chriſtian 
princes to combine againſt it, their fleets might be at 
the Dardanelles, and their land forces at the gates of 
Adrianople, before the Turks would think of taking 
any meaſures for their defence; but their jarring inte- 
reſts, that muſt ever divide the Chrifttan world, will 
preſerve the Turks from a fate to which they ſeem at 
preſent expoſed, by their want of policy, and by their 
ignorance of the art of war, both by fea and land. 

So little was Achmet acquainted with what paſſed in 
Poland, that he ſent an aga to enquire whether, in 
reality, the czar's troops were ſtill m that country. 
The aga was accompanied by two ſecretaries of the 
king * who underſtood the Turkiſh language, 
and were to ſerve as evidences agaiaſt him, in 8 
ſhould give in a falſe report. 0 
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The aga faw the Ruſſian forces with his own eyes 
and informed the ſultan of every particular. Achmet, 
fired with indignation, was going to ſtrangle the grand 
vizier ; but favourite, who protected him, and 
who _ he ſhould have farther occaſion for him, 
obtained his pardon, and ſupported him ſome time 
longer in the 228 N 

The cauſe of the Ruſſians was openly eſpouſed by the 
vizier, and ſecretly favoured by Ali Coumourgi, who 
had changed fides. But the fultan was fo provoked, 
the infraction of the treaty was ſo manifeſt, and the 
Janiſſaries, who often make the miniſters, the favour- 
ites, and even the ſultans tremble, called out for war 
with ſo much importunity, that no one in the ſeraglio 
durſt offer a more moderate propoſal. 

The grand fignior immediately committed to the 
Seven Towers the Ruſſian ambaſſadors, who were al- 
ready as much accuſtomed to go to - priſon as to an 
audience. War was declared afreſh againſt the czar, 
the horſes tails were diſplayed, and o were given 
to all the baſhas to aſſemble an army of two hundred 
thouſand men. The fultan himſelf quitted Conſtanti- 
nople, and fixed his court at Adrianople, that he might 
be ſo much the nearer to the ſeat of the war. 

Mean while a ſolemn embaſſy, ſent to the grand 
ſignior by Auguſtus and the republic of Poland, was 
upon the road to Adrianople. palatine of Maſſo- 
via was at the head of this embaſſy, with a retinue of 
above three hundred perſons. 

All the members of the embaſſy were ſeized and im- 
priſoned in one of the ſuburbs of the city. Never was 
the king of Sweden's party more highly flattered than on 
this occaſion ; and yet theſe great preparations were 
rendered abortive, and all their hopes were again dil- 
* 

we may believe a public miniſter, a man of ſaga- 
city and penetration, who then reſided at Conſtanti- 
nople, young Coumourgi had already formed other de- 
figrs than that of diſputing a deſert country with the 
czar, by a war, the event of which muſt have been ſo 
uncertain, He had reſolved to ſtrip the Venetians ot 


Pelopponneſus, 
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Pelopponnneſus, now called the Morea, and to make 
himſe 3 of Hungary. * 

Theſe grand projects he propoſed to carry into execu- 
tion, as — 3 ſhould have attained the poſt of 
prime vizier, from which he was ftill excluded on ac- 
count of his youth. In this view it was more for his 
advantage to be the ally than the enemy of the czar. 
It was neither his . nor his inclination to keep the 
king of Sweden any longer; and much leſs to arm the 
Turkiſh empire in his favour. He not only reſolved to 
diſmiſs that prince, but he openly declared that, for 
the future, no Chriſtian miniſter Id be allowed to 
reſide at Conftantmople z that all the common ambaſ- 
ſadors were, at beſt, but honourable ſpies, who cor. 
rupted or betrayed the viziers, and had too long in- 
fluenced the intrigues of the ſeraglio; and that the 
Franks ſettled at Peſa and in the ſea- ports of the Le- 
vant, were merchants, who needed 2 conſul only, and 
not an ambaſſador. The grand vizier, who owed his 
poſt and even his life to the favourite, and who beſides 
ſtood greatly in awe of him, complied with his inten- 
tions with ſo much the more alacrity, as he had fold 
humſetf to the Ruſſians, and hoped, by this means, to 
be revenged on the king of Sweden, who bad endea- 
voured to ruin him. The mufti, a creature of Al 
Coumourgi, was likewiſe an abſolute ſlave to his will. 
He had been a keen adyocate for a war with Ruſſia, 
when the favourite was of that opinion ; but the mo- 
ment Cou i changed his mind, he pronounced it 
ae oo A us —4 army I 7 — 
w to liften to . 
vice pack ar Shaffirof, ol ”< nat the 
czar's hoſtages and plenipotentiaries at the Porte, pro- 
miſed, after ſeveral negotiations, that their maſter 
ſhould withdraw his troops from Poland. The grand 
vizier, who well knew that the czar would never exe» 
cute this treaty, made no ſcruple to fign it ; and the 
fultan, fatisfied with having, though only in 
ance, impoſed laws upon the Ruſſians, conti 
at Adrianople. Thus, in lefs than ix months, peace 


; 
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was ratified with the czar, war declared, and peace re. 
newed again. 

The chief adele of all theſe treaties was to oblige 
the king of Sweden to depart. The ſultan was unwil- 
ling to endanger his own honour, and that of the Otto- 
man empire, by expoſing the king to the riſk of his be- 
ng taking by his enemies on the road. It was ftipulat- 

that he ſhould depart ; but only on condition that 
the ambaſſadors of Poland and Muſcovy ſhould be re- 
2 for the ſafety of his perſon. Accordingly 
theſe ambaſſadors ſwore in name of their maſters, .that 
neither the czar nor the king of Poland ſhould moleſt 
him in his journey ; and Charles was to engage, on his 
fide, that he would not a to excite any commo- 
tions in Poland. The divan having thus ſettled the fate 
of Charles, Iſmael, ſeraſquier of Bender, repaired to 
Varnitza, where the king was encamped, and acquaint- 
ed him with the reſolutions of the Porte, infinuating to 
him with great politeneſs, that there was no time for 
any longer delay, but that he muſt neceſſarily de- 


SOLES 
grand ſei promi im an army, 
A and that kings ought to keep their 
word. 

Mean while general Fleming, the miniſter and fa- 
vourite of Auguſtus, maintained a ſecret correſſ 
ence with the kam of Tartary, and the ſeraſquier of 
Bender. La Mare, a French gentleman, a nel in 
the ſervice of Saxony, had made ſeveral journies from 
Bender to Dreſden ; and all theſe journies were ſtrongly 


ed. 
8 wy time, the king of Sweden cauſed a cou- 
rier, whom Fleming had ſent to the Tartarian prince, 
to be arreſted on the Frontiers of Walachia. let- 
ters were brought to him, and hered ; and from 
them it clearly a that a correſpondence was car- 
ried on between the Tartars and the court of Dreſden ; 
but the letters were-conceived in fuch ambiguous and 
general terms, that it was difficult to diſcover, whether 
the intention of. Auguſtus was only to * 
ur 
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Turks from the intereſt of Sweden, or if he meant that 
the kam ſhould deliver Charles to the Saxons as he con- 
ducted 1 0 4 

We can y ine that a prince, as 
Auguſtus, would, by ning he perk of the king of 
Sweden, endanger the lives of his ambaſſadors, and of 
three hundred Poliſh gentlemen, 1 detained at 
Adrianople as pledges for Charles's ſafety. 

But op ad + known, on the other hand, that Fle- 
ming, the miniſter of Auguſtus, and who had an obſo- 
lute power over his maſter, was a man devoid of every 
principle of virtue or honour. The injuries which the 
elector had received from the king of Sweden might 
ſeem to excuſe any kind of revenge; and it might be 
thought, that, if the court of Dreſden could buy 
Charles from the kam of Tartary, they would find it no 
dificult matter to purchaſe the liberty of the Poliſh 
hoſtages at the Ottoman Porte. - 

Theſe reaſons were careſully canvaſſed by the king, 
Mullern his privy chancellor, and Grothuſen his favour- 
ite. They read the letters again and again; and their 
unhappy condition making them more ſuſpicious, they 
reſolved to believe the worſt. | "bd 
A few days after the king was confirmed in his ſuſ- 
* dy the ſudden departure of count Sapicha, who 

taken refuge with him, and now leſt him ab- 
auptly, in order to go to Poland to throw himſelf into 
the arms of Auguſtus. Upon any other occaſion he 
would have conſidered Sapieha only as a malecontent 3 
but in his preſent delicate ſituation he at once conclud- 
ed him to be a traitor. repeated importunities 
with which he was preſſed to depart converted his ſuſ- 
picions into certainty. The inflexible obſtinacy of his 
temper co-operating with theſe circumſtances, 'confirm- 
ed him in the opinion that they intended to betray him 
and deliver him up to his enemies, though this plot hath 
never been fully proved. | 

Perhaps he was miſtaken in ſuppoſing that Auguſtus 
had made a bargain with the Tartars for his perſon ; 
but he was much more deceived in relying on the aſſiſt 

ance 
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ance of the Ottoman court. Be that as it will, he re. 
ſolved to time. 
He told the baſha of Bender, that he could not de. 
rt, till he had received to diſcharge his debts ; 
though his bode a ban time my paid, 
his unbounded liberality had — obliged 
row. The baſha aſked him how muc 


him to bor. 


he wanted 
The king replied, at a venture, a thonſand 


purſes, 
amounting to fifteen hundred thouſand livres, full 
baſha acquainted the Porte with his re- 


The fultan inftead of a thouſand purſes which 
had required, granted him ve hundred, 

and wrote the baſha the ing letter. 
The Grand Seignior's Letter to the Baſha of 


BznDex. 


thouſand purſes to the king of Sweden, which ſhall 
ſent to Bender under the care and conduct of the 
illuſtrious Mehemet Baſha, formerly Chigoux Pa- 
ta remain in your cuſtody, till the e of 
ny Sweden, whoſe ſteps may God and 
to be given him, together with two hundred purſes 
our imperial hberality, above 


the route of Poland, which he is 
ws gow any re kam, who are to attend 
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« By doing this, (which muſt expreſsly require 
rr honour 
and reſpe& that is due to his majeſty ; as we have been 
aſſured by the ambaffadors of Auguſtus and the b- 
lic, who, on this condition, have even offered them- 
ſelves, together with ſeveral others of the Poliſh nobi- 
lity, if required, as hoftages for the ſecurity of his 


paſſage. | 

When the time which you and the moſt noble 
Delvet Gherai ſhall fix for the march, is come, 
Hall put yourſelf at the head of your brave ieee, 
among whom ſhall be the Tartars, headed by the kam, 
and you ſhall conduct the king of Sweden and his 
men 


« And may it pleaſe the 
to direct — op th? 
regiment 


ſhall continue at Bender with a | 
another of janiffaries, to defend it in 


nople, the ad of the moon Cheval, 1214 of 
the Hegira.” . 


While they were waiting for this anſwer from the 
grand ſeignior, Charles wrote to the Porte, 


ng of the of which he ſuſpected the kam of 
artary to be guilty ; but all the paſſages were well 
guarded, and, es the miniſter was againſt him, fo - 


that his letters never reached the ſultan. Nay, the 
vizier would not allow M. Deſaleurs to come to Adrian- 
ople, where the Porte then was, left that miniſter, who 
was an agent of the king of Sweden, ſhould endeavour 
to 22 the plan he had formed for obliging him 
to depart. | 
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Charles, enraged ta ſee himſelf thus hunted, as it 
were, from the grand ſeignior's dominions, reſolved 
not to quit them at all. | 

He might have deſired to return through Germany, 
or to take ſhipping on the Black Sea, in order to fail to 
Marſeilles by the Mediterranean, but he rather choſe 
to aſk nothing, and to wait the event. 

When the twelve hundred purſes were arrived, his 
treaſurer Grathuſen, who, during his long abode in 
Turky, had learned the language of the country, went 
to wait upon the baſha without an interpreter, hoping 
to draw the money from him, and afterwards to form 
ſome new intrigue at the Porte, fooliſhly ſuppoſing, 
as he always did, that the Swediſh party would at 
laſt be able to arm the Ottoman empire againſt the 


Car. 

Grothuſen told the baſha, that the king could not 

get ready his equipages without money: But (faid 

baſha) we ſhall defray all the expences of your de- 
parture ; your maſter ſhall be at no charge while he 
continues under my protection. 

Grothuſen replied, that the difference between the 
equipages of the Turks and thoſe of the Franks was fo 
great, that they were obliged to apply to the Swediſh 
and Poliſh artifcers at Varmtza, 

He aſſured him that his maſter was willing to de- 
ras and that this money would facilitate and haſten 

is departure. The too credulous baſha gave the 
twelve hundred purſes, and a few days after came to 
the king, and, in a moſt reſpectful manner, begged to 
receive his orders for his departure. 

He was extremely ſurprized , when the king told him 
he was not yet ready to go, and that he wanted a thou- 
ſand purſes more. The baſha, confounded at this an- 
ſwer, ſtood ſpeechleſs for a moment; then retiring to 
2 window, he was obſerved to ſhed ſome tears. At 
laſt, addreſſing himſelf to the king; © I ſhall loſe my 
head (fays he) for having obliged your majeſty : I have 
given you the twelve hundred purſes againft the expreſs 
orders of my ſovereign.” So faying, he took his leave 
with a dejected countenance. _ 

e 


* 


of CHARLES XI. 
The king ſtopped him, and faid that he 
reren Ah] (replied the 
Turk, as he was going away) my maſter can puniſh 
faults, but cannot excuſe them.” b 
Iſmael Baſha carried this piece of news to the kam, 
who having received the fame orders with the baſha, 
not to ſuffer the twelve hundred 
the king before his departure, 


baſha, of the grand ſeignior's indignation. They both 

wrote to the Porte im their own vindication, proteſting 

they did not give the twelve hundred purſes, but upon 

a folemn promiſe from the king's miniſter that he 

would depart without delay, and beſeeching his high- 

2 not to impute the king's refuſal to their diſobe- 
e. 

Charles, ſtill perſiſting in the belief that the kam and 
baſha meaned to deliver him up to his enemies, ordered 
M. Funk, who was then his envoy at the Ottoman 
court, to lay his complaints againſt them before the 
ſultan, and to aſk a thouſand purſes more. His great 

eroſity, and the little account he made of money, 
indered him from perceiving the meaneſs of this pro- 
poſal. He did it with a view to be refuſed, and in or- 
der to find a freſh pretext for delaying his departure. 
But a man muſt be reduced to ſtrange extremities, to 
ſtand in need of ſuch artifices. Savari, his interpreter, 
an artful and enterprizing man, carried the letter to 
Adrianople, in ſpite of all the care which the grand 
vizier had taken to guard the paſſes 


Funk was obliged to preſent this dan | eſt. 
All the anſwer 2 was to be Gown ns pri- 
fon. The fultan, in a paſſion, convoked an extraordi- 
divan, and, what very ſeldom happens, ſpoke him- 

ſelf on the occaſion. His h, according to the tranſ- 
lation which was then of it, was conceived in the 
ing terms: | 

I hardly ever knew the king of Sweden but by his 
defeat at Pultowa, and by the application he made to 
me to grant him an aſylum in my dominions. I have 
not, I e, any need of him, nor any reaſon either 
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Charles XII. being thus mena 
his paſſion. * Obey your maſter, if you dare, (ſays he 
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ſame day he diſcontinued 
viſions, and removed the guard 
cauſed intimation to be made to the Poles and Cofſacks 
at Varnitza, that, if 


muſt 
— 1 


of the Porte. 


had a n 
Sweden's camp, re- 
under the protection 


e orders were readily ed _ 
and the hag was left mhdot ras Areas woty 4n * 


while the Turks and Tartars reins the Chan's hk 


on all fides. 
"Charles, without the leaſt diſcompoſure, ordered his 
three hundred Swedes to raiſe re 
which work he himſelf aſſiſt 


After the houſe was ſufficiently barricadoed, and the 
king had rode round his pretended fortifications, he 
fat down to cheſs with his favourite Grothuſen, with 


thing had been per- 
Fabricius, * 

7 at — but at a 
1g, 2+ oa Varnitza and Bender, where Mr. 
Eaglith envoy to the king of Sweden, 
M - likewiſe 


| 


1 
28 


Ty 


Il 


15 
7 


rible piece of trea 2 op" ore 
laſt drop of their blood, rather than ſuffer 

diſreſpect to be ſhewn to the king in Poland; 
that they had in their hands the Ruſſian and Poliſſi am- 


their ancerity. He thought he could diſcern in thei 
proteſtations ſuch an air of veracity as falſehood can, 
at beſt, but imperſectly imitate. He was fenfible there 
had been a ſecret correſpondence between the kam of 
Tartary and Auguſtus ; but be was firmly perſuaded, 
that the only end of their negociation was to oblige 
Charles XIE to quit the dominions of the grand ſeignior 
Whether Fabricius was miſtaken or not, he aſſurcd 
them, he would repreſent to the king the injuſtice of 
his ſuſpicions. * But, adds he, do you intend to con- 
pel him to depatt ?” © Yes, ſays the Baſha, for ſuch 


Are 


— C7... 


* The whole of this account is related by M. Fabricius in 
h.s letter:. 
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the orders of our maſter.” He then entreated them 
to conſider ſeriouſly whether that order implied, that 


Mr.] 


ſhort 

came with all the eagerneſs of people who bring 
— — but were received very coldly. He called 
them unſolicited mediators, and ſtill perſiſted in the be- 
lief that the ſulran's order and 1 7 were 
both inaſmuch as they had to the Porte for 
1 | 


The Engliſh minifter retired, with a firm reſolution 
to interfere no more in the affairs of a prince fo very 
obſtinate and inflexible. M. Fabricius, beloved by the 
king, and more accuſtomed to his humour than the 
Engliſh miniſter, remained with him, and earneftly en- 
treated him not to hazard fo precious a life on fuch an 
unneceſſary occaſion. 

For anſwer, the king ſhewed him his fortifications, 
and begged he would employ his | apa offices m procuring 
him ſome proviſions. be Turks were eafily prevailed 
upon to allow proviſtons to be conveyed to the king's 
camp, until the return of the courier from Adrianop 
The kam himſelf had ſtrictly enjoined his Tartars, 
who were eager for pillage, not to make any attempt 
againſt the Swedes till the arrival of freſh orders; ſo 
that Charles XII. went ſometimes out of his camp with 
forty horſe, and rode through the midft of the Tar- 
tars, who, with great reſpect. left him a free paſſage. 
He even marched directly * to their lines, which, in- 

2 ſtead 
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ſtead of reſiſting, readily opened and allowed him to 


At laſt, the order of the grand ſeignior being come, 
to put to the ſword all the Swedes that ſhould make the 
leaſt reſiſtance, we vans toc life of the 
king, the baſha had the com e to ſhew the or. 
der to M. Fabricius, with a view of inducing him to 
make his laſt effort to bend, if poſſible, the obſtinacy 
of Charles. Fabricius went immediately to acquaint 
him with theſe fad tidin Have you ſeen the order 
err og ?” I have,” replied Fa- 

icius. * Well then, go tell them in my name, that 


this ſecond order is another forgery of theirs, and that 


I wilt not depart.” Fabricius threw himſelf at his feet, 
fell into a paſſion, and 1 him with his _ 
nacy ; but all to no pu bee. gebs, if they 

IN 4 


vegas! , to reſolve 
to continue with _ againſt their will ; eſpecially 
with thoſe ſtrangers had fo lon g and fo generouſly 
fu bim. Wu. Tie Bag who had heard pr 


and told 
and not to give him advice. 
The generals Hord and Dardoff, who bad always 
declared againſt hazarding a battle which could not fail 
to be J. 0 with fatal conſequences, ſhewed the 
2 breaſts covered with wounds, which they 
received in his ſervice; and aſſuring him that they 
pre to lay down their lives for his ſake, begged 
4 it m t by at leaſt, upon a more neceſſary occa- 
know, _ fays Charles XII. by your wound; 
| 1nd by my own, that we have fought valiantly together. 
You hitherto done your duty, do it to-day like- 
wiſe.” Nothing now remained but to pay an _ 
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to the king's command. E one was 
not to court — . — 

Charles, being now prepared for the aſſault. enjo 

| ng thoughts, that he ſhould have the 
honour of ſuſtaining with three hundred Swedes the 
united efforts of a whole army. He aſſigned to every 
man his poſt. His chancellor, Mullern, and the ſecre- 


tary, eus, and his clerks, were to 
chancery-houſe ; Baron Fief, at the head of t 
cers of the kitchen, was ſtationed in another 
third place was to be guarded by the grooms 
ſtable, and the cooks ; for with him every one 
foldier. He rode from the intrenchments to his | 
promiſing rewards to every one, creating officers, and 
aſſuring them, that he would exalt the very meaneſt of 
his ſervants, who ſhould fight with courage and reſolu- 
tion, to the dignity of captains. | 

It was not long beſore they beheld the combined 
army of the Turks and Tartars advancing to attack 
this little camp with ten pieces of cannon and two 
mortars. The horſes tails waved in the air ; the cla- 
rions founded ; the cries of Alla, Alla,” were heard 
on all fides. Baron Grothuſen obſerving that the 
Turks did not mix in their cries any injurious reflections 
on the king, but only called him Demirbath, i. e. 
Head of Iron, he inftantly reſolved to go out of the 
camp alone and unarmed ; and having accordingly ad- 
ranced to the lines of the janiffaries, moſt of whom had 
received money from him: What then, my friends, 
fays he to them, in their own language, are you come 
to maſſacre three hundred defenceleſs Swedes ? ou 
brave janiſſaries, who pardoned an hundred thou 
Ruſſians upon their crying Ammam,” i. e. pardon, 
have you forgot the many favours you have received 
from us? and would you aſſaſſinate that great king of 
Sweden for whom you have fo great a regard, and trom 
whom you have received ſo many ? All he 
aſks, my friends, is but the ſpace of three days ; and 
the ſultan's orders are not ſo ſtrict as you are made to 


delieve. 
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Theſe words produced an effeft which Grothuſen 
himſelf could little have expected. The janiffaries 
ſwore by their beards that they would not attack the 
king, but would grant him the three days he demand. 
ed. In vain was the ſignal for the affault. The 
janiſſaries were fo far . that they threaten. 
r unleſs they would conſent 
to grant three days to the king of Sweden. They 
came to the baſha of Bender's tent, crying out that 
the ſultan's orders were fictitious. To this unexpected 
ſedition the baſha had nothing to oppoſe but 

He affected to be pleaſed with generous reſolu- 
tion of the j and ordered them to return to 
Zender. kam of Tartary, a man of headftrong 
and impetuous paſſions, would have given the aſſault 
immediately w 33 own troops: but the baſha, un- 
—— that 712 ſhould have all the honour of 
the king, while himſelf perhaps might be SIS 
for the diſobedience of the janiſſaries, perſuad- 
Ie ins 

On his return to Bender, the batha affembled all the 
officers of the janiſfaries, and the oldeſt ſoldiers, to 
whom he both read and ſhewed the ſultan's poſitive 
orders, and the mufti's fetfa. Sixty of the oldeſt of 
them, with venerable beards, Hoo had received 
2 thouſand preſents from 
re 

their hands, and to permit them to ſerve him as 


guards. 

The baſha agreed to the propoſal, as indeed there 
was no expedient he would not willingly have tried, ra- 
ther than be reduced to the ity of killing the 
king. Accordingly theſe ſixty veterans repaired next 
morning to Varnitza, —_— in their hands but 
long S HA 
wear, unleſs ing to h ; for 
Turks conſider when they te gong : 1 carrying 
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addreſſed themſelves to baron Grothuſen, and 
c r Mullern. They told them that they were 
come with a view to ſerve as faithful guards to the 
king ; and that if he pleaſed they would conduct him 

io Adrianople, where be might have a inter- 
width the grand ſeignior. While they were making 
this propoſal, the king read the letters which were 
brought from Conſtantinople, and which Fabricius, 
who could no longer attend him in had fent him 
privately by a janiffary. letters were from 
— — who could neither ſerve him at 
Bender nor Adrianople, having been detained at Con- 
ſtantinople by order of the Porte, ever fince the time 
of his making the imprudent demand of a thouſand 
purſes. He told the king that the fultan's orders to 
ſeize or maſſacre his royal perſon. in caſe of reſiſtance, 
were but too true ; that indeed the fultan was impoſed 
upon by his miniſters ; but the more he was impoſed 
22 he would, for that very reaſon, be the more faith- 
. that he muſt ſubmit to the times, and yield 
: that he took the liberty to adviſe him to 
t with the miniſters by way of nego- 
cations 3 A to be inflexible in a matter _ required 
ma ment ; and to expect om time 
— an 4 1— of that evil, which by raſh 
and violent meaſures would be only rendered incurable. 
But neither the propoſal of the old janiſſaries, nor 
Poniatowſky's letters could convince the king that . 
was conſiſtent with his honour to yield. 
choſe to periſh by the hands of the Turks, than i 8 
reſpect to be made a priſoner. He diſmiſſed the hr 
faries without condeſcending to fee them, and ſent 
them word, that, if they did not immediately 
he would ſhave their beards for them: an affront, w 
in the eaſtern countries, is conſidered as the moſt in- 
tolerable of all others. 

The old men, filled with the higheſt indignation, re- 
turned home, crymg out as went, Ah this bead 
of iron! face he will peridh, et him periſh.” They 
Ns bord res, of their commiſſion, and in- 
Sthir compates — of 6— 
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tion they had met with; upon which they all (wor: 
to obey the baſha's orders without delay, and were a3 
impatient to 85 to the aſſault as they had been averſe to 
it the day before. 

The word of command was immediately given. The 
Turks marched up to the fortifications: the Tartar; 
were already waiting for them, and the cannon began 
to play. The janiffaries, on the one fide, and the 
Tartars on the other, inſtantly forced the little camp. 
Hardly had twenty Swedes time to draw their ſwords 
when the whole three hundred were ſurrounded and 
taken priſoners without reſiſtance. The king was 
then on horſeback, between his houſe and his camp, 
with the generals Hord, Dardoff, and Sparre; and 
- ſeeing that all his ſoldiers had ſuffered themſelves to be 

taken priſoners before his eyes, he faid, with great 

compoture, to theſe three officers, ** Come, let us go 

and defend the houſe ; we will fight, adds he, with a 

ſmile, pro aris & focis.” 
© Accordingly, accompanied by theſe three generals, 
he forthwith gallops up to the houſe, in which he had 
laced about forty domeſtics as centinels, and which he 
fortified in the beſt manner he could. 

The » accuſtomed as they were, to the 
daunt intrepidity of their maſter, could not help 
being ſurpriſed to ſee him reſolve in cold blood, and 
even with an air of pleaſantry, to defend himſelf 

of cannon, and : 
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full of liquor, he took it up, and being aſſiſted by two 
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the baſha a faithful account of what you have ſeen." 
The Turk readily promiſed to do as he was bid, and 
was allowed to leap ont at the window like the reft. 
The Swedes, having at laſt made themſelves maſter, 
of the houſe, again ſhut and barricadoed the windows, 
They were in no want of arms. A room full 
of muſkets and powder had eſcaped the tumultuary 
ſearch of the janiffaries. Theſe they employed to good 
purpoſe. They fired through the windows almoſt cloſe 
7 the Turks, of whom, in leſs than half a quarter 
an hour they killed two hundred. The cannon ſtill 
played upon the houſe ; but the ſtones being very ſoft, 
there were only ſome holes made in the and no- 
thing was demoliſhed. 
e kam of Tartary, and the baſha, were defirous 
of taking the king — Bang aſhamed to loſe 7— 
men, and to em a whole army againft fixty 
— thought it adviſable to ſet fire to the 
ſe, in order to oblige the king to ſurrender. They 
ordered ſome arrows twiſted about with lighted 
matches, to be ſhot upon the roof, and againſt the 
doors and windows. In a moment the houſe was in 
flames. The roof all on fire was ready to tumble upon 
the Swedes. The king, with t calmneſs, gave 
orders to extinguiſh the fire. Finding a ſmall barrel 


Swedes, threw it upon the place where the fire was 
moſt violent. At laſt he recollected that the barrel 
was full of brandy ; but the hurry, inſeparable from 
ſuch a ſcene of conſuſion, hindered him from thinking 
of it in time. The fire now raged with double fury. 
The king's apartment was reduced to aſhes. The great 
hall where the Swedes were was filled with a terrible 
ſmoke, mixed with ſheets of flame, that darted in at | 
the doors of the neighbouring apartments. One half 
of the roof ſunk within the houſe, the other fell on the 
outſide, cracking amidf the flames. 

In this extremity, a centinel called Walberg, ventur- 
ed to cry, that there was a neceſſity for farrendering. 
« What a ffrange man is this, ſays the king, to ima- 
Zine, that it is not more glorious to be burat tha _ 
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priſoner?” Another centinel, named Roſen, had the 
preſence of mind to obſerve, that the chancery-houſe, 
which was not above fifty diſtant, — 4 — 
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the centinef, he made him a colonel upon the 
422 ſays he, take as much pow- 
ith you as you can, and let us take poſſeſ- 
„word in hand.“ a 
The Turks, who all the while ſurrounded the houſe, 
were ſtruck with fear and admiration, to ſee the 
Swedes continue in it, notwithſtanding it was all in 
flames ; but their aſtoniſhment was increaſed 
when they faw the doors opened, and the king and his 
followers ruſhing out upon them like ſo many madmen. 
Charles and his principal officers were armed with 
ſword and piſtol. Every man fired two piſtols at once, 
the moment the doors were opened; and in the 
twinkling of an eye, throwing away their piſtols, 
and drawing their fwords, they made the Turks re- 
coil above bit paces. But in a moment after, this 
little troop was ſurrounded. The king, who was 
booted, as uſual, entangled himſelf with his ſpurs, and 
fell. One and twenty janiſſaries at once ſpring u 
him. He throws up his ſword into the air, to — 
himſelf the mortification of ſurrendering it. The Turks 
bear him to the baſha's quarters, ſome taking hold of 
his arms, and others of his legs, in the ſame manner as 
ſick perſons are wont to be carried, in order to prevent 
their being hurt. | 
No ſooner did the kiag fee himſelf in their hands, 
than the violence of his temper, and the fury which 
ſuch a long and deſperate fight muſt have — 4 
ſpired, gave place at once to a mild and gentle beha- 
viour : not one word of impatience dropped from his 
lips; not one angry look was to be ſeen in his face. He 
ed the Janifſaries with a ſmiling countenance, and 
they carried him off crying * Alta,” with a mixture of 
reſpect 


. 
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i tion. His officers were taken at the 
ſame time and ſtri by the Turks and Tarturs. It 
was on the twelfth of February 1713, that this ſtrange 
event happened; an event that was followed with very 


M. Norberg, who was not 
in this particular part of his hiſtory, on 
M. de Voltaire ; but he has mangled it : 
intereſting circ umſtances, and has not been 
temerity of Charles XII. All that he hath been 
agzinft M. de Voltaire with regard to the aftair of Bender, is re- 
ducible to the adventure of the ſieur Predericus, valet de cham- 
bre to the king of Sweden, who, according to ſorne, was burnt 
in the king's bouſe, and, according to others, was cut in two by 
the Tartars. La Motraye alledges likewiſe, that the king of 
Sweden did not uſe theſe words, ** We will fight pro aris fe- 
cis,” M. Fabricius, who was preſent, affirms, that the 
king did pronounce theſe worde; that La Motraye was not near 
enough to hear them ; and that, if he had, be was not capable of 
COT ew meaning, as he did not underſtand a word 
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6 with great gravity, waited 
for Charles in his tent, attended by one Marco, 
terpreter. He received his majeſty in a moſt re- 
Dal manner, and entreated — to repoſe himſelf 
a ſopha ; but the king, who did not ſo much as take 
— of the Turks civilities, continued ſtandin 1 
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« Bleſſed be the Almighty (ſays the baſha) that your 
2 is alive: I am extremely ſorry that your majeſ- 
4 iged me to execute the orders of his highneſs.” 

king, who was only vexed that his three hundred 
ſoldiers ſhould have ſuffered themſelves to be taken in 
their entrenchments, ſaid to the baſha ; © Ah ! had 
they defended them{lves as they ought, you wauld not 
have been able to force our camp in ten days.” Alas! 
(fays the Turk) that ſo much courage ſhould be ſo ill 
employed!” He ordered the king to be conducted back 
to Bender on a horſe richly capariſoned. All the 
Swedes pon either * or taken 3 — 
ipage, bis goods, hi rs, and moſt neceſſary 
— were either — 2 or burnt. One might 
have ſeen in the public roads the Swediſh officers, almoſt 
naked, and chained together in pairs, fofowing the 
Tartars or janiffaries on foot. The chancellor and the 
general did not meet with a milder fate; they 
- "<p ſlaves of the ſoldiers to whoſe ſhare they had 
Iſmael Baſha having conducted Charles to his ſerag- 
lio at Bender, gave him his own apartment, and order- 
ed hin to be ſerved ke a king; but not without tak- 
ing the precaution to plant a guard of janiſſaries at the 
chamber door. A bed was prepared for him ; but he 
threw himſeff down upon a ſopha, booted as he was, 
and felt faſt ſleep. An officer, that ſtood near him in 
waiting, covered his head with a cap; but the king, 

n awaking from his — threw it off; and the 

urk was ſur priſed, to fee a ſovereign prince fleeping 
in his boots and bare-headed. Next morning, Iſmae! 
introduced Fabricius into the king's chamber. Fabrici- 
us found his majefty with his cloaths torn ; his boots, 
his bands, and his whole body, covered with duſt and 
blood, and his eye-braws burnt ; but ſtill maintainin 
in this terrible condition, a placid and cheerful | 
He fell upon his knees before him, without being able 
ro utter a word ; but ſoon recovering from his ſurprize, 
by the free and eafy manner in which the king addrefſed 
him, he reſumed his wonted familiarity with him, and 
they began to talk of the battle of Bender 3 
: | umour 
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rn Ig . © It is reported (fays Fabri- 
killed twenty janiſſaries with 

» ell, well, (replies the king) « 

— you know, never ok in the telling.” During 


this converſation, the baſha preſented to the king 
his favourite Grothuſen, and colone! Ribbins, whom 
he had had the generofity to redeem at his own ex- 
pence. Fabricius undertook to ranſom the other pri- 


the Engliſh envoy, joined his endeavours 
with thoſe of Fabricius, in order to procure the money 
ime 10 Bender ot of we A Frenchman, who had 

Bender out of mere curioſity, and who hath 
* account of theſe tranſactions, gave all 
had ; and theſe rs, aſſiſted by the intereſt, 
the batha, redeemed not 


ſoners. 


— * 
and ev 


N ike wiſe their cloaths, from the 


hands of the Turks and Tartars. 

Next day, the king was conducted as a priſoner, m 
2 Chariot covered with ſcarlet, towards Adrianople. 
His treaſurer Grothuſen was with him. Chancellor 
Mullern and ſome officers followed in another carriage. 
Several were on horſeback ; and when they caſt their 
eyes on the _ chariot, they could not refrain from 
tears. The a was at the head of the convoy: Fa- 
bricius told him, that it was a ſhame the king ſhould 
want a ſword, and he would give bim one. 
„Gad forbid, (fays the baſha) he would cut our beards 
for us, if he had a fword.”” However, he gave him 
one a few hours after. 

While they were conducting this king, difarmed and 
a priſoner, who, but a few years before, had given law 
to ſo many ſtates, and had feen himſelf the arbiter of 
the north, and the terror of Eur there appeared 
in the ſame place another inſtance the frailty of hu- 
man greatneſs. 

King Staniſlaus had been ſeized in the Turkiſh domi- 
nions, and they were now carrying him a priſoner to 
Bender, at the very time that they were removing 
Charles frotà it. ; 


Staniſlaus, 
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Staniſlaus, being no longer ſupported by the hand 
which had raifed him to the throne, and finding him- 
ſelf deſtitute of money, and conſequently of intereſt in 
Poland, had retired at firft into Pomerania ; and una- 
ble to preſerve his own kingdom, he had done all that 
lay in his power to defend that of his beneſactor: he 
had even gone to Sweden, in order to haſten the rein- 
forcements that were ſo much wanted in Livonia and 
Pomerania. In a word, he had done every thing that 
could be from the friend of les XII. 
About this time, the firſt king of Pruſſia, fl na of 
» being juſtly apprehenfive of danger 
near neighbourhood of the Muſcovites, 
proper to enter into a league with Auguſtus 
and the republic of Poland, in order to ſend back the 
Ruſſians to their own country, and P 
the king of Sweden himſelf in this project. From this 
plan, ee great events were expected to reſult ; the 
of the North, the return of Charles to his own 
Xo the eſtabliſhment of a ang Tacks 
againſt the Ruſſians, whoſe er was already become 
formidable to Europe. The preliminary article of this 
treaty, upon which the public tranquillity depended, 
was the abdication of Staniſlaus; who not only accept- 
ed the propoſal, but even undertook to uſe his endea- 
vours „ about 2 which deprived him 
of his crown. To this ſtep he was pted by neceſ- 
ſity, the public good, the glory of the facrifice, and 
the M of Charles XII. wrote to Bender. He 
explained to the king of Sweden the deſperate ſituation 
of his affairs, and the only effeQtual remedy that could 
be applied. He conjured him not to oppoſe an abdi- 
cation which was rendered neceſſary by the ftrange 
conjunctures of the times, and honourable by the no- 
ble motive from which it proceeded. He entreated 
him not to facrifice the intereſts of Sweden to thoſe of 
an unhappy friend, who cheerfully preferred the = 
lic good to his own private happineſs. Charles 
received theſe letters at Varnitza. He faid to the cou- 
rier in a paſſion, in preſence of ſeveral witneſſes ; If 


from the 100 
thought 
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Staniſlaus was obſtinately bent on | making the facri 
= Ne defies providence ln 
have by to uce 
ſentiments, and ftill ſtranger actions. 1 re- 
ſolved to go himſelf, and endeavour to prevail upon 
Charles; and thus be ran a greater riſk in abdicating 
the throne, than ever he had done in obtaining it. One 
evening about fix o'clock, he ſtole from the Swediſh 
army, which he commanded in Pomerania, per 
out, in y with baron and another 
the — whom — an ambaſſador in 
France and England. He aſſumed the name of a 
French gentleman, called Haran, who was then a ma- 
jor in the Swediſh army, and lately died commander of 
Dantzick. He paſſed cloſe by the whole army of the 
enemy; was ſometimes ſtopped, and as often releaſed 
by virtue of a paſſport which he got in the name of 
Haran. At length, after many perils and dangers, he 
arrived on the frontiers of Turky. 

As ſoon as he had reached Moldavia, he ſent back 
baron Sparre to the army, and entered Naſſy, the capi- 
of Moldavia, thinking himfelf perfeQly ſecure in a 
country where the king of Sweden had been treated. 
with ſo much ref; and never entertaining the leaſt 

of what happened. 

he Moldavians aſked him who be was? He faid 
he. was major of a regiment in the ſervice of Charles 
XII. At the bare mention of that name he was ſeized, 
and carried before the hoſpadar of Moldavia, who, 
having already learned from the Gazettes that Staniſlaus 
had privately withdrawn from his army, to ſuſ- 
dect that this was probably the man. He heard 
the king's figure deſcribed fo exactly, that it was very 
eaſy to diſcover the reſemblance ; an open and engag- 
” e face agluabedie ace 


commlion be bor inthe Swi ary Their con- 
verſation 
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verſation was carried on in Latin. Major fum, ſays 
| Staniſlaus. [mo maximus es, replies the Moldavian ; 
and immediately preſenting him with a chair. of ſtate, 
he treated him like a king; but ſtill ike a king who was 
a priſoner, ing a ſtrict rd about a con. 
vent, in which Was wed to remain, till ſuch 
time as the ſultan's orders arrive. At length 
theſe orders came, importing, that Staniſlaus ſhould 
de carried to Bender, from which Charles XII. had 


been juft removed. | 
brought to the baſha, at 


The news of this event was 
the time he was 


a few miles off, under a of ſoldiers, ** Run to 
him, my Fabricius, (fays Charles, without being 
in the leaſt diſconcerted) tell him never to make a peace 

guſtus, and aſſure him, that our affairs will 


with Au 
ſoon take another turn.” So much was Charles wedded 
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As Staniſlaus was drawing near to Bender, the baſha, 
who had returned thither after having accompanied 
Charles for ſome miles, ſent the king of Poland an Ara- 
bian horſe, with a magnificent harneſs. 

He was received at Bender amidft a diſcharge of the 
artillery; and, ing his confinement, from which 
he was not as yet delivered, he had no t cauſe to 

in of his treatment ® Mean while Charles was 

on his way to Adri - Nothing was talked of in 
that town but his late battle. Turks at once 
condemned and admired im ; but the divan was fo 
provoked, that they threatened to confine him in one 
of the iſſands of the 13 N 
rom 


— hg him in one * * 
but the grand feignior being mollified, a few mon 
— 2 thr — " 


ng genius the divan had always dreaded. 


of the Swedes at Adrianople — 752 — 
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man of great courage, but who, not having a fortune 
to his ſpirit and charmed with the fame of the 
had repaired to Turky with a view 
ag the ſervice of that prince. 
aſſiſtance of this young man, M. de Fier. 
a memorial in the king of Sweden's name, in 


perſon, had been 
| crowned heads, and for the treachery, 


real or ſuppoſed, of the kam and baſha of Bender. 

In this memorial he accuſed the vizier and other mi- 
niſters of having received bribes from the Ruſſians, im- 

ſed upon the ignior, intercepted the king's 

ters to his highneſs, —— their arti- 
fices, extorted from the ſultan an © contrary to 
the r Muſſulmans, by which, in direct 
violation . laws of — a manner ſo 
unworthy of a great emperor, t attacked, with 
twenty thouſand men, a king who had none but his 
— 19: defing kim, and who relied upon the 
facred word of the ſultan. 

When this memorial was drawn up, it was to be 
tranſlated into the Turkiſh language, and written in a 
particular hand, and upon a certain kind of paper, 
which is always uſed in addreſſes to the ſultan. 

For this purpoſe they applied to ſeveral French in- 

in the town ; but the affairs of the king of 

Sweden were in ſuch a deſperate ſituation, and the vi- 
zier was ſo much his declared enemy, that not a fingle 
would undertake the taſk. At laſt they 
found a ftranger, whoſe hand was not known at the 
Porte, who, having received a handſome gratuity, and 
being fully aſſured of the moſt profound ſecrecy, tranſ- 
lated the memorial into the Turkiſh tongue, and wrote 
it upon the right kind of Baron d' Arvid ſon, a 
Swediſh officer counterfeited the king's ſubſcription. 
Fierville, who had the royal ſignet, appended it to the 
writing ; and the whole was fealed with the arms of 
Sweden. Villelongue undertook *o deliver it into the 


hands of the g . 


„rere r 


of CHARLES XIl 26. 
according to hi | 
been frequently em 


precarious, and the danger of the attempt the more 

The vizier, who plainly forefaw that the Swedes 
would demand juftice of the ſultan, and who, from 
the anhappy fate — =, — Kacg hey too many 
warnings to provide for his own , given per- 
emptory —＋ allow no one to —_—_ — 8 
ſeignior's perſon, but to ſeize all fuch as be 
about the moſGne with petitions in their hands. 

Villelor gue was well apprized of this order, and, at 
the ſame time knew, that, by breaking it, he run the 
riſk of lofing his head. He therefore laid afide his 
Frank's dreſs, and put on a Grecian habit; and con- 
cealing the letter in his boſom, repaired betimes to the 
— of the moſque to which the grand ſeig- 
nior reſorted. He counterfeited the madman, and 
dancing between two files of janiffaries, through which 
the ſultan was to paſs, he purpoſely let ſome pieces of 
— 7 his pockets, as if by chance, in order 
to amuſe the guards | 


When the ſultan was drawing near, the guards en- 
deavoured to remove Villelongue out of the way ; bu 
he fell on his knees and ſtruggled with the janiffaries. 
At laſt his cap fell off, and he was diſcovered by his 

hair to be a Frank. n 
was very roughly handled. yu ſeignior, 
who was at no r ſcuffle, and 


aſked the cauſe of it. Vi cned out with all 
his might, Amman! Amman ! Mercy! pulling the let- 


ter at the ſame time out of his boſom. —— tan or · 
dered the guards to let him approach. Villelongue in- 
ſtantly runs up to him, embraces his ſtirrup, and 


ſents the memorial, ſaying, Sued cal dan, « The king 
of Sweden gives it thee.” The ſultan put the letter in 
his boſom, and proceeded to the moſque. Mean time 
Villeloague was ſecured, and impriſoned in one of the 
exterior apartments of the ſeraglio. 
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The fultan having read the letter — 
. . ible 
and furely 


n 
nour, he merits, at leaſt, ſome credit. aſſured me 
then that the fultan laid afide his imperial garb and 
turban, and diſguiſed himſelf bke an officer of the ja- 
nifſaries, 2 thing which he does. He 
brought along with him an old man of the iſland of Mal. 
ta, as an interpreter. By favour of this diſguiſe, Vil. 
lelongue enjoyed an honour which no Chriſtian ambaſ- 
ſador ever obtained. He had a private conference with 
the Turkiſh emperor for à quarter of an hour. He did 
mo > which the king of 
Sweden had fuffered, to accuſe the miniſters, and to 
demand ſatisfaction; ___ I 


to 
„ notwit ing 
that it was no other than the 
but this diſcovery only made him 
er boldneſs. The pr 


* . * . * , 
ſhall obtain juſtice.” Villelongue was ſoon ſet at liber- 
ty ; and in a few weeks after, a ſudden change took 


place in the feraglio, owing, as the Swedes , to 
this conference alone mufti was z the 
kam of Tartary was baniſhed to Rhodes; and the ſe- 


raſquier baſha of Bender was confined in one of the 
Hands of the Archipelago. 

The Ottoman Porte is fo ſubject to theſe revoluti- 
ons, that it is hard to ſay, whether the ſultan really 
meant to gratify the king of Sweden by theſe ſacrifices. 
From the treatment which that prince received, it can- 
not ſurely be inferred that the Porte had any great in- 
clination to oblige him. _ 
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The favourite, ** ſuſpected of hav. 
ing brought about all theſe c in order to ſerve 
his own particular views. The of Tartary and 


the ſeraſquier of Bender were ſaid to have been baniſhed 
for giving the king the twelve hundred purſes, in con- 
tradition to the expreſs orders of the ignior. 
Coumourgi raiſed to the throne of Tartary the brother 
of the depoſed kam, a young man of — — 
had little regard for his brother, and upon w the 
favourite depended greatly in proſecuting the wars he 
had already planned. With reſpect to the us vi- 
tier Juſſuft, he was not depoſed till ſome weeks after 3 
— title of prime vizier was beſtowed on Soliman 
baſha. | 
Truth obliges me to declare, that M. de 
and ſeveral Swedes aſſured me, that all theſe t re- 
volutions at the Porte were entirely owing to the letter 
which was preſented to the ſultan in the king's name; 
whereas M. de Fierville is of a quite contrary opinion. 
I have ſometimes found the like contradictions in ſuch 
memorials as have been ſubmitted to my peruſal. In 
all theſe caſes, it is the duty of an hiſtorian honeſtly to 
narrate the plain matter of fat, without endeavouring 
to dive into the motives ; and to confine himſelf to the 
relation of what he does know, inſtead of indulging his 
fancy in vague conjeCtures, about what he does not know. 
Mean while Charles XII. was conducted to the little 
caſtle of Demirtaſh, in the neighbourhood of Adria- 
nople. An innumerable multitude of 8 had 
crowded to this to ſee the arrival of » 
who was carried from his chariot to the caſtle on a fo- 
pha; but Charles, in order to conceal himſelf from the 
view of the populace, put a cuſhion upon his head. 
The Porte was ſtrongly ſolicited to allow him to reſide 
at Demotica, a little town fix leagues from Adri ©, 
and near the famous river Hebrus, now called Meriz- 
za; but it was not till after ſeveral days that they 
granted his requeſt. © Go, (fays Coumourgi to the 
grand vizier Soliman) and tell the king of Sweden, that 
may ſtay at Demotica all his life ung, if he pleaſes ; 
but I will anſwer for him, that, in leſs than a year, he 
will 
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to be of his own accord ; take 
not to — ny * 
was the king conveyed to the 

where the Porte allotted him a conſiderable 


frequently diſ- 
222 
pped in the evening into the coffee- 
houſes and other ic places of Conſtantinople, to 


the navy, 
Pifgents with the 
y di with the 
In order to render himſelf 


the more neceſſary, he formed a ſcheme for commenc- 
ing 2 war againſt the Ruſſians; and with this view 
1 where the king of 


He 


little town of 
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"While Charles XII was thus paſling his time in bed, 
he received the di news of the defolation of 
of all his provinces, that lay without the limits of 
Sweden 


General Steinbock, who had rendered himſelf illuſ- 
trious 
their 
tained the glory of the Swediſh arms. He defended 


ins Stade, a town of a 
r err agg by of 
Bremen. The town was bombarded and reduced to 
aſhes ; and the garriſon obliged to ſurrender at dif- 
cretion, before Steinbock could come to their aſſiſtance. 

This general, who had about twelve thouſand men, 
of whom the one half was cavalry, purſued the ene- 
my, who were twice as numerous, and at laſt overtoak 
them in the duchy of Mecklenburg, at a place called 

Vor. X. N Gadeſtuch, 


of the Danes and Saxons. 
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Gadebuſh, near a river of the fame name. It wa 
on the — > mo 4 wa that he came in fight 
was ſeparated from then 
by « moraſs. The enemy were ſo poſted as to hay: 
this moraſs in front, and a wood in their rear: they 
had the advanta of number er eg d. 
camp was ut acroſs the mo- 
raſs, which the 2 without being 
Bae un e 2 
otw theſe difficulties, Steinbock wy 
the mates ws the hand — 
the enemy in order of battle, and 04. pro 
moſt deſperate and engagements hi 
happened between theſe rival nations. After a ſharp 
conflict for three hours, the Danes and Saxons were 
CONE ee 


It was in this battle that a fon of Auguſtus, by the 
counteſs of Koningſmark, known by the name of count 
Saxe, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in the art of war. 


This is the ſame count Saxe, who had afterwards the 


hond ur to be chofen duke of Courland, and who wanted 


nothing but power to put hunſelf in poſſeſſion of the molt 


inconteſtible right which any man can have to ſove- 


reignty, I mean the unanimous conſent of the people 
Bas. this is the man who hath ſince acquired a more 


folid glory b y ſaving France at the battle of Fontenoy, 
conquering Flanders, and meriting the character of the 
greateſt general of the age. He commanded a regi- 


ment at „ and; had a horſe killed under bim. 

J have heard dn ſay, that all the Swedes kept their 

ranks z and that, even after the victory was gained, 

_ the firſt lines of theſe brave troops ſaw their ene- 

** dead at their feet, there was not ſo much 

e Swede that durſt ſtoop to ſtrip them, till 

pray wakes had been read in the held. of battle ; fo inflex- 

ibly did they adhere to that ſtrict n which their 
king had taught them. 

After the victory, Steinbock. remembering that the 
Danes had laid Stade in aſhes, reſolved to retaliate on 
Altena, 2 town belonging to the king of Denmark. 

Altena 


opulence, that Altena began to 
number of rich and commercial cities. Hambur 


jealous of this rival in trade, and 
its deſtruction. When Steinbock came in fight of Al- 
tena, he ſent a trumpet to acquaint the inhabitants 
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Altena ſtands below Hamburgh, on the banks of the 


reckoned in the 


Ig grew 
ed for 


that they might retire with as many of their effects as 
they could carry off, for that he meant to raze their 
town to the foundation. 

The magiſtrates came and threw themſelves at his 
feet, and ed him an hundred thoufand crowns by 
way of ranſom. Steinbock demanded two hundred 
thouſand. The inhabitants begged that they might 
have time, at leaſt, to ſend to their correſpondents at 
Hamburgh, aſſuring him that next day the money 
ſhould be paid him ; but the Swediſh general replied, 
that they muſt give it inſtantly, or he would immedi- 
ately ſet Altena in flames. | 

His troops were already in the ſuburbs, with torches 
in their hands. The town had no other defence but 2 
poor wooden gate, and a ditch already filled up. The 
wretched inhabitants were therefore obliged to leave 
their houſes at midnight, on the ninth of January 1713. 
The rigour of the ſeaſon, which was then exceſſive, 
was ſtill further increaſed by a ſtrong north wind, 
which ſerved at once to ſpread the flames through the 
town with greater violence, and to rendet the miſerie⸗ 
of the poor people, who were expoſed in the open 
helds, the more intolerable. Men and women, weep- 
ing and wailing, and bending under their heavy loads. 
fled to the neighbouring hills, which were covered with 
ſaow. The palſied old men were tranſported on the 
ſhoulders of the young. Some women, newly deliver- 
ed, fled with their tender babes in their arms, and pe- 
ruhed together on the naked rock, turning their lan- 

N 2 guilhiog 


women of , 
tions, who had lodged on the ſnow while their houſc; 
were in flames, at laſt made a ſhift 


ous 

ired under the walls of , Calling on 
—— — 
"Mill 7 — inhumanity of the Hamburgers. 

All Germany exclaimed againſt this outrage. The 
miniſters and generals of Poland and Denmark wrote 
to count Steinbock, reproaching him with an act of 
cruelty, committed without neceſſity, and incapable 
of any excuſe, which could not fail to provoke heaven 
and earth againſt him. 

Steinbock replied, that he never would have puſhed 
matters ta ſuch extremities, had it not been with a view 
to teach the enemies of the king his maſter not to 
make war, for the future, like barbarians, but to pay 
ſome regard to the laws of nations; that they had filled 
Pomerania with their cruelties, laid waſte that beauti- 
ful province, and fold near an hundred thouſand of its 
inhabitants to the Turks ; and that the torches whici 
had laid Altena in aſhes were no more than jul 
repriſals for the red-bot bullets which had deftroye! 
Stade. 

Such was the implacable reſentment with which the 
Swedes and their enemies carried on the war, Had 
Charles appeared in Pomerania at this time, he _ 
polſib j 
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though removed at ſo a diftance from his 
were fill animated by his fpirit ; but the abſence of a 

s always prejudicial to his affairs, and hinders 
bis ſubjets from making the uſe of their victo- 
ries. —— what he had gained 

thoſe ſignal actions, which, at a happier juncture, 
would have been deciſive. 

Victorious as he was, he could not prevent the junc- 
tion of the Ruſſians, Danes, and Sazons. The com- 
bined army of theſe allies ſeized upon his quarters. He 
loſt ſome troaps in ſeveral little ſkirmiſhes. Two thou- 
ſand of his men were drowned in pailing the Eider, as 
— 32 — quarters in Holſtein; 
and all loſſes, in a country furrounded on 
fide by powerful enemies, were utterly irreparable. 

He endeavoured to defend the duchy of Holſtein 
againſt the Danes; but, notwithſtanding all his pru- 
dent meaſures and vigorous efforts, the country was loſt, 
his whole army ruined, and himſelf taken priſoner. 

Pomerania, all but Stralſund, the iſle of Rugen, and 
ſome neighbouring places, being left deſenceleſs, be- 
came à prey to the allies, and was ſequeſtered in the 
hands of the king of Pruſſia. Bremen was filled with 
Daniſh garriſons. At the fame time, the Ruſſians 
over-ran Finland and beat the Swedes, who, being 
now diſperſed and inferior in point of number, began 
to loſe that ſuperiority over their enemies, which they 
had poſſeſſed at the commencement of the war. 
To complete the misfortunes of Sweden, the king 

ſtay at Demotica, and ſtill flattered himſelt 

with the delufive hopes of obtaining affiftance from the 

Turks, in whom he ought no longer to have repoſed 
confidence. 

rahim Molla, that bold vizier, who bad been ſo 

obſtinately bent on a war with the Ruſſians, in oppoſi- 

tion to the favourite, was ſtrangled in one of the paſ- 


ſages of the 
— vizier was become fo that 
no one would venture to accept of it; and of conſe- 


+ deat ee At laſt 
3 
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the favourite, Ali Coumourgi, aſſumed the title 
grand vinier. This meaſure gave a fatal blow to a 
the hopes of the king of Sweden, who knew Coumour. 
gi ſo much the better, that he had really been obliged 
to him for ſome friendly offices. when the intereſt of 
= favourite and that of his majeſty happened to coin. 


e. | 

Charles had now been eleven months at Demotica, 
buried in floth and oblivion. This extreme indolence 
ſucceeding ſo ſuddenly to the moſt violent exerciſes, had 
at laſt given him the diſeaſe which he had formerly 
feigned. The report of his death was ſpread over all 
Europe. The council of regency, which he had efta- 
bliſhed at Stockholm when he left his capital, no longer 
received any diſpatches from him. ſenate came 
in 2 body to the princeſs Ulrica Eleonora, the king's 
liſter, and entreated her to take the regency into her 
own hands, during her brother's abſence. She accept- 
ed the propofal ; bat finding that the ſenate intended 
to force her to make a peace with the czar and the king 

of Denmark, and well knowing that her brother would 
never approve of ſuch a meaſure, ſhe refigned the re- 
gency, and wrote a full and circumſtantial account of 
the whole matter to the king, in Turky. 

Charles received his fiſter's packet at Demotica. The 
arbitrary principles which he had ſucked in with his 
mother's milk, made him forget that Sweden had for- 
merly been a free ſtate, and that, in ancient times, the 
management of public affairs was conducted by the 
king and ſenate, in conjunction. He confidered that 
reſpectable body as no better than a parcel of mental 
ſervants, who wanted to uſurp the. command of the 
houſe in their maſter's abſence. He wrote to them, 
that, if they pretended to aſſume the reins of govern- 
ment, 'he would ſend them one of his boots, from 
which he would oblige them to receive their orders. 
Io prevent, t ore, theſe attempts (as he thought 
them) upon his authority in Sweden, and to defend 
his kingdom now in the laſt extremity, deprived of all 
hopes of aſſiſtance from the Ottoman Porte, and rely- 
ing on himſelf alone, he fignified to eas = 
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deſire of departing, and returning by the way of Ger- 
M. Defaleurs, the French ambaſſador, who was 
charged with the affairs of Sweden, made the 
« Well, (fays the vizier to count Deſaleurs) did not I 
tell you, that, in leſs than a year, the king of Sweden 
would beg it as a favour, to be allowed to depart ? 
Tell him he may either go or ſtay as he pleaſes ; but 
let him come to a fixed reſolution, and appoint the day 
of his departure, that he may not again bring us into 
ſuch another ſcrape as that of Bender.” 
; ſoftened the 2 - an- 
wer, when he reported it to the king. y was 
accordingly fixed. But, before he would quit Turky, 
Charles reſolved to diſplay the pomp of a great king, 
though involved in all tbe difficulties of a fugitive 
prince. He gave Grothuſen the title of his ambaſ- 
ſador extraordinary, and ſent him with a retinue of 
eighty perſons, all richly drefſed, to take his leave in 
form at the Porte. 

The ſplendour of this embaſſy was only exceeded by 
the meanneſs of the ſtüfts which the king was obliged 
to oy, in order to collect a ſum of money ſufficient 
to defray the expence of it. 

M. Deſaleurs lent him forty thouſand crowns. Gro- 
thuſen had agents at Conſtantinople, who borrowed in 
his name, at the rate of fifty per cent. intereſt, a thou- 
ſand crowns of a Jew, two Led piſtoles of an Eng- 
liſh-merchant, and a thouſand livres of a Turk. 

By theſe means they procured wherewithal to enable 
them to act the ſplendid farce of the Swediſh embaſſy 
before the divan. Grothuſen received, at the Porte, 
all the honours which are uſually paid to ambaſſadors 
extraordinary on the day of their audience. The de- 
ſign of all this parade was only to obtain money from 
the grand vizier ; but that miniſter was inexorable. 

rothuſen made a propoſal for borrowing a million 
from the Porte. The vizier anſwered coldly, that his 
maſter knew how to give, when he thought proper ; 
but that it was beneath his diguity to lend: that the 
king ſhould be ſupplied oy plenty of every thing ne- 
4 4 
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coſſary for his journey, 3 Gn L 
fon that ſent him back ; and that the Porte, — 
might even make him a preſent 
he would not have EFT 


ignior 

broidered with * 
with jewels, and eight 
fine and ftirrups 
neath the dignity of 
bian groom, who took care of the horſes, ga 
king an account of their 
hath long prevailed among theſe 
be more attentive to the nobility of horſes than of men ; 
which, after all, perhaps, is not fo unreaſonable, as 
theſe animals, if the breed is kept free from iatermix- 
ture, are never known to de te. 

The convoy conſiſted of loaded waggons, and 
three hundred horſe. The capigi baſha being informed 
that ſeveral Turks had lent, money to the king of 
Sweden's attendants at an immoderate intereſt, his 
majeſty that uſury was forbid by the Mahometan law ; 
he therefore entreated him to liquidate = gen wg 
and to order his reſident at Conſtantinop * 
more than the capital. No, (ays the king) = 
of my ſervants have given bills for an hu 
I will y them, though they — 4 ————— 
ceived ten.” 

He made a propoſal to his creditors to follow him, 
aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that he would not on- 
ly pay their debts, but likewiſe indemnify them for the 
expence of the journey. Several of them went to Swed- 
en ; and Grothuſen was commiſſioned to ſee them paid. 


In order to ſhew the greater deference to their royal 
— the Turks made him travel by very ſhort ſtages ; 

at this flow and re al motion was A. cited to the 
impatient ſpirit of 


About the time that Charles reached the frontiers of 
Turky, Staniſlaus was leaving them, tho” by a different 
road, and going mto Germany, with a view of retir- 
ing into the of Deux-Ponts, a 
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your maſter | 

aſylum to kings treſs.“ 
When the king of Sweden arrived on the frontiers of 
peror had given ſtrict orders to receive hum in every 
— of his dominions with a becomin . 
The towns and villages through which the quarter- 
maſters had previouſly fixed his route, made great pre- 
parations for receiving him; every one burned with im- 
patience to fee this extraordinary man, whoſe victories 
eee am dar: * 
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his keeping his bed, had made ſo great a noiſe in Eu- 
rope and Afta. But Charles had no inclination to bear 
the fatigue of all this pomp and pageantry, or to ex- 
hibit as a public ſpectacle the priſoner of Tr. On 
the contrary, he had reſolved never to re-enter Stock- 
holm, until he ſhould have repaired his loſſes by a 
change of fortune. 

As ſoon as he arrived at T itz, on the confines 
of Tranſilvania, he took leave of his Turkiſh convoy; 
and, then aſſembling his attendants in a barn, he told 
them not to give themſelves any concern about him, 
but to proceed with all poſſible expedition to Stralſund 
in Pomerania, on the coaſt of the Baltick, diſtant from 
Targowitz about three hundred leagues. 

He took nobody with him but two officers, Roſen 
and During. and parted cheerfully with the reſt of his 
attendants, who were filled with aſtoniſhment, ſorrow, 
and apprehenſion. By way of diſguiſe, he put on a 
black wig, concealing his own hair, which he always 
wore underneath it, a gold laced hat, a grey coat, and 
blue cloak, and, aſſuming the name of a German offi- 
cer, rode poſt with his two fellow-travellers. 

He ſhunned, as much as poſſible, the territories of 
iis ſecret or declared enemies, taking the road through 
Hungary, Morava, Auſtria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, 
the Palatinate, Weſtphalia, and Mecklenburg; by 
which means he almoſt made the complete tour of Ger- 
many, and lengthened his journey by one half. Hay- 
ing rode the whole firſt day, without intermiſſion, 
young During, who was not ſo much inured to theſe 
exceſſive fatigues, fainted away as he was difmounting. 
'The king, who was determined not to halt a moment 
by the road, aſked During as ſoon as he had recovered, 
how much money he had ? About a thouſand crowns 
in gold,” replies During. Then give me one half of 
it, (ſays the king) I fee you are not able to follow me, 
I ſhall finiſh the journey by myſelf,” During begged 
he would be fo good as to tarry but for three hours, 
aſſuring him, that, y that time, he ſhould be able to 
remount his horſe and attend his majeſty, and entreated 
hun to reflect on the imminent dangers to which he 


would 
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would expoſe himſelf by travelling alone. The king 
was inexorable. He made him give him the five hun- 
dred crowns, and called for horſes. During, ſtartled 
at this reſolution, bethought himſelf of an innocent 
ſtratagem. He took the poſt-maſter aſide, and point- 
ing to the king: © This gentleman (ſays be) is my 
couſin : we are going together upon the ſame buſineſs : 
he ſees that I am indiſpoſed, and yet he will not wait 
for me but for three hours : pray, give him the worſt 
horſe in your ſtable : and let me have a chariot, or poſt- 
chaiſe.” | 

He ſlipt two ducats into the poſt-maſter's hand, who 
punctually obeyed his orders. The king had a lame 
and reſtive horſe, upon which he ſet out alone at ten 
at night, amidft darkneſs, ſnow, wind, and rain. His 
fellow-traveller, after having ſlept a few hours, began 
to follow him in a chariot, with good horſes. He had 
not rode many miles, when, at day-break, he overtook 
the king, who, not being able to make his beaſt move 
on, was travelling on foot to the next _ 

Charles was obliged to get into ing's chaiſe, 
where he flept upon the ſtraw. Thus they continued 
the journey without intermiſſion, by day on horſeback, 
and ſleeping by night in a chaiſe. 

Having travelled for fixteen days, during which they 
had more than once been in danger of being taken, 
they arrived at laſt, on the twenty-firſt of Novem- 
ber, 1714, at the gates of Stralſund, about one in 
the morning. 

The king called out to the centinel, and told him 
that he was a courier diſpatched from Turky by the 
king of Sweden, and that he muſt immediately ſpeak 
with general Ducker, the governor. The centinel 
faid that it was too late ; that the governor was gone 
to bed ; and that he muſt wait till break of day. 

The king replied, that he came upon buſineſs of im- 
portance, and that, if they did not inſtantly go and 
awaken the governor, they ſhould all be puniſhed nexr 
morning. At laſt a fſerjeant went and called up the 
governor. Ducker imagined that it might poſſibly be 
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one of the king's generals: the gates were opened ; 
and the courier — into — chamber. 
Dacker, who was ſtill half afleep, aſked him; 
“ What news of the king of Sweden?” The king, 
raking him by the arm, What, (fays he to Ducker) 
have my moſt ſaithſul ſubjects forgot me?” The 
vernor recollected the king, though he could not be- 
leve his own eyes; and jumping out of bed, embraced 
bis maſter's knees with tears of joy. The news of this 
happy event were ſpread through the town in a mo- 
ment. Every body got up. The ſoldiers flocked about 
the governor's houſe. ſtreets were crowded with 
people, aſking each other, whether the king was really 
come. All the windows were illuminated, and the 
conduits ran with wine, amidſt the blaze of a thouſand 


flambeaux, and the repeated diſcharges of the artil- 


lery. 

1 while the king was put to bed, which was 
more than he had been for fixteen days before. His 
legs were ſo much ſwollen with the great fatigue he 
had undergone, that, inftead of pulling, they were 
obliged to cut off his boots. As he had neither linen 
nor cloaths, they immediately furniſhed him with fuch 
a wardrobe as the town could afford. After he had 
flept a few hours, he roſe and went directly to review 
his troops, and viſit his fortifications. And that very 
day, he difpatched orders into all parts, for renewing 
the war againſt his enemies with greater vigour than 
ever. All theſe particulars, which are fo conſiſtent 
with the extraordinary character of Charles XII. were 
firſt communicated to me by M. Fabricius, and aſter- 
wards confirmed by count Croiſſy, ambaſſador to the 
king of Sweden. | 

rope was now in a condition different from 
that in which it was when Charles left it, in 17 

The war which had fo long raged in the South, that 
is, in Germany, England, Holland, France, Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, was now at an end. The general 
peace which ſucceeded was owing to ſome private in- 
trigues in the court of England. The eart of Oxford, 
an -able miniſter, and lord Bollingbroke, one of the 
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teſt geniuſes, and one of the moſt eloquent orators 

Sythe age, had got the better of the duke of Marlbo- 

, ond prevailed upon the queen to make a peace 

Lewis XIV. France bemg no longer at war with 

England, foon obliged the other powers to come to 
an accommodation. 

Philip V. the grandſon of Lewis XIV. began to 
reign in peace over the ruins of the Spaniſh mouarchy. 
The ror of now become maſter of Na- 
ples and Flanders, was firmly eftabliſhed in his vaſt do- 
minions: and Lewis XIV. ſeemed to aim at nothing 
ö 
Anne, queen of En , died on the ioth of Au- 
guſt, 1714, hated the nation, for having gt 
peace to ſo many kingdoms. Her brother, 
Stuart, an unhappy prince, excluded from the throne 
almoſt at his birth, not bemg in England at that time 


new laws would have 


king of Great Britain. The throne de- 
volved to that elector not by right of blood, though 
deſcended from a daughter of James, but by virtue of 


George, advanced in years when he was called to 
reign over a people, whoſe language he did not 
ſtand, and to whom he was an utter ftranger, he con- 
fidered himfelf rather as eleQor of Hanover 

England. All his ambition was to a 


with whom he lived in great familiarity. He was not 
the king that made the greateſt figure in Europe ; but 
he was one of the wiſeſt princes of the age, and per- 
haps the only one that knew how to enjoy on a throne 


the pleafures of friendſhip and private life. Such were 


the 
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the princi — 2 of the 
ſouth of Europe. 

- The revolutions that happened in the North were 
of another nature. The kings in that part of the 
world were engaged in war, and leagued together 
againſt the king of Sweden. 

Auguſtus had been long reſtored to the throne of 
Poland by the aſſiſtance of the czar, and with the joint 
conſent of the emperor of Germany, of Anne of Eng- 
land, and of the ftates-gentral, who, though guaran- 
tees of the treaty of Altranſtad, when Charles XII. 
was able to impoſe laws, thought themſelves abſolved 
from that obligation, when they had nothing more to 
fear from him. | | 

But Auguſtus did not enjoy an undiſturbed authori- 


ty. No ſooner was he reſtored to the throne, than 


the people's apprehenfions of arbitrary power began to 
revive. The whole nation was in arms to oblige him 
to conform to the pada conventa, a ſacred contract be- 
t the king and people, who ſeemed to have recall- 
their ſovereign for no other purpoſe than to declare 
war againſt him. In the beginning of theſe troubles, 
the name of Staniſlaus was not once mentioned: his 
party ſeemed to be annihilated ; and the Poles retained 
no other remembrance of the king of Sweden than as of 
a torrent, which, in the violence of its courſe, had 
occaſioned a temporary change in the face of nature. 


_ . Pultowa, and the abſence of Charles XI. had occaſion - 


ed the fall not only of Staniſlaus, but alſo of the duke 
of Holitein, Charles's nephew, who had lately been de- 
ſpoiled of his dominions by the king of Denmark. The 
king of Sweden had had a fincere regard for the father, 
and, of conſequence, could not fail to be deeply affect- 
ed with the misfortunes of the ſon ; the rather, as, 
glory being the end of all his actions, the fall of thoſe 
princes, whom he had either made or reſtored; gave him 
as much pain as the loſs of his on provinces. 

Every one was at liberty to enrich himſelf with the 
ruins of Charles's fortune. Frederic William, the 
new king of Pruſſia, who ſeemed to be as fond of war 
as his father had been of peace, was the firſt, who put 
| | in 
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in for his ſhare of the ſpoils. He ſeized Stetin and part 
of Pomerania, as an equivalent for four hundred thou- 
fand crowns which he had advanced to the czar and the 
king of Denmark, George, elector of Hanover, now 
become king of England, had like wiſe ſequeſtered into 
his hands the duchy of Bremen and Verden, which the 
king of Denmark had aſſigned to him as a depoſit for 
fixty thouſand piſtoles . In this manner were divided 
the ſpoils of Charles XII. and whoeyer poſſeſſed any of 
his dominions as pledges, became, from their ſelfiſh and 
intereſted views, as dangerous enemies as thoſe, who 
had taken them from him. 

With regard to the czar, he was doubtleſs the moſt 
formidable of all his enemies. His former loſſes, his 
victories, his very faults, his unremitted perſeverance 
in acquiring knowledge, and in communicating that 
knowledge to his ſubjects, and his inceſſant Is, 
had juſtly entitled him to the character of a great man. 
Riga was already taken ; Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, half 
of Finland, and all the provinces that had been con- 
quered by Charles's — 2 were now ſubjected to 
the Ruſſian yoke. 

Peter Alexiowitz, who, twenty years before, had 
not a ſingle veſſel in the Baltic, now faw himſelf maſ- 
- thoſe ſeas, with a fleet of thirty ſhips of the 

One of theſe ſhips had been built by his own hands. 
He was the beſt carpenter, the beſt admiral, and the 
beſt pilot in the North. There was not a difficult paſ- 
ſage from the gulph of Bothnia to the Ocean, which 
he had not ſounded. And, having thus joined the la- 
bours of a common failor to the curious experiments of 
a philoſopher, and the grand defigns of an emperor, he 
arrived, by degrees and a courſe of victories, to the 


rank 


® The Engliſh parliament afterwards granted a ſum of mo- 
ney to complete the purchate; and thus Bremen and Verden 
were ſecured to the houſe of Hanover. This acquiſition may 
be considered as the firit link of that political chain by which 


Great Britain bath been dragged back and faſt bound to the 
continent. 
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rank of admiral, in the ſame manner as he had become 
a neral in the land-ſervice. 


hile prince Galliczen, a who formed under his 
axthics, und ene of thats ſeconded his enter- 
prizes with the greateſt vigou leted the reducti- 


on of Finland, took io hon. of aſa, and beat the 
Swedes, the emperor put to ſea, in order to attempt 
the conqueſt of Aland, an iſland in the Baltic, about 
twelve leagues from Stockholm. 5 
t out on expedition in beginnin of 

July, 1714, while his rival Charles XII. was 4 
his bed at Demotica. He embarked at Cronflot, an 
harbour which he had built a few years before, one 
four miles from & 7 - The new harbour, the 
fleet, the officers, the Dee 
his own hands ; and, wherever he turned his eyes, he 
could behold nothing but what he himſelf had, in ſome 
meaſure, created, 

On the fifteenth of July, the Ruſſian fleet, 
ore hl — dof the line, eighty gallies, and an hun- 

Mes, reached hed the con of Aland. On 
— ſhips were twenty thouſand ſoldiers 
— Aprazin was commander in chief; and the 
Ruffian emperor ſerved as rear-admiral. On the fix- 
teenth the Swediſh fleet, commanded by vice-admirat 
Erinchild, came up with the enemy; and, though 
weaker than them by two-thirds, maintained a fight 
for the ſpace of three hours. The czar attacked the 
— ſhip, and took her after a ſharp engage- 


"The fone day be haded fxteen thuked men cn 
the iſle of Aland; and havin * 
Swediſh ſoldiers, that had not * 
board of Erinchild's fleet, te ks hos his 
own ſhips. He returned to his harbour of Cronſlot 
with Erinchild's large ſhip, three others of a leſs ſize, 
one frigate, and fix gallies, all which he had taken in 


the engagement. 

From Cronſlot he ſet fail for Peterſburg, followed 
by his own victorious fleet, and the ſhips he had taken 
from the enemy. On his arrival at Peterſburg, mow 
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ſaluted dy à triple diſcharge of an hundred and fifty 
7 He then made a triumphant entry, 
which flattered his vanity ſtill more than that at Moſ- 
cow, ns he received honours in hw favourite ci- 
Wo ee, eprom ns not a 
fingle hut, and where now there were thirty-four thou- 
ſand five hundred houſes; in a word, as he faw bin- 
ſelf at the head not only of a victorious navy, but what 
is more, of the firſt Ruſſian fleet that had ever 
. r 
to whom, before his time, the very name of = 

was not ſo much as known. 


The entry into Peterſburgh was ed with 
rr The 
Swediſh vice-admiral was the chief ornament of this 


ſurrounded with ſenators. To this nobleman the rear- 
admiral 1 an account of his victory; and, in re- 
ward of his ſervices, was declared vice-admiral. An 
odd ceremony, but extremely neceſſary, in a country, 
where military ſubordination was one of the novelties 
which the czar wanted to introduce. 

The emperor of Ruſſia, now victorious over the 
Swedes by fea and land, and having aſſiſted in expelling 
them from Poland, began to domineer there in his 
turn. He aQted as mediator between Auguſtus and the 
republic; a glory, perhaps, not inferior to that of 
creating a king. is honour, and, indeed, all the 
good frmne of Charles, had fallen to the ſhare of the 
czar ; who, it muſt be owned, made a better uſe of 
theſe advantages; for all his ſucceſſes were ſo mana 
as to contribute to the intereſt of his country. he 
took a town, the beſt artiſans in it carried their fami- 
les and their induſtry to Peterſburg. The manufac- 
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tories ; « circumſtance that makes him the moſt 
ſable of all conquerors. | | a 
Sweden, on the contrary, deſpoiled of almoſt all her 
foreign provinces, had neither commerce, money, nor 
credit. Her veteran troops which were formerly ſo 
formidable, had either fallen in battle, or periſhed with 
hunger. Upwards of an hundred thouſand Swedes were 
faves in the vaſt dominions of the czar; and near the 
ſame number had been fold to the Turks and Tartars. 
The human ſpecies ſeemed viſibly to decline in the 
country; but the king's arrival at Stralſund inſpired 
them with freſh hopes. 
4 admiration which they had formerly 
ined for his ſacred perſon, were ſtill fo ſtrongly 
rivetted in the minds of his ſubjects, that the youth 
came from the country in crowds, and voluntarily of- 
fered to enliſt, though there was not a ſufficient num- 
ber of hands left to cultivate the lands. 
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CnanLes gives his ſiſter in marriage to the prince of 


Hesss : is beſieged in STRALSUND, and efcapes 
to SwzDen. Schemes of baron de GoxTz, his 
prime ' miniſter. Plan of a reconciliation with the 
Czar, and of a deſcent upon England. Cuantass 
" befieges FxzperICsnALL, in Norway: & killed, 
his character. Gon rz is beheaded- | 


N the midſt 2 the king gave his 
J only ſurviving fifter, Ulrica Eleonora, in marriage 
to Frederic prince - TOE *. 2 dow- 

r, grandmother of Charles XII. princeſs, 
22 in the eightieth year of ber age, did the ho- 
nours of the table at this folemnity, which was cele- 
brated on the fourth of April 1715, in the palace of 
Stockholm; where ſhe died ſoon after. | 
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was not honoured with the preſence 
was then employed in finiſhing the 
ralſund, a place of great importance, 
threatened with a fiege by the kings of Pruſſia and 
Denmark. Nevertheleſs he made his brother-in-law 

of all his forces in Sweden. This prince 
ſerved the ſtates- general in their wars with the 
French, and was eſteemed a good general; à qualifi- 
cation which contributed not a little to procure him the 
ſiſter of Charles XII. in marriage. 

Charles's misfortunes now came as thick upon him 
as his victories had formerly done. In the month of 
June 1715, the German troops of the king of England, 
with thoſe of Denmark, inveſted the ftrong town of 
Wiſmar, while the combined army of the and 
Saxons, amounting to thirty-ſix thouſand men, march- 
ed towards Stralſund, to form the fiege of that place. 
The kings of Pruffia and Denmark funk five Swediſh 
ſhips a little off Stralſund. The czar was then in the 
Baltick, with twenty large ſhips of war, and an hun- 
dred and fifty tranſports, on board of which were thirty 
thouſand men. He threatened a deſcent upon Sweden ; 
one while approaching the coaſt of Helſimburg, and at 
another appearing before Stockholm. All Sweden was 
ry moment expected an 


to poſt, until had diſpoſ- 
them of — 2 they held in Finland. to- 
the a ia. But Peter puſhed his con- 
no | 
At the mouth of the Oder, a river that divides Po- 
merania in two, and after waſhing the walls of Stetin 
falls = the Baltick, lies the little iſle of Uſedom, a 
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1915. They forts in the iſland ; one of which 
was the fort of Suine, upon a branch of the Oder, that 
bore the ſame name 3 the other, a place of greater con- 
ſequence, was called Pennamonder 

- another branch 

forts, and indeed 

hundred and 

an old Swediſh 

_— to be immortalized. 


the fourth 2 

eight hundred dragoons to 
make a deſcent upon the iſland. They came and landed 
without appofition near the fort of Suine, which being 
the leaft important of the two, the Swediſh commander 
abandoned it to the enemy ; and as he could not fafely 
divide his men, he retired with his litle company to the 
caſtle of Pennamonder, determmed to hold out to the 
laſt extremity. 

There was therefore a neceſſity of beſieging it in 
form ; for which purpoſe a train of artillery was em- 
barked at Stetin, and the Pruſſian troops were reinforc- 
ed with a thouſand foot and four hundred horſe. On 
the eighteenth the trenches were opened in two places, 
and the fort was briſkly battered with cannon and mor- 
tars. During the fiege, a Swediſh ſoldier, who was 
ſent privately with a letter from Charles XII. found 
means to land on the iſland, and to flip into the furt. 
The letter he delivered to the commander. The pur- 
port was as follows: Do not fire till the enemy come 
to the brink of the foſſe. Defend the place to the 


laſt extremity. I commend you to your good fortune. 
Charles.” 


Slerp having read the note, reſolved to obey, and to 
lay down his life, as he was ordered, for the ſervice of 
his maſter. On the twenty-ſecond at day-break the 
aſſault was given. The befieged _— kept in their 
fire till the faw the enemy on the brink of the foiſe, 
killed an immenſe number of them. But the ditch was 
full, the breach large, and the aſſailants too numerous; 
fo that they entered the caſtle at two different places at 


once. The commander now thought of nothing _ 


; 
, 
f 
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ſelling his life dear, and obeying his maſter's orders. 
— 


4 


He abandoned the breaches which the enemy 
entered ; intrenched his little company, who had all 
the cou 


rage and fidelity to follow him behind a baſtion, 
them in ſuch a manner that the could not be 
The enemy came up to him, and were 

iy furprized that he did not aſk for quarter. He 
— for a complete hour ; and after having loſt the 
of his men, was at laſt killed himſelf, together with 
tis lieutenant and major. Upon this, the furviving 
— —— = an — ſoldiers and one — 


WR 
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At the time that ing of loſt Uſedom, and the neigh- 
bouring iſles, which were quickly taken; while Wiſ⸗ 
mar was ready to furrender, — Sweden, deſtitute of 
a fleet, was daily threatened with an invaſion; he him- 
ſelf was in Stralſund, befieged by an army of thirty-ſix 
thouſand men. 

Stralſund, a town famous over all Europe for the 
fiege which the king of Sweden ſuſtained there, is the 
1. place in Pomerania; and is ſituated between 
ick and the lake of F ranken, near the ſtreights 
of Gella. It is inacceſſible by land, except by a nar- 
row cauſeway, defended by a citadel, and by fortifica- 
tions which were thought to be — There 
was in it a garriſon of about nine thouſand men, and 
what was more than all, the king of Sweden himſelf. 
The kings of Pruſſia and Denmark undertook the 
fiege of this place, with an army of fix and thirty 
thouſand men, compoſed of Pruſſians, Danes, and 
Saxons. 

The honour of beſieging Charles XII. was ſo pow- 
erful a motive, that they Sa furmounted every obſta- 
cle, and opened the trenches in the night between the 
nineteenth and twentieth of October 1715. The king 
of Sweden declared, at the beginning of the ſiege, that 
for his own. part, be could not comprehend, how a 
place well fortified, and provided with a ſufficient gar- 

riſon, could poſſibly be taken. Not but that in — 
1 courſe 
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courſe of his paſt victories he had taken ſevetal 
himſelf, but hardly ever by a The ter- 
. before it. — * he never 
other people by himſelf $ t always enter- 
—_— low an opinion of his enemies. - be- 
fiegers carried on their works with ſurpriſing vigour 
— reſolution, and were greatly aſſiſted by a very ſin- 
accident. | 
It is well known that the Baltick fea neither ebbs nor 
flows. The fortifications which covered the town, and 
which were defended on the weſt by an impaſſable mo- 
raſs, and by the ſea on the eaſt, ſeemed to be ſecure 
from any aſſault. It had hitherto; eſcaped the obſerva- 
tion of every one, that when the weſt wind blow 
ſtrong, the waves of the Baltic are driven back in ſuc 
a manner as to leave but three feet depth of water un- 
der the fortifications, which had always been ſuppoſed 
to be waſhed by a branch of the fea, ſo deep as to be 
— impaſſable. A ſoldier having fallen from the 
top of the fortifications into the ſea, was ſurpriſed to 
find a bottom; and thinking that this diſcovery might 
make his fortune, he deſerted, and went to the quar- 
ters of count Wackerbarth, the Saxon general, to in- 
form him that the ſea was fordable, that he might 
eaſily penetrate to the Swediſh fortifications. It was 
nor long before the king of Pruſſia availed himſelf of 
this piece of intelligence. * 
ext night about twelve o clock, the weſt wind | 
continuing to blow, lieutenant colonel Koppen enter 
the water, with eighteen hundred men. At t 


he ſame 
time two thouſand advanced upon the cauſeway that 
led to the fort; all the P artillery bred, and 


hs Danes and Pruſſians gave an alarm on the other 
e. 

The Swedes thought they could eaſily repulſe the 
two thouſand men whom they ſaw advancing with o 
much apparent raſhneſs upon the cauſeway ; but all of 
a ſudden, Koppen, with his eighteen hundred men en- 
tered the fort on the fide towards the ſea. The Swedes 
ſurrounded and ſurpriſed, could make no reſiſtance; 
and the poſt was carried after a terrible laughter. 
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Some of the Swedes fled to the town ; the beſie gers pur. 
fued them thither, and entered pell- mell alon with the 
gitives. Two officers and four Saxon ſo were 


fed was the — a on of bs ai, | 
in * where, in effect, there were no more than 


two thouſand men. 
for three months 
all the neceffary preparations for a de- 
ent upon this iſſand ; and having at laſt finiſhed a 
eat number of boats, the prince of Anhalt favoured 
y the goodneſs of the weather, landed twelve thou- 
End men upon Rugen, on the fifteenth of 4 ) 
The king. who ſeemed to be every eſent, 
was then in the ifland, having lately —_ — fk two 
8 men, who were intrenched near a ſmall har- 
ce leagues from the place where the enemy 
l put himſelf at ebe head of this little 
troop, and WG the moſt profound ence, ad- 
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vanced at midnight towards the foe. The prince of 
Anhalt had already entrenched. his forces, a precaution 
which ſeemed altogether unneceſſary. The inferior 
officers never dreamed of being attacked the very firſt 
night, as they imagined Charles to be at Stralſund ; but 
the prince of Anhalt, who well knew what incredible 
things Charles was capable of attempting, had cauſed a 
deep foſſe to be ſunk, fenced with chevaux de friſe ; 
and indeed took all his meaſures with as much circum- 
ſpection, as if he had had a ſuperior army to contend 
with, 

At two in the morning, Charles reached the enemy's 
camp, without making the leaſt noiſe. His foldiers 
faid to each other. let us pull up the chevaux 
de friſe.” Theſe words being overheard by the centi- 
nels, the alarm was inſtantly given in the camp, and 
the enemy ſtood to their arms. The king, taking up 
the chevaux de friſe, perceived a deep ditch before him. 
„Ah! fays he; is it poſſible ? this is more than I ex- 
peed.” However this unexpected event did not diſ- 
concert him. He was alike ignorant of the number of 
the enemy, and they of his. The darkneſs of the 
night ſeemed to favour the boldneſs of the attempt. 
He formed his reſolution in a moment, and jumped into 
the ditch, accompanied by the braveſt of his men, and 
inſtantly followed by all the reſt. The chevaux de friſe, 
which were preſently plucked up, the levelled earth, 
the trunks and branches of ſuch trees as they could find, 
and the carcaſes of the ſoldiers that were killed by ran- 
dom ſhot, ſerved for faſcines. The king, the generals, 
and the braveſt of the officers and foldiers, mounted 
upon the ſhoulders of others, as in an aſſault. The 
fight began in the enemy's camp. The irreſiſtible im- 
petuoſity of the Swedes ſoon threw the Danes and 
Pruſſians into confuſion ; but the numbers were too 
unequally matched. After a keen diſpute for a quarter 
of an hour, the Swedes were repulſed, and obliged to 
repaſs the foſſe. The prince of Anbalt purſued them 
into a plain, little thinking it was Charles XII. that fled 
before him. The unhappy monarch rallied his troops 
in the o field, and battle was renewed with 

Vor. * O equal 
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equal fury on both ſides. Grothuſen, the king's fa- 
vourite, and general Dardoff, fell dead at his feet. In 
the heat of the fight Charles paſſed over the body of 
the latter, Who was ſtill breathing; and During, who 
had accompanied him in his journey from Turky to 
Stralſund, was killed before his face. 

In the midft of the fray, a Daniſh heutenant, whoſe 
name I have not been able to learn, knew the king ; 
and ſeizing his ſword with one hand, and with the other 
dragging him by the bair, Surrender yourſelf, ſays 
he, or you are a dead man.” The king drew a piſtol 
from his belt, and with his left hand, fired it at the 
officer, who died of the wound the next morning. The 
name of king Charles, which the Dane had pronounced, 
immediately drew a crowd of the enemy together. The 
The king was ſurrounded, and received a muſket ſhot 
below his left breaſt. The wound, which he called a 
contuſion, was two fingers deep. Charles was on foot, 
and in the moſt imminent danger of either being killed 
or taken priſoner. At that critical moment count Po- 
niatowſki fought near his majeſty's perſon. He had 
faved his life at Pultowa, and had now the good for- 
tune to ſave it once more in the battle of Rugen, by 
putting him on his horſe. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland called Al- 
teferra, where there was a fort, of which they were 
fill” maſters. From thence the king paſſed over to 
Stralfurd, obliged to abandon his brave troops, who had 
ſo courageouſly aſſiſted him in this daringenterprize, and 
who, two days after, were all made priſoners of war. 

Among the prifoners was that unhappy French regi- 
ment, compoſed of the thattered remains of the bat- 
tle of Hochſtet, which had entered into the ſervice of 
Avguſtus, and afterwards into that of the king of 
Sweden. Moſt of the ſoldiers were now incorporated 
in a new regiment, commanded by the prince of An- 
halt's fon, who was their fourth maſter. ' 

The commander of this wandering regiment in the 
ifle of Rugen was that fame count de Villeloogue, who 
had fo nobly expoſed his life at Adrianople to ferve 
king Charles XII. He was taken priſoner, with his 

men, 
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men, and but poorly rewarded in the ſequel for all bis 
ſervices, labours, and ſufferings. 

After all theſe ies of valour, which tended on- 
ly to weaken his forces, the king, ſhut up in Stralſund, 
which was every moment in danger of being ſtormed, 


Bender. Unappalled by ſo many ſurrounding dangers, 
he employed the day in ing ditches and entrench- 
ments behind the walls, and by night he fallied out 
upon the enemy. Mean while nd was battered 
in breach: the bombs fell thick as hail upon the houſes, 
and half the town was reduced to aſhes. - The citizens 
were. ſo far from laining, that, filled with the 
higheſt veneration for their royal maſter, whoſe vigi- 
lance, temperance, and courage, they could not ſuffi - 
ciently admire, they were all become foldiers under 
him. They accompanied him in all his fallies, and 
ſerved him in place of a ſecond garrifon. 

One day as the king was diQtating ſome letters to his 
ſecretary, that were to be ſent to Sweden, a bomb 
fell on the houſe, pierced the roof, and burft near the 
royal apartment. One half of the floor was ſhattered 
to pieces ; but the cloſet in which the king was, being 
partly ſurrounded by a thick wall, received no damage; 
and what was remarkably fortunate, none of the ſplin- 
ters that ow about in the air, 3 at the cloſet 
door, which happened to be open. The report of the 
bomb, and the craſhing noiſe it occaſioned in the houſe, 
which ſeemed ready to tumble about their ears, made 
the ſecretary drop his pen. What is the reaſon, tfays 
the king, with great compoſure, that you do not 
write?” The poor ſecretary could only bring out with 
a faultering voice; The the bomb, fir.” << Well, 
replies the king, and what has the bomb 10 do with 
the letter I amr diQtating ? Go on.” 

There was, at that tune, an ambaſſador of France 
ſhut up with Charles in Stralſund This was one Cul- 
hert, count de Croifſy, a lieutenart-general in the 


French army. brother to the marquis de Torcy, the 


famous miniſter of State, and a relation of the ccic- 
brated Colbert, whoſe name ought never to be for- 
O 2 gotten 
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ten in France. To ſend a man on an embaſſy to 

harles XII. or into trenches was much the fame. 
The king would talk with Croiſſy for hours together 
in places. of the greateſt danger, while the ſoldiers 
were falling on every fide of them by the fire of the 
hombs and cannon ; Charles, in all appearance, inſen- 
Sble of the riſk he run, and the ambaſſador not chooſing 
to give his majeſty ſo much as a hint that there were 
more proper places to talk of buſineſs. This minifter 
exerted his utmoſt efforts, before the ſiege commenced, 
to effect an accommodation between the kings of Swed- 
en and Pruſſia; but the demands of the latter were too 
high, and the former would make no conceſſions. So 
that the count de Croiſſy derived no other advantage 
from his embaſſy to Charles XII. than the pleafure of 
being intimately acquainted with that extraordinary 
man. He frequently lay by his majefty upon the ſame 
cloak ; and, by ſharing with him in all his dangers and 
fatizues, had acquired a right of talking to him with 
greater freedom. Charles encouraged this boldneſs in 
thoſe he loved; and would ſometimes ſay to the count 
de Croiſſy, Veni, maledicamus de rege Come now 
let us make a little free with the character of Charles 
XII.“ This account I had from the ambaſſador him- 
ſelf. | 

Croiſſy continued in the town till the thirteenth of 
November, when, having obtained from the enemy a 
paſſport for himſelf and his baggage, he took his leave 
of the king, who ſtill remained amidſt the ruins of Stral- 
fund, with a garriſon diminiſhed by one half, but firm- 
ly reſolved to ſtand an aſſault. 

And two days after, an aſſault was actually made 
upon the hort-work. Twice did the enemy take it, 
and twice were they repulſed. In this. rencounter the 
king fought amidſt his grenadiers ; but at laſt ſuperior 
numbers prevailed, and the enemy remained maſters of 
the place. Charles continued in the town two days 
after this, expecting every moment a general aſſault. 


On the twenty-firſt he ſtayed till midnight upon a little 
ravelin that was entirely demoliſhed by the bs and 
caunon. Next day the principal officers conjured him 


to 
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to quit a place which he could no longer defend. But 
to retreat was now become as dangerous as to ſtay. 
The Baltic was covered with Ruſſian and Daniih ſhips. 
There were no veſſels in the harbour of Sttalſund. but 
one ſmall bark with fails and oars. The great danger 
which rendered this retreat ſo glorious, was the very 
thing that prompted Charles to attempt it. He em- 
barked at midnight on the twentieth of December, 
1715, accompanied by ten perſons only. They were 
obliged to break the ice with which the water of the 
harbour was covered ; a hard and laborious taſk, which 
they were forced to continue for ſeveral hours before 
the bark could fail freely. The s admirals had 
ſtrict orders not to allow Charles to eſcape from Stral- 
ſund; but to take him, dead or alive. Happily for 
him, they were under the wind, and could not come 
near him. He ran a till greater riſk in paſſing by a 
ace called la Babette, in the iſle of Rugen, where the 
nes had erected a battery of twelve cannon, from 
which they fired upon him. The mariners ſpread every 
fail and plyed every oar in order to clear of the 
enemy. But two men were killed at the king's fide by 
one cannon ball, and the ſhip's maſts were ſhattered by 
another. Through all theſe dangers, however, did 
the king eſcape unhurt, and at laſt came up with two 
of his own ſhips that were cruizing in the Baltic. Next 
day Stralfund was ſurrendered, and the garriſon made 
priſaners of war. Charles landed at Ifted in Scania, and 
forthwith repaired to Carelſcroon, in a condition very 
different from what he was in, when, about fifteen 
years before, he ſet fail from that harbour in a ſhip 
5 a hundred and twenty guns, to give laws to the 
Lorth. 

As he was ſo near his capital, it was expected that 
after ſuch a long abſence, he would pay it a viſit; but 
he was determined not to enter it again till he had ob- 
tained ſome ſignal victory. Beſides, he could not bear 
the thoughts of revifiting a people by whom he was 
beloved, and whom nevertheleſs he was obliged to op- 
preſs, in order to enable him to make head againſt his 
enemies. He wanted * ſee his ſiſter, with 

| | 3 
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he appointed an interview on the banks of the lake We- 
ter, in Oſtrogothia. Thither he rode poſt attended 
only by one ſervant, and after having ſpent a day with 
her returned to Carelſcroon. 

From this place, where he paſſed the winter, he iſ- 
ſued out orders for raifing recruits through the whole 
kingdom. He thought that his ſubjects were born for 
no other purpoſe than to follow him to the field of bat- 
tle, and he had actually accuſtomed them to entertain 
the ſame opinion. Some were enliſted who were not 
above fifteen years of age. In ſeveral villages there 
were none left but old men, women, and children ; and 
in many places the women were obliged to plough the 
land alone. E h 
It vas ſtill more difficult to procure a fleet. In order 
to ſupply that defect as well as poſſible, commiſſions 
were granted to the owners of privateers, who, upon 
obtaining certain privileges unreaſonable in themſelves, 
and deſtructive to the community, equipped a few 
ſhips ; and theſe poor efforts were the laſt that the de- 
clining ſtate of Sweden was now capable of making. 
To defray the expences of all theſe preparations, there 
was a neceſſity * encroaching upon the property of 
the ſubj ect; and every kind of extortion was practiſed 
under the ſpecious name of taxes and duties. Strict 
ſearch was made into every houſe, and one half of the 
288 that were found in them was conveyed to the 

ing's magazines. All the iron in the kingdom was 
Fought up for his uſe. This the government paid for 
in paper, and fold it out for ready money. A tax was 
laid on all fuch as had any mixture of filk in their 
cloaths; or wore periwigs or gilded ſwords ; and the 
duty of hearth- money was immoderately high. The 
E oppreſſed with fuch a load of taxes, would 

ve revolted under any other king ; but the pooreſt 
peaſant in Sweden knew that his maſter led a hfe ſtill 
more hard and frugal than himſelf : ſo that every one 
ſubmitted cheerfully to thoſe hardſhips which the king 
was the firſt ro ſuffer, 


All ſenſe of private misfortunes was ſwallowed up 
in the — 


of public danger. The Swedes ex- 


982271 
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ed every moment to ſee their country invaded by 

222 the Danes, the Pruſſians, the Saxons, and 

even by the Engliſh ; and their fear of this hoſtile viſit 

was fo ſtrong and prevalent, that thoſe who had mo- 

ney = valuable effects took care to bury them in the 
earth. 8 

An Engliſh fleet had already appeared in the Baltic, 
though its particular deſtination was not known; and the 
Czar Pad given his word to the king of Denmark. that, 
in the ſpring of 1716, the Ruſhans ſhould join the 
Danes, in order to make a deſcent upon Sweden. 

But how great was the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
ever attentive to the fortune of Charles XII. when, in- 
ſtead of defending his own country, which was threat- 
enced with an invaſion by ſo many princes, they faw 
him, in the month of March 1716, paſſing over into 
Norway, with twenty thouſand men. 

From the time of Hannibal to that of Charles XII. 
the world had never ſeen any general, who unable to 
make head againſt his enemies at home, had bolely car- 


ried the war into the heart of their own dominions. 
"The prince of Heſſe, his brother-in-law, attended him 


in this expedition. 
There 13 no travelling from Sweden to Norway but 


through the moſt dangerous by-ways ; and when theſe 


are paſt, one meets with ſo many flaſhes of water 


formed by. the fea amongſt the rocks, that there is 2 


neceſſity for . every day. A handful of 
Danes might have ſtopped the progreſs of the whole 
Swedith army; but this ſudden invaſion had not been 
foreſeen. Europe was ſtill more aſtoniſhed to ſee the 
czar, amidſt all theſe mighty events, remaining inactive. 
and not making a deſcent upon Sweden, as had former- 
ly been ſtipulated between him a nd his allies. 

This inaQtivity was owing to one of the greateſt and 
_ difficult ſchemes that ever was formed by the mind 

man. 

Henry de Gortz, a native of Franconia, and baron 
of the empire, having done ſeveral good offices to the 
king of Sweden, Curing that monarch's abode at Ben- 
der, was now become his favourite, and firſt miniſter. 

O4 | Never 
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Never man was at once ſo bold and fo artful ; fo full 
of expedients amidſt misfortunes ; ſo unbounded in his 
deſigns, or ſo active in the proſecution of them. No 
project too great for his daring genius to attempt; no 
means too difficult for his ſagacity and penetration to 
diſcoyer ; in purſuing his favourite ſchemes he was 


equally prodigal of preſents and-promiſes, of oaths, of 


truth and of falſhood. 

From Sweden he went to France, England, and Hol- 
land, to examine thoſe ſecret ſprings which he after- 
wards meant to put in motion. He was capable of 
throwing all Europe into combuſtion ; and his inclina- 
tion was equal to his power. What his maſter was at 
the head of an army, that was de Gortz in the cabi- 
net; by which means he had acquired a greater aſcen- 
dant over Charles XII. than any miniſter before him 
had ever poſſeſſed. 

Charles, who, at twenty years of age, had preſcrib- 
ed orders to count Piper, was now content to receive 
inſtructions from baron de Gortz, reſigning himſelf to 
the direction of that miniſter with ſo much the leſs re- 
ſerve, as his misfortunes obliged him to liſten to the ad- 
vice of others, and as Gortz never gave him any but 
ſuch as was ſuitable to his undaunted courage. He 
obſerved, that, of all the fovereigns united againſt 
Sweden, George, eleQor of Hanover, and king of 
England. was the prince _—_ whom 'Charles was 
moſt highly incenſed; becauſe be was the only one to 
whom he had never done the leaſt injury ; and becauſe 
George had engaged in the quarrel under the pretext of 
compromiſing matters, but in reality with a view of 

reſerving Bremen and Verden, to which he ſeemed to 
— no other right than that of having bought them 


for a trifle from the king of Denmark, to whom, after 


all, they did not belong. 

Nor was it long before he diſcovered, that the czar 
was ſecretly diſſatisfied with his allies, who had all 
conſpired to hinder him from acquiring any poſſeſſions 
in Germany, where that monarch, already become too 
formidable, wanted only to obtain a footing. ge” 


on as they augmented his power and glory. 
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the only town that ſtill remained to the Swedes on the 
frontiers of Germany, was, on the fourteenth of Fe- 
bruary 1716, ſurrendered to the Danes and Pruſſians, 
who would not ſo much as allow the Ruſſian troops 
that were in Mecklenburg to be preſent at the ſiege. 
Such repeated marks of jealouſy for two years toge- 


- ther, had alienated the czar's mind from common 


cauſe, and perhaps prevented the ruin of Sweden. 

are many inſtances of ſeveral ſtates in alliance 
being conquered by a ſingle power ; but hardly any of 
a great empire ſubdued by ſeveral allies. If it ſhould 
happen to be humbled by their joint efforts, their in- 
2 diviſions ſoon allow it to retrieve its former gran- 
geur, 

Ever fince the year 1714, the czar had bad it in his 
power to make a deſcent upon Sweden ; but whether it 
was that he could not perfectly agree with the kings of 
Poland, England, Denmark, and Pruſſia, allies juſtly 
jealous of his growing power, or that he did not as yet 
think his troops ſufficiently diſciplined to attack in their 
own territories a ple, whoſe very peaſants had beat 
the flower of the Daniſh forces, he ſtill put off the ex- 
ecution of the enterprize. f 

But what had chiefly interrupted the progreſs of his 
arms was the want of money. The czar, though one 
of the moſt powerful monarchs in the univerſe, was far 
from being one of the richeſt ; his revenues, at that 
time, not exceeding twenty-four millions of livres. He 
had diſcovered indeed ſome mines of gold, filver, cop- 
per, and iron; but the profits arifing from theſe was 
ſtill uncertain, and the 4 of the working them 
was intolerably great. had likewiſe eſtabli an 
extenſive commerce ; but that in its infancy rather filled 
him with the agreeable hopes of what it might one day 
prove, than was really productive of any prefent ad- 
vantage : nor did the provinces which he had lately 
conquered encreaſe his revenues, in the ſame 2 

t requir- 

ed a long time to heal the wounds of Livonia, 8 
try extremely fertile, but de ſolated by fire, ſword, and 
diſtemper, and by a war of fifteen years continuance, 
O 5 deſtitute 
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deftitute of inhabitants, and as yet chargeable to the 
conqueror. His finances were further drained by the 
large fleets he mamtained, and by the new enterprizes 
which he was daily undertaking. He had even been 
reduced to the wretched e of raiſin 
of money, a remedy that can never cure t 
ſtate, and is, in a particular manner, prejudicial to a 
country, whoſe exports fall ſhort of their imports. 

Such was the foundation upon which de Gortz had 
built his ſcheme of a revolution. He ventured to ad- 
viſe the king of Sweden to purchaſe a peace from the 
Ruſſian emperor at any price, intimating to him, at the 
fame time, that the czar was highly incenſed at the 
kings of Poland and England, aſſuring him that he 
and Peter Alexiowitz, when joined together, would be 
able to ſtrike terror into the reſt of Europe. 

There was no poſſibility of making a peace with the 
czar, without giving up a t many of thoſe pro- 
vinces which lie to the and north of the Baltic 
fea. But Gortz entreated the king to conſider, that, 
by yielding up theſe provinces, which the czar already 

eſſed, and which Charles at preſent was unable to 
recover, he might have the honour of reſtoring Sta- 
niſlaus to the throne of Poland, of replacing the fon of 
James II. on that of England, and of re-eſtabliſhing 
the duke of Holſtein in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
dominions. 94 bete 

Charles, with t might * 5 „ upon 
which, 2 he laid no great fire gave carte 
blanche to his miniſter. Gortz ſet out from Sweden, 
furniſhed with full powers to a& without controul, and 
to treat as his maſter's plenipotentiary with all thoſe 
pm with whom he ſhould think p to negociate. 

he firſt ſtep was to ſound the court of Moſcow, which 
he did by means of a Scotchman, called Areſkine, firſt 
phyſician to the czar, and ftrongly attached to the pre- 
tender's intereſt, as indeed moſt of the Scots were, ex- 
cept ſuch as ſubſiſted upon favours from the court of 
London *. | ep 

is 


The Scottiſh nation will not thank Mr. de Voltaire for this 
aſſei tion, 
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This | gory repreſented to prince Menzikoff the 
greatneſs and importance of the „ with all the 
warmth of a man who was ſo much intereſted in its ſuc- 
ceſs. Prince Menzikoff reliſhed the propoſal, and the 
czar approved of it. Inſtead of making a deſcent upon 
Sweden, as had been ſtipulated between him and his 
allies, he ſent his troops to winter in Mecklenburgh, 
whither he ſoon after repaired himſelf. This he did 
under the ſpecious pretext of terminating ſome diſputes 
that had lately ariſen between the duke and his nobility ; 
but in reality with a view to profecute his favourite 
ſcheme of obtaining a principality in Germany, and 
hoping he ſhould be able to perſuade the duke of Meck- 
tenburgh to ſell him his ſovereignty. 

The allies were highly provoked at theſe proceed- 
ings ; and the more fo, as did not chooſe to have 
ſuch a formidable neighbour as Peter Aleziowitz, who, 
could he once obtain any footing in Germany, might 
one day procure himſelf to be elected emperor, to the 
great oppreſſion of all the princes of the empire. But 
the more they were provoked, the more was the grand 
ſcheme of de Gortz forwarded. This miniſter, the bet- 
ter to conceal his ſecret intrigues, affected to negociate 
with the confederate princes, who were hkewiſe amuſ- 
ed with vain hopes from the czar. 

Charles XII. and his brother-in-law, the prince of 
Heſſe, were all this while in Norway, at the head of 
twenty thouſand men. The country was defended by 
no more than eleven thouſand Danes, divided into ſe- 
veral detached parties, who were all put to the ſword 
by the king and the prince of Heſſe. 

Charles advanced towards Chriſtiana, the capital of 
the kingdom; and fortune began once more to ſmile 
upon him 1n this part of the globe. But he never took 
ſufficient care to provide for the ſubliltence of his 
troops. A Daniſh fleet and army were coming to the 
relief of Norway; and Charles being in want of pro- 
vihons, 


aflertion, which is, by no means, conſiſtent with truth. Were 
it aecefſary it might be easy proved, that the whig party bas 
greatly prepogderated in Scotland ever face the union. 
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viſions, was obliged to return to Sweden, there to wait 
the iſſue of his miniſter's mighty projects. 

The execution of the ſcheme required at once invio- 
lable ſecrecy, and vaſt preparations, two things almoſt 
incompatible. Gortz even ranſacked the Afiatic ſeas 
for an aſſiſtance, which, however odious in appearance, 
would nevertheleſs have been extremel 7 proper for mak- 
ing a deſcent upon Scotland, and for furniſhing Sweden 
with ſhips, men and money. 

The pirates of all nations, and 2 thoſe of 
England, having entered into a mutual aſſociation, had 
long infeſted the feas of Europe and America. Driven 
at laſt from all their wonied haunts, and having no 
bopes of obtaining any quarter, they had lately retired 
to the coaſts of Madagaſcar, a large ifland in the eaſt 
of Africa. Theſe men were all of them deſperadoes, 
and moſt of them famous for actions which wanted no- 
thing but juſtice to render them truly heroic, They 
were endeavouring to find out a prince that would re- 
ceive them under his protection; but the laws of na- 
tions ſhut all the harbours in the world againſt them. 

No ſooner were they informed that Charles XII. 
was returned to Sweden, than they began to flatter 
themſelves with the agreeable hopes, that that prince, 
paſſionately fond of war, obliged at preſent to be en- 

ged in it, and in great want as well of ſhips as ſol- 
diers, would be glad to make an agreement with them 


upon reaſonable terms. With this view they ſent a 


deputy to Europe on board of a Dutch veſſel, to make 
2 propoſal to baron de Gortz, that if they were ſure 
of meeting with a favourable reception in the port of 


Gottenburg, they would inſtantly repair thither with 
fixty ſhips loaded with riches *. KY 


This has ſo much the air of a fable, that we know not how 
to believe it. True it is, a few pirates fixed their babitation on 
the iſland of Madagaſcar; but they lived miſerably, fingle, and 
ſeparate, like wild beaſts in a ſtate of nature, without plan, 
ſubordination, or ſociety, without force or ſhipping: for what 


ſhips they had taken, either periſhed, rotted, or were broken 
up by their own hands. 
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The baron prevailed upon the king to agree to the 

r and next year Cromſtrom and Mendal, two 

ediſh gentlemen, were ſent to finiſh the treaty with 
the corfairs of Madagaſcar. 

But a more honourable and a more powerful ſupport 
was ſoon after found in cardinal Alberoni, a man of an 
extraordinary genius, who governed Spain long enough 
for his own glory ; but too ſhort a time for the grandeur 
and happineſs of the kingdom. 

He readily embraced the propoſal of placing the fon 
of — II. on the throne of England. Nevertheleſs. 
as he was but juſt entered into the miniſtry, and had 
the affairs of Spain to regulate, before he could think 
of throwing other kingdoms into confuſion, it was not 
likely that he would be able for a conſiderable time to 
put this grand machine in motion. But in leſs than two 
years he changed the face of affairs in Spain, reftored 
that kingdom to her former degree of credit, among the 
other powers of Europe, prevailed upon the Turks, as 
is commonly ſuppoſed, to attack the emperor of Ger- 
many, and attempted, at one and the ſame time, to 
deprive the duke of Orleans of the regency of France, 
and king George of the crown of England. $9 danger- 
ous may one ſingle man prove, when he is veſted with 
abſolute authority in a powerful ftate, and is endowed 
with courage and greatneſs of ſoul. 

Gortz having thus ſcattered, in the courts of Muf- 
covy and Spain, the firſt ſparks of that flame which he 
intended to kindle, went privately to France, and from 
thence to Holland, where he had an interview with 
ſome of the pretender's adherents. 

He informed himſelf more particularly of the ſtrength, 


the number, and diſpoſition of the malecontents ia 


England, of the money y could furniſh, and the 
troops they could raiſe. The malecontents required 
only a reinforcement of ten thouſand men, with whoſe 
aſſiſtance, they ſaid, they ſhould be fully able to effec- 
tuate a revolution. 

Count 2 the Swediſh ambaſſador in 
England, being furnithed with proper inftruQtions by 
baron Gortz, Jad ſeveral conferences at Landon, * 
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the chiefs of the diſaffected party. He encouraged 
them with the moſt flattering hopes of ſucceſs, and 
readily, promiſed them whatever they could wiſh to 
obtain; and they, on their part, were fo forward as 
to furniſh conſiderable ſums of money, which Gortz 
received in Holland. He treated about the purchaſe of 
ſome ſhips, and bought fix in Britain, with all kinds of 


arms. | 
He then ſent ſeveral officers privately into France, 
and among others the chevalier de Folard, who having 
made thirty campaigns in the French armies, without 
any conſiderable addition to his fortune, had lately of- 
fered his ſervice to the king of Sweden, not ſo much 
from any intereſted views, as from a deſire of ſerving 
under a king of ſuch a glorious reputation. Folard 
likewiſe hoped to recommend to that prince the im- 
ovements he had made in the art of war, which he 
always ſtudied as a philoſopher ; and he has fince 
publiſhed his diſcoveries in his commentary on Polybius. 
Charles XII. who had made war himſelf in a manner 
entirely new, and was never guided by cuſtom in any 
thing, was pleaſed with his notions ; and reſolved to 
_ employ him in his projected invaſion of Scotland. The 
ſecret orders of baron de Gortz were faithfully execut- 
ed in France by the chevalier de Folard. A great 
number of French, and a ſtill greater number of Iriſh 
officers engaged in this uncommon conſpiracy, which 
was hatching at one and the ſame time in England, 
France, and Muſcovy, and the branches of which were 
ſecretly extended from one end of Europe to the other. 
Theſe J om however great, were only a 
ſample t de Gortz intended to do ; though it 
was a matter of no ſmall confequence to have thus let 
the ſcheme a-going. But the point of the greateſt im- 
portance, and without which nothing could ſucceed, 
was to bring about a peace between the czar and 
Charles; to accompliſh which, many difficulties were 
to be removed. Baron Ofterman, miniſter of ftate in 
Muſcovy, refuſed at firſt to come into de Gortz's mea- 
fures. The former was as cautious and circumſſ 
as the latter was bold and enterpriſing. The one, — 
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and lar in his politics, was for allowing every thi 

rims tw ripes 1 — of a daring genius, and _ 
patient ſpirit, had no ſooner ſown the ſeed than he was 
preſently for” reaping the harveſt, Ofterman fearing 
that the emperor, his maſter, dazzled with the' ſplen- 
dour of this enterpriae, would grant the Swedes a too 
advantageous peace, delayed the concluſion of it by a 
variety of obſtacles and procraftinations. | 

Happily for baron de Gortz, the czar himſelf came 
to Holland in the beginning of the year 1717. His in- 
tention. wis to go from thence into France. He was 
deſirous of ſeeing that famous nation, which, for more 
than a hundred years paſt, hath been cenſured, envied, 
and imitated by all its neighbours. He wanted to gra- 
tify his inſatiable curioſity of ſeeing and learning every 
thing, and, at the fame time, to exerciſe his poli- 
tucs. 

Gortz had two interviews with him at the Hague; 
and in theſe he made greater progreſs than he could 
have done in fix months with the plempotentiaries. Every 
thing wore a favourable aſpeck. His mighty projects 
ſeemed to be covered under the veil of impenetrable 
ſecrecy ; and he flattered' himſelf that Europe would 
know them only by their being carried into execution. 
Mean while he talked of nothing but peace at the 
Hague, he yy declared that he would always con- 
fider the king of England as the pacifier of the North ; 
and he even preſſed, (in appearance at leaft) the hold- 
ing of a congreſs at Brunſwick, in which the jarring 
intereſts of Sweden and her enemies might be amicably 
adjuſted. 

Thefe intrigues were firſt diſcovered by the duke of 
Orleans, regent of France, who had ſpies in every part 
of Europe. Men of this charaQter, who made a trade 
of ſelling the ſecrets of their friends, and get their live- 
lihood by being informers, and frequently by inventing 
and propagating the groſſeſt hes and calumnies, were 
ſo much increaſed in France under his government, that 
one half of the nation were become fpies upon the other. 
The duke of Orleans, who was connected with the king 
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of England by perſonal ties, acquainted him with the 
ſecret plot that was hatching againſt him. 

At the fame time the Dutch, who began to take 
um at the behaviour of de Gortz, communicated 
their ſuſpicions to the Engliſh miniſter. Gortz and 
Gillembourg were proſecuting their ſchemes with great 
vigour, when they were both arreſted, the one at Da- 
venter, in Guelderland, and the other at London. 

As Gillembourg, the Swediſh ambaſſador, had vio- 
lated the law of nations, conſpiring againſt the 
— to whom he was ſent in a public character, the 

gliſh made no ſcruple to violate the ame law, by 
arreſting his perſon. But all the world was ſurpriſed to 
ſee the ſtates-general impriſon the baron de Gortz, in 
order to gratify the king of England, an inſtance of 
complaiſance hardly to be parallelled in hiſtory. They 
even appointed the count de Welderen to examine him. 
This formality was only an aggravation of their former 
inſult, which, being rendered entirely abortive, produc- 
ed no other effect than to cover them with confuſion. 
Do you know me?” ſays Gortz to the count de Wel- 
deren. Yes, Sir!” replies the Dutchman, Well, 
then, ſays de Gortz, if you do know, you muſt be ſen- 
fible that I will not ſpeak one word more than I pleaſe.” 
The examination was carried no farther. All the fo- 
reign miniſters, and eſpecially the marquis de Monte- 
lon, the Spaniſh ambaſſador in 1 roteſted 

pe 


againſt the violence offered to the n of 2 and 
Gillembourg, The Dutch were inexcuſeable. They 
had not only violated a moſt facred law, by ſeizing the 
prime — of the king of Sweden, who had formed 
no plots againſt them; but they acted in direct oppoſi- 
tion to the ſpirit of that ineſtimable liberty which bath 
drawn ſo many foreigners into their country, and is 
the foundation of all their greatneſs. 

With regard to the king of England, he had ated 
conſiſtently with the ſtricteſt principles of juſtice, in 
impriſoning his enemy. He publiſhed in his own vin- 
dication, the letters of Gortz and Gillembourg, which 
were found among the papers of the latter, "The king 
of Sweden was in — » when he received theſe ar 
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ed letters, together with the news of the two miniſters 
being impriſoned. . He aſked with a ſmile, if they had 
not likewiſe printed his letters ; and gave immediate or- 
ders for arreſting the Engliſh refident at Stockholm, 
with all his family and domeſtics. The Dutch reſident 
was forbid the court, and ſtrictly watched in all his 
motions. Charles, mean while, neither avowed nor 
diſclaimed the proceedings of de Gortz. Too proud to 
deny a ſcheme which he had once approved, and too 
wiſe to acknowledge a plot which had thus been ſtifled 
in its birth, he maintained a diſdainful filence towards 
England and Holland. 
he czar took a very different courſe. As his name 
was not expreſsly mentioned, but only obſcurely hinted 
at in the papers of Gortz and Gillembourg, he wrote 
a long letter to the king of England, complimenting him 
upon the diſcovery of the plot, and aſſuring him of the 
moſt inviolable friendſhip; and king George received 
his proteſtations without believing them, though he 
thought it meſt prudent in the — * caſe to pretend 
that he did. A plot contri ved by private men is anni- 
ilated the moment it is diſcovered; but a conſpiracy, 
formed by kings, the more it is known, the ftronger it 
ous. ä 
5 The czar arrived at Paris in the month of May 1717, 
to view the beauties of art and nature; and to viſit 


the academies, public libraries, the cabinets of the 


curious, and the royal palaces, were not the only ends 
of his journey. He made a propoſal to the duke of 
Orleans for concluding a treaty, which, had it taken 
place, would have completed the greatneſs of Muſco- 
vy. His deſign was to — 2 with the 
king of Sweden, who would yield to him ſome large 

rovinces, to deprive the Danes of the empire of the 
Baltic ſea, to, weaken the Englith by a civil war, and 
to make all the trade of the North to centre in Ruſſia. 
He had even ſome thoughts of ſetting up Staniſlaus afreſh 
againſt Auguſtus, that, ſo the fire being every where 
kindled, he might have it in his power either to quench 
or blow it up, as ſhould be moſt conducive to his in- 
tereſt. With this view he propoſed to the regent ot 
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France to act as mediator between Sweden and Muſ- 
covy, and to make a league offenfive and defenſive 
with theſe two crowns, and that of Spain. This trea- 
ty, ſeemingly ſo natural and ſo advantageous to the 
feveral nations concerned, and which would have put 
the balance of power in Europe into their hands, was 
nevertheleſs rejected by the duke of Orleans. Nay, at 
that very time, he entered into engagements of a quite 
oppoſite nature. He made a league with the emperor 
of Germany, and with George king of England. The 
reaſons of ſtate had ſo much altered the views and 
inclinations of all the princes of Europe, that the czar 
was ready to declare againſt his old ally, Auguſtus, and 
to eſpouſe the cauſe of Charles, his mortal enemy; 
while France, in order to oblige the Germans and the 
Englith, was going to make war upon the grandſon of 
Lewis XIV. after having fo long ſupported him a gainſt 
theſe very enemies, at a prodigious expence of blood 
and treaſure. All that the czar could obtain by thefe 
indirect meaſures was to prevail upon the regent to in- 
terpoſe his good offices to procure the enlargement of 
Gortz and Gillembourg. He returned to his own do- 
minions about the end I June, after having ſhewn the 
French a fight they had never ſeen before, an emperor 
travelling for inſtruction. But the generalit that 
people were only ſtruck with his rude unpolithed man- 
ners, the reſult of his bad education; while the legiſ- 
lator, the great man, and the creator of a new nation, 
A 6 ped the notice of theſe ſuperficial ob- 
ers. 

What the czar ſought for in the duke of Orleans, he 
ſoon found in cardinal Alberoni, who now governed 
the Spaniſh councils with unlimited ſway. Alberoni 
defired nothing fo much as the reſtoration of the pre- 
tender. This he did both as he was miniſter of Spain, 
which had been ſo ill treated by the Engliſh ; as he was 
1 ＋ my to the _ of Orleans, who was 

wi land againſt Spain ; and, in fine, as 
he was « prieſt 4 that church, for the ſake of which 
the pretender's father had fo fooliſhly loft his crown. 
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The duke of Ormond, as much beloved in England 
as the duke of Marlborough was admired, had left his 
country at the acceſſion of king George, and retired to 
Madrid. This nobleman was now veſted with full 
powers by the king of Spain and the pretender ; and, 
accompanied by one Irnegan, another native of Eng- 
land, a man of fine addreis, and an enterpriſing ſpirit, 
he went to meet the czar in his way to Mittau in Cour- 
land. He demanded the princeſs Anna Petrowna, the 
czar's daughter, in marriage for the ſon of James 
II. „ hoping that this alliance would the more ſtrongly 
attach the czar to the intereſts of that unhappy prince. 
But this propoſal, inſtead of forwarding, retarded, at 
leaſt for ſome time, the progreſs of the negociations. 
Baron de Gortz, among his other projects, had long 
ſet apart this princeſs for the duke of Holſtein, to 
whom, in effect ſhe was ſoon after married. The mo- 
ment he was informed of the duke of Ormond's propo- 
ſal, he became jealous of its ſucceſs, and employed 
every art to render it abortive. He, as well as count 
Gillembourg, was ſet at liberty in the month of Au- 
— the king of Sweden not even deigning to offer the 

apology to the king of England. nor to expreſs the 
ſlighteſt ditapprobation of his miniſter's conduct. 

At the ſame time, the Engliſh reũdent and all his 
family were releaſed at Stockholm, where they had 
been treated with much more ſeverity than Gillembourg 
had been at London. 

Sort, being now at liberty, behaved like an impla- 
cable enemy, prompted not only by the powerful mo- 
tives by which he had been formerly actuated, but in- 
ſtigated by a ſpirit of revenge, on account of his late 
impriſonment. He iaſtantly poſted away to the czar, 


®* The truth of all theſe particulars is confirmed by cardiasl 
Alberoni himſelf, ia « letter of thanks which he wrote to the 
author. M. Norberg, whoſe 22 of the affairs of Eu- 
rope, can only be equalled by the poverty of his genius, alledges 


that the duke of Ormond left England not upon the seceſſion of 
George I. but immediately after the death of queen Acne; 4. 
if forſooth George I. bad dat bees the immediate ſucceſſot of 
that queeo. 
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and, by his artful infinuations, obtained a ter aſ- 
cendant over that prince than ever. He affured him, 
that, in leſs than three months, he would, in conjunc- 
tion with a ſingle plenipotentiary from Ruſſia, remove 
every obſtacle that retarded the concluſion of a peace 
with Sweden. Taking a map in his hand, which had 
been drawn by the czar himſelf, and making a line 
from Wibourg, all the way to the frozen ſea, runnin 
along the lake Ladoga, he undertook to perſuade his 
maſter to give up all the country lying to the eaſtward 
of that line, as well as Carelia, foopia, and Livonia. 
He then hinted at a propoſal of marriage between his 
czariſh majeſty's daughter and the duke of Holſtein, 
flattering the czar with the agreeable hopes that the 
duke might poſſibly be prevailed upon to yield him up 
his dominions for an equivalent, by which acquiſition 
he would become a member of the empire, and that 
either himſelf or ſome of his deſcendents mizht one Cay 
obtain the imperial crown. By theſe means he gratifed 
the ambitious views of the Ruſſian monarch, and de- 
prived the pretender of all hopes of marrying the cza- 
rinian princeſs, at the fame time that he opened to him 
a more tempting project in England, and thus atcom- 
pliſhed all his own projects at once. 
The czar named the iſle of Aland for holding the 
conference between Ofterman, his miniſter of ſtate, 
and baron de Gortz. He defired the duke of Ormond 
to return to Spain, that he might not give too great 
cauſe of offence to the Engliſh, with whom he had no 
intention of coming to an open rupture, till he ſhould 
be ready to make the projected invaſion. But Irnegan, 
the duke's confident, was allowed to ſtay at Peterſburg, 
where he lived with ſo much privacy and caution, that 
he never came abroad in the day-tune, nor ever con- 
verſed with any of the czar's miniſters, except in the 
diſguiſe of a peaſant or Tartar. 
Immediately after the duke of Ormond's departure, 
the czar acquainted the king of England with the high 
compliment he had paid hun in difmilling the greateſt 
man in the pre r's faction; and baron Gortz re- 
turne d to Sweden, fluſhed with — 
| Gortz 
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Gortz found his maſter at the head of thirty-five 
thouſand regular troops, and all the coaſts guarded by 
the militia, The king wanted nothing but money. 
But the public credit, as well at home as abroad, was 
entirely exhauſted. France, which had furniſhed him 
with ſome ſupplies, during the laſt years of Lewis XIV. 
refuſed to contribute any more under the regency of 
the duke of Orleans, who purſued a cauſe very differ- 
ent from that of Lewis. Spain promiſed him fome re- 


mittances ; but was not yet in a condition to afford any 
thing conſiderable. | 


De Gortz therefore carried a ſcheme into execution 
which he had tried before his journey to France and 


ver ; ſo that a piece of the former metal, whoſe in- 
trinſic value was only a halfpenny, thould, when 
ſtamped with the king's mark, paſs for forty pence ; as 
the governors of beſieged towns frequently pay the ſol- 
diers and citizens in leathern money, in expectation of 
being one day able to reimburſe them in real coin. 
This fictitious kind of money, which owes its birth to 
neceſſity, and can only be rendered current by its being 
punctually paid in real je, is like bills exchange, 
the imaginary value of which may eaſily exceed the ſo- 
lid funds that are in a nation. 

Theſe expedients are of great uſe in a free country. 
They have often ſaved a republic, but ſeldom, or ne- 
ver, fail to ruin a monarchy ; for, as the people ſoon 
begin to grow Ry the miniſter is obliged to 
break his word: the ideal money multiplies a- ; 
private men bury their money in the earth; and the 
whole machine of government falls into a confuſion 
which is often productive of the moſt pernicious con- 
ſequences, as.was but too plainly exemplified in the 
fate of Sweden. 

At firſt rhe baron de Gortz iſſued out his new coin 
with equal diſcretion and reſerve: but, by the rapidity 
of a motion which he could not reſtrain, he was ſoon 
hurried beyond the limits which be had originally pre- 
ſeribed to himſelf. All kinds of and provitions 

having riſen to an immoderate price, he was obliged 

to 


Holland. This was to give to copper the value of fil- 
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to increaſe the quantity of his copper coin. But the 
more * the 1 . and 
Sweden, ged as it were thi money, ſet 
Nr inſt baron de Gortz. The people, 
who | their ſovereign with a kind of ve- 
neration, not find in their hearts to hate him, 
and therefore made the weight of their reſentment to 
fall on a miniſter, who, both as a foreigner and chief 
director of the finances, was doubly expoſed to the 
But what entirely completed his ruin was a tax he 
attempted to impoſe on the clergy. The clergy, who 
are tov apt to join their own cauſe to that of the Su- 
preme Being, called him an atheiſt, becauſe he de- 
manded their Some of the new copper coin 
being ſtamped with the figures of the heathen gods, 
they thence took occaſion to call thoſe pieces the gods 
of baron de Gortz. 
To this public odium under which he laboured, was 
added the jealouſy of the miniſters ; the more implaca- 
ble in their reſentment as their power was the leſs. The 
king's fiſter, and the prince her huſband, dreaded him, 
as a man attached from his birth to the duke of Hol- 
ſtein, and might one day be able to place the crown 
of Sweden on his head. In a word, he had incurred 
the hatred of the whole nation, Charles alone except- 
ed ; but this general averſion ſerved only to enſure to 


him the friendſhip of the king, whoſe maxim it always 


was to be the more inflexible the more he was contra- 
- difted. Accordingly, he now relied upon the baron 
with an almoſt implicit confidence ; gave him an abſo- 
lute power in the interior government of the kingdom ; 
and committed to his care whatever related to the ne- 
gociations with the czar, y_ him above all things 
to haſten the conference that was to be held in the 
iſland of Aland. | 
And, indeed, Gortz had no ſooner regulated the fi- 
nances, (a work which had hitherto detained him at 
Stockholm) than he ſet out on his journey for the place 
appointed, in order to finiſh, with the czar's miniſter, 
grand ſcheme he had projected. Sg 
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The preliminary articles of that alliance, w hich was 
wholly to have changed the face of affairs in Europe, 
were found among de Gortz's papers after his death, 
and were as follow : NO 

The czar was to keep the whole of Livonia, and 
part of Ingria and Carelia to himſelf, and to reſtore the 
reſt to Sweden. He was tp join his efforts with thoſe 
of Charles XII. in order to reftore Staniſlaus to the 
throne of Poland, and to enter that country with ei 
thouſand Ruffians, to dethrone the very king in w 
defence he had waged a war of ten years continuance. 
He was to furniſh the king of Sweden with a number of 
ſhips ſufficient to — * ten thouſand Swedes to 
England, and thirty thouſand to Germany. The unit- 
ed forces of Peter and Charles were to attack the king 
of England in his German dominions, eſpecially in 
Bremen and Verden ; and were likewiſe to be employed 
in re-eftabliſhing the duke of Holſtein, and compelli 
the king of Pru to agree to 2 treaty, by which be 
would have _— C_— of part of thoſe territories, 
which he had ſerzed. From the time that this alliance 
was made, Charles aſſumed fuch lofty airs, as if his 
victorious troops, reinforced by thoſe of the czar, had 
already carried all his 2 —.— execution. He re- 

ired the emperor y, in a perem 
13 to fulfil the treaty of Altranſtad. Bur the 
court of Vienna would hardly deign to give an an- 
avs r e a prince from whom ſhe had 
nothing to fer. ; 8 

The king of Poland did not enjoy the ſame tranquil- 
lity; but faw the clouds gathering all around him. 
The Polith nobility had formed a confederacy againſt 
him; and, ever fince his reftoration, he had perpetu- 
ally been engaged either in wars or treaties with his 
ſubjects. The czar, who was now become a danger- 
ous mediator, had an hundred gallies near Dantzick, 
and forry thouſand men on the frontiers of Poland. All 
the North was filled with jealouſy and apprehenſion. 
Fleming, of all men in the world the moſt apt to diſ- 
truſt, and himſelf the moſt to be diſtruſted, was the firſt 
who ſuſpected the deſigns of the czar and the king of 

| Sweden 
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Sweden in favour of Staniſlaus. He therefore reſolved 
to have this prince ſeized in the duchy of Deux-Ponts, 
as James Sobieſky had formerly been in Sileſia. Saiſſan, 
a Frenchman, one of thoſe reſtleſs and enterpriſing ſpi- 
rits, who wander into foreign parts to try their for- 
tunes, had lately brought a fall number of his coun- 

men, bold and daring like himſelf, into the ſervice 

the king of Poland. He imparted a project to 
Fleming, by which he undertook, with the e 
of thirty French officers, to ſeize Staniſlaus in his own 
palace, and carry him a priſoner to Dreſden. The 
project was approved. Enterprizes of that nature were 
not then uncommon. Some of thoſe defperate fellows 
who are called Bravos in Italy, had performed the like 
atchievements in the Milaneſe, during the laſt war be- 
tween France and Germany : and, even fince that time, 
ſeveral French refugees in Holland had ventured to 
penetrate to Verſailles, in order to carry off the dau- 
phin, and aQually had ſeized the perſon of the firſt 
equerry, almoſt under the windows of the caſtle, where 
Lewis XIV. reſided. 

Accordingly, Saiſſan diſpoſed his men and poſt-horſes 
in the beſt manner he could contrive, in order to ſeize 
and carry off Staniſlaus. But the enterprize was dif- 
covered the night before it was to have been carried in- 
to execution. Several of the deſperadoes ſaved them- 
by flight, and the reſt were taken priſoners. They had 
no right to expect to be treated as priſoners of war, 
but rather as common robbers. Staniſlaus, inſtead of 
puniſh ing them as their crime deſerved, contented hun- 
ſelf with reproaching them with their baſeneſs, and 
even that hedid with the greateſt politeneſs and huma- 
nity. Nay, what is more, be gave them money to de- 
fray the expences of their return to Poland, and, by 

that act of generofity, plainly ſhewed that his rival Au- 
guſtus had but too much reaſon to fear him “. 


Mean 


Here M. Norberg accuſes the author of treating crowned 
heads with too little reſpeQ ; as if this faithful account con- 
tained in it any thing iajurious, or as if we were obliged to re- 
late aught but truth of departed kings, What ! does be ima- 
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i provinces in Germany. 

Theſe he expected he ſhould ſoon be able to retake in 

conſequence of his alliance with the czar ; and, in any 

event, it was a much more tempting object of ambi- 
tion to wreſt a kingdom from his victorious foe. 

At the mouth of the river Tiſtendall, near the bay 

of Denmark, and between the towns of Bahus and 


and importance, and conſidered as the key of the king- 
To this town Charles laid fiege, in the month 
of December. The ſoldiers, benumbed with cold, 


— $005 $209 — 
cult to pierce it, as 1 been opening trenches 
9 But nothing could reſiſt the reſolution and 
of the Swedes, while they faw their king 
at their head, and ſharing in all their labours. Never, 
indeed, did Charles greater fatigues. His con- 
ſtitution, ſtrengthened by eighteen years of ſevere la- 
bour, was ned to ſuch a degree, that he ſlept in 
the open field in Norway in the midft of wiater, cover- 
ed only with a cloak, and without doing the leaſt 
judice to his health. Several of the foldiers on = 
dropt down dead with cold ; and though the reft were 
almoſt frozen to death, yet as they ſaw their king par- 
taking in all their hardſhips, they durſt not utter a ſin- 
gle word of complaint. ving heard, a little before 
this expedition, of a certain woman in Scania, called 
Joan Dotter, who had lived for ſeveral months, with- 


Vor. X. P out 
22 iſtory ſhould reſemble « ſermon preached before « 
ereign, in which the flattering orator loads bis royal bearer 


with uamerited praiſes ? 
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out any other nouriſhment than water ; he, who had 
all his life ſtudied to inure himſelf to the worſt extremes 
that human nature can fu reſolved to try how 
long -he could faſt without fainting. Accordingly he 
faſted five whole days,- without either eating or drink- 
ing ; and on the morning of the fixth, rode two leagues, 
and then alighted at the tent of the prince of Heſſe, his 
brother-in-law, where he eat heartily, without feel- 
ing the leaſt diſorder, either from his long faſt of 
five days, or from the plentiful meal which now ſuc- 
ceeded * 


With fuch a body of iron, inſpired by a foul alike 
enterpriſing and inflexible in every condition, he 
WW 

rs. 

On the eleventh of December, being St. Andrew's 
day, he went at nine in the evening to view the trench- 
es; and not finding the parallel fo far advanced as he 

„ he could not wy Hop mes. dew ſurprize and 
ipleafure. Mr. Megret, a French engineer, who 
conducted the fiege, aſſured him that the would 
be taken in eight days. Well! we ſee,” fa 
the king, and went on with the engineer to the 
works. He ſtopped at a place where a branch of the 
trenches formed an angle with the . He kneel- 
ed on the inner talus, and reſting his elbow on the pa- 
rapet, continued for ſome time to view the men who 
were carrying on the trenches by ſtar- light. 

Circumſtances, in their own nature trivial, become 
important when they relate to the death of fuch a man 
"as Charles XII. I muſt therefore take upon me to fay, 
that the whole of the converſation, reported by ſo many 
writers to have paſſed between the king and Megret 
the engineer, is abſolutely falſe. The following ac- 
count I can affirm, upon the beſt authority, to be the 
real truth of the matter. 3 


Norbert alledges, that it was to cure « pain in his breaſt 
that Charles ſubmitted to this abſtinence. Coafefſor Nor - 


berg is ſurely = moſt wretched pb 
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The king ſtood with ahnoſt the half of his body ex- 
poſed to a battery of cannon pointed directly againſt the 
angle where he was. He was attended by two French- 
men only : ons of whom was M. Siquier, his 2id-de- 
camp, a man of courage and conduct, who had entered 
into his ſervice in Turky, and was particularly attached 
to the prince of Heſſe ; the other was this engineer. 
The cannon fired upon them with grape-ſhot, to which 
the king, as he ſtood behind them, was moſt expoſed. 
A little behind them was count Swerin, who command- 
ed the trenches. While Swerin was giving orders to 
count Poſſe, a captain of the guards, and to one Cul- 
ber, his aid-de-camp, Siquier and Megret faw the king 
fall upon the parapet, with a figh. They ran to 
him; but he was already dead. ball of half a pound 
had ftruck him on the right temple, and made à hole 
ſufficient ta receive three fingers at once. His head re- 
clined upon the parapet ; his left eye beat in, and the 
right one entirely beat out of its ſocket. Though he 
expired the moment he received the wound, yet by a 
kind of inſtinctive motion, he had graſped the hilt of 
his ſword in his hand, and ftill lay in that poſture. At 
fight of this ſhocking ſpectacle. Megret, a man of a 
fiagular turn of mind, and of great indifference of tem- 
per, ſaid. Come, gentlemen, the farce is enced, let 
us now go to ſupper.” Siquier ran immediately and in- 
formed count Swerin of what had happened. They all 
agreed to conceal the news of his death from the fol- 
diers, till fuch time as the prince of Heſſe ſhould be 
acquainted with it. The y was wrapt up in a 
2 Siquier put his hat and wig on the king's 
; and in this condition Charles was carried, under 
the name of one captain Carlſberg, through the midſt of 
his troops, who thus ſaw their dead king paſs them, 
without ever dreaming that it was his majeſty. 
The prince gave inſtant orders that no one ſhould 
ſtir out of the camp, and that all the paſſes to Sweden 


| ſhould be ſtrictlx guarded, that ſo he might have time 
to take the neceſſary meaſures for placing the crown on 
dis Ad, and to. cxteds the cbs 

who might lay claim to it. 


of Holſtein, 
P 2 Thus 
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Thus fell Charles XII. king of Sweden, at the age 
of thirty-fix and an half. after having experienced 
all the Conndlay of proſperity, and all the hardſhips of 
adverſity, without being either ſoftened by the one, or 
the leaft diſturbed by the other. Almoſt all his actions, 
even thoſe of his private life, border on the marvellous. 
Perhaps he was the only man, moſt certainly he was the 
only king, that ever'lived without failings. He carri- 
ed all the virtues of the hero to ſuch an exceſs as ren- 
der them no leſs dangerous than the oppoſite vices. 
His reſolution, hardened into obftinacy, occafioned his 
misfortunes in the Ukraine, and detained him five years 
in Turky. His liberality, degenerating into profuſion, 
ruined Sweden. His courage, puſhed the length of 
temerity, was the cauſe of his death. And, during the 
laſt years of his reign, the means he employed to ſup- 
port his authority, differed little from tyranny. His 

reat qualities, any one of which would have been ſuf- 
ticient to immortalize another prince, proved pernicious 
to his country. He never was the aggrefſor ; but, in 
taking vengeance on thoſe who had injured him, his re- 
ſentment got the better of his prudence. He was the 
firſt man who ever aſpired to the title of conqueror, 
without the leaft e of enlarging his dominions. 
tis only end in ſubduing kingdoms was to have the 

leaſure of giving them away. His paſſion for glory, 
or war, and revenge, prevented him from being a 
good politician ; a quality, without which the world 
had never before ſeen any one a conqueror. Before a 
battle, and after a victory, he was modeſt and humble; 
and after a defeat firm and undaunted. Severe to him- 
ſelf as well as to others, he too little regarded either 
his own life and labours, or thoſe of his ſubjects; an 
extraordinary rather than a great man, and more wor- 
thy to be admired than' imitated. -From the hiſtory of 
his life however, ſucceeding kings may learn, that a 
2 and happy government is infinitely preferable to 


* laute and portly 6 ; 
he had a fine forehead, large blue eyes of ſweet - 
neſs, and a handſome noſe. But the 6 
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face was diſagreeable, and too often disfigured by a fre- 
quent laugh, which ſcarce 0 his lips; and as to 
hair and „he had any at all. A profound 
ſilence reigned at his table. Notwithftanding the in- 
flexible obſtinacy of his temper, he always retained 
; baſhfulneſs which goes by the name of falſe mo- 
e was but little qualified to make a figure in con- 
verſation, becauſe, having addicted himſelf entirely to 
war and action, he was utterly unacquainted with the 
pleaſures of ſociety. Till the time af his reſidence 
among the Turks, which furniſhed him with a F oxy 
deal of leifure, he had read nothing but Czfar's Com- 
mentaries and the hiſtory of Alexander. It is true he 
had wrote ſome remarks on the _ war, and parti- 
cularly on his own campai m 1700 to 1709. 
This he owned to the — 2 Folard, but ſaid that 
the manuſcript had been loſt in the unfortunate battle 
of Pultowa. Some people would make us believe that 
Charles was a good mathematician. That he was poſ⸗- 
ſeſſed of great depth and penetration of thought, can- 
not be denied ; but the arguments they produce to 
prove his knowledge in mathematics are by no means 
concluſive. He wanted to alter the method of count- 
ing by tens, and to ſubſtitute in its place the number 
ſixty- four, becauſe that number contains both a 
uare and a cube, and being divided by two is reduci- 
to an unit. This, if it praves any thing, only 
ſhews that he always delighted in what was difficult 
With regard to his religion, though the ſentiments 
of a prince ought to have no influence on other men, 


whatever relates to a prince of his character. I am in- 
formed, by the gentleman who hath furniſhed me with 
the greateſt part of the materials which compoſe this 
hiſtory, that Charles XII. was a ſerious Lutheran till 
the year 1707. Happening then to be at Leipſick, he 
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there met with the famous philoſopher Mr. Leibnitz, 
a man who thought and ſpoke with equal freedom, 
and had already inſtilled his notions into more princes 
than one. I cannot believe what is commonly reported, 
that Charles XIT. conceived an indifference 25 Luther- 
aniſm from the converſation of this philoſopher, who 
never had the honour to talk with him above a quarter 
of an hour ; but I have been told by M. Fabricius, who 
ved with him in great familiarity for ſeven years ſuc- 
ceſſively, that having ſeen, during his abode among the 
Turks, ſuch an infinite —_ of religions, he became 
more lax in his principles. This fact is likewiſe con- 
firmed by Motraye in his voyages. The fame too is 
the opinion of the count de Croiffy, who hath often 
told me, that of all his old principles, Charles retained 
none but that of abſolute predeſtina tion, a doctrine 
that favoured his courage, and juſtified his temerity. 
The czar was of much the fame way of S—_— with 
regard to fate and religion; but talked of theſe ſubjects 
more frequently, as indeed he did of every 1 
with Þis favourites, in a very familiar manner; for he 
had this advantage over Charles, that he was a good 
philoſopher and an eloquent ſpeaker. 

Here I cannot help taking notice of a moſt unchari- 
table ſuſpicion, too readily embraced by the weak and 
credulous, and too induſtriouſly propagated by the ma- 
licious and ill-natured, to wit, that the death of princes 
is always owing to poiſon or aſſaſſination. It was then 
the current report in Germany, that Mr. Siquier was 
the man who killed the king of Sweden. That brave 
officer was long grieved at this injurious aſperſion : and 
as he was one day talking to me on the fubje&: ** I 
="_ have killed the king of Sweden, (ſaid he) but, 

I been capable of forming ſuch a barbarous reſo- 
lution, ſo great was my veneration for that illuſtrious 
hero, that I could not have had the courage to carry 
it into execution.” | 

I know, indeed, that Siquier himſelf gave occaſion 
to this heavy charge, which, even to this day, many 
of the Swedes believe to be well founded. He told me 
that being ſeized with a violent fever at Stockholm, he 
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cried out that he had killed the king of Sweden ; 
and that, in the height of his „he even open- 
ed the window, and publicly for the 
regicide. When he was informed, in the courſe of his 
recovery, of what he had faid in his illneſs, be was al- 
moſt ready to die with grief. This anecdote I did not 
chuſe to publiſh during his life-time. I faw him a lit- 
tle before he expired, and think I can ſafely affirm, that, 
far from killing Charles XII. he would have ſuffered a 
thouſand deaths to fave the life of that hero. Had be 
actually committed ſuch a horrid crime, it muſt have 
been to ſerve ſome prince, who, no doubt, would have 
liberally rewarded him for ſuch a piece of treachery ; 
but he died in France ſo extremely „that he even 
ſtood in need of my aſſiſtance. If theſe reaſons are not 
thought ſufficient to vindicate his memory, let it be 
conſidered, that the ball by which Charles fell could not 
come from a piſtol, and yet that Siquier had no other 
way to give the facal blow, than by a piſtol concealed 
under his garments. 

The king was no ſooner dead, than the fiege of Fre- 
derickſhall was raiſed, and a total change took place 
in the government. The Swedes, who conſidered the 
glory of their ſovereign rather as a burden than an ad- 
vantage, applied their whole attention towards can- 
cluding a — K. rag Be, pwn | 
that abſolute power which baroa de Gortz had — 
abuſed to their ruin. The ſtates. by a free and volun- 
tary choice, elected the ſiſter of Charles XII. for their 
queen, and obliged her, by a ſolemn act, to renounce 
all hereditary right to the crown, that fo ſhe might 
hold it by the ſuffrages of the people. She bound ber- 
ſelf by the moſt ſacred oaths never to attempt the re- 
eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power; and at laft, facrific- 
ing the love cf royalty to conjugal affection, yielded the 
crown to her huſband, who was choſen king by the 
ſtates, and mounted the throne on the fame iti 
with his royal conſort. 

The baron de Gortz was taken into cuſtody immedi- 
ately after the death of Charles, and condemned by the 
Senate of Stockholm to loſe his head, at the foot of the 
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common gallows; an act of revenge, perhaps, rather 
than of juſtice, and a cruel infult to the memory of a 
king whom Sweden ſtill admires. 


